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PREFACE 


A raging question in Poland has become, “How long will it take them to 
communize us completely?” 

To my mind, however, the question is badly framed. I am convinced that 
human beings cannot be converted to communism if that conversion is at- 
tempted while the country concerned is under Communist rule. Under Com- 
munist dictatorship the majority become slaves— but men born in freedom, 
though they may be coerced, can never be convinced. Communism is an evil 
which is embraced only by fools and idealists not under the actual heel of 
such rule. 

The question should be phrased: How long can a nation under Commu- 
nist rule survive the erosion of its soul? 

Never before in history has there been such an organized attempt to de- 
moralize men and whole nations as has been made in Communist-dominated 
countries. People there arc forced to lie in order to go on living; to hate in- 
stead of to love; to denounce their own patriots and natural leaders and their 
own ideas. The outside world is deceived by Communist misuse of the organs 
of true democracy, true patriotism— even, when necessary, true Christianity. 

Who rules Poland today, and by what means? The answer is as complex as 
the nature of communism itself. 

The pattern of Communist rule in Poland goes back to 1939, when Molotov 
and Ribbentrop agreed to partition my country. After stabbing Poland in the 
back while Hitler was engaging the Polish Army* in the west, the Commu- 
nists established their iron rule in the cast of Poland. This de facto rule was 
tacitly recognized in the conference rooms of Teheran and Yalta. 

Therefore it is important to recognize the real aims of the Communist, 
his methods, the pattern of Soviet aggression. 

By October, 1947, the month in which I began my flight to freedom, the 
Communists ruled Poland through secret groups, open groups. Security Po- 
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lice— including special Communist units called the Ormo, the military, the 
Army, Special Commissions, and Soviet-patterned National Councils. A mil- 
lion well-armed men were being used to subjugate 23,000,000, Control of all 
top commands was— and remains— completely in the hands of Russians. Their 
orders, even some of the more savage ones, were and arc now being carried 
out by Poles. These Poles are cither Communists or men of essentially good 
heart whose spirit has at long last snapped. They arc mainly chosen from 
among the 1,500,000 Poles transferred by Stalin to Russia in 1939. Stalin has 
"prepared” them thoroughly for their work. 

The American reader who scans these words while sitting comfortably in a 
strong, free country may wonder at many aspects of Poland’s debasement. He 
may wonder why the nation did not revolt against the Communistic minority 
which has enslaved it. On the other hand, he may wonder why Russia needed 
two and a half years to impose its rule. Or why Russia went to the trouble 
of camouflaging its aggression during much of that pei iod. 

But the Communist minority has gained absolute control simply because it 
alone possessed modern arms. History reveals instances where a mob of a 
hundred thousand, armed with little more than rocks and fists, has overcome 
despotic rule by one assault on a key city or sector. Today is another day. 
If the despot owns several armored cars, or even a modest number of machine 
guns, he can rule. The technology of terror has risen far beyond the simple 
vehemence of a naked crowd. 

We in Poland fell- for this reason and for many others. We fell even before 
the war had ended because we were sacrificed by our allies, the United States 
and Great Britain. We fell because we became isolated from the Western 
world, for the Russian zone of Gcimany lay to our west, and Russia leaned 
heavily on the door to the cast. In the morbid suspicions of the Kremlin, the 
plains of Poland had become a smooth highway over which the armor of the 
west might someday roU^Thus, much of our nation must be incorporated 
into the USSR, and the rest must be made to produce cannon fodder to resist 
such an advance. We fell because the Russians had permitted— indeed, they 
encouraged— the Germans to destroy Warsaw. In the average European coun- 
try the capital remains heart, soul, and source of the nation’s spirit. Our capital 
was murderously crushed} its wreckage became not alone the wreckage of a 
city but the debris of a nation. 

We fell because while so many of our best youths were dying while fi ghting 
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with the Allies, so many of the people who knew the dream of independence 
were slaughtered and so many who constituted the backbone of our economy 
were herded hke cattle into Germany or Russia. We fell because Russia 
stripped us of our industrial and agricultural wealth, calling it “war booty.” 

We lasted two and a half years because we were the largest nation being 
ground down to fragments behind the Iron Curtain. We held out because we 
are a romantic people who can endure much if the prospect of liberty remains 
on the horizon. We lasted because the deeply ingrained religion of the country 
brought solace and hope. We existed because, through centuries of hardship, 
we have learned to fend, to recognize the tactics of terror and propaganda. 
We held out because the Poles have loathed the concept of communism since 
it first showed its head, and because the strong-armed bands of communism— ■ 
strong as they were— were still not huge enough to blanket all the scattered 
farm lands which make up so much of Poland. The sparks of freedom flicker 
and sparkle through the length and breadth of agricultural Poland, fanned 
by priests and members of the intelligentsia who hide with the simple peasants 
when the horrors of life in the cities become too great to bear. 

Russia carefully camouflaged its actions in Poland for much of two and 
a half years, because it wished to make certain that the Americans and British 
would again disarm and drop back to their traditional torpor of peace. The 
Reds took into consideration Poland’s status as an ally, not in any humane 
way, but with an eye to the possibility that if they raped us too abruptly, the 
West might remain armed and thus complicate the job of grabbing another 
country. 

The Western mind may find it hard to comprehend rule by a fanatic hand- 
ful. Yet such rule is a fact, both in Poland and elsewhere in eastern Europe. 
After the fixed elections of January, 1947, the Communist Party was itself a 
party subjected to purge. Its size in Warsaw, for example, was cut from 40,000 
to 24,000, This murderous group no longer had to wear the cloak of democracy, 
shielding itself as the “Polish Workers Party”; “window dressing" became 
superfluous, as well as the people who filled the windows. 

The Western mind may find difiiculty, too, in reconciling the facts about 
Poland’s rule with the apparent enthusiasm of the vast mobs one sees at Com- 
munist rallies, grouped around the speaking platforms of tirading, frenzied 
leaders. It must be remembered, however, that these mobs have been com- 
manded to gather. A worker who docs not obey the command of the NKVD's 
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“advisci” in each plant— to appear at a given place and time— is dismissed, and 
his dismissal means personal catastrophe. For he and his family cannot find 
work, cannot have a food-ration card, and cannot have housing for himself 
and his loved ones, if he docs not yield. The newsreel cameras, whose film 
reaches the free countries, never show the empty side streets, can never 
film— at close range— the gaunt faces in the marching mobs. “I have never 
seen so many thoroughly unhappy people marching,” Cavendish Bentinck 
whispered to me the day the Warsaw people were commanded to file past 
the reviewing stand in honor of Tito’s visit. 

Will Communist control eventually spread itself thin and snap, as did the 
military rule of Adolf Hitler? I wondered about this, too, in the dark hours 
of my struggle before I left Poland. The answer appears to be an emphatic 
no. Hitler attempted both to rule and to administer with Germans; Stalin 
rules with key Russians in control positions and administers with traitorous, 
corrupt, or weak nationals of the country to be ruled. In Russia today men 
and women of every nation arc now being trained and schooled for the day 
when they will return to their native lands, which they know so intimately, 
to rule under direct command from Moscow. Stalin trains Frenchmen to rule 
France, Italians to rule Italy, Englishmen to rule England, Latins to rule the 
Latin countries, Japanese to rule Japan, Chinese to rule China, Indians to rule 
India, blacks to rule blacks, and Americans to rule America. . . . For Stalin, 
an evil genius, is more grimly efficient than any other tyrant in history. And 
he intends to conquer the world. 


Stanislaw Mikola jczyk 
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Chapter One 


THE PEACELESt V-E 


The war ends 

But I cannot celebrate 

Poland has a new savage master 


Both literally and figuratively, the lights went on again through- 
out the Allied world on the night of May 1945. Everywhere 
there was great rejoicuig in the stieets, prayers of thanksgiving 
in the churches, but giicf unspoken in the homes of the dead. 
Above all there was rehef. A brutal and powerful enemy, Hit- 
ler’s Germany, had at last been crushed — beaten down at shocking cost, but 
finished. 


I stepped out of my flat opposite Kensington Gardens — whose antiblitz 
searchlights now swept playfully across the London skies — and joined a street 
scene similar to those enacted in Allied cities all over the earth. 


The pinched and pasty faces of Londoners who had suffered for six years 
were alight too that night. Those happy people, normally reserved, threw 
restraint to the winds. Complete strangers embraced and cn]oyed the first real 
celebration the tired city had held since the coronatjon of George VI almost a 
decade before. 


I walked along in the happy crowd, with it physically, but hardly a part of it, 
though there were events in my life that might have given me a rightful share 
in the revelry. I had been a soldier in this war, and I had known danger, hard- 
ship, and imprisonment. My country had been crucified — there is no other 
word— by the Nazis; but they were now routed, and their crimes at least par- 
tially avenged. I would soon be reunited with my wife, whose years of weary 
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captivity in German camps and prisons were now past. There was indeed rea- 
son to be grateful. 

But for at least one man in the ringing streets of London that night, there 
was no peace on V-E Day. Peace had missed one Ally. The lights were still 
out in Poland. Its people would neither dance nor shout nor feel release from 
terror. As I walked about in Kensington streets, I reflected that only the nature 
of the terror had changed: where it had been a black, discernible thing— 
German sadism openly seeking to exterminate the Poles — now it was a hope- 
less and bewildering gray. Although it would not be immediately obvious to 
everybody, Poland had a new and savage master— Soviet Russia. Hailed in 
Britain, the United States, and other countries as a “peace-loving" nation and 
“democratic Ally,” Poland’s new master was actually a totalitarian country, 
clearly bent upon world conquest. 

For me, a peaceful man, the war had not ended as long as the people of 
Poland, who had sacrificed heavily to help provide this night of celebration, 
were still suffering the scourges of anodber invader. 

Under a cynical agreement between the USSR and her puppets set up as 
the government of Poland, more than forty thousand oflicers and soldiers of 
the Polish underground army, courageous men who had fought the Nazis 
against fantastic odds throughout the war, had just been rounded up and de- 
ported to Russia. 

After helping the Red Army sweep over Poland in its vast counteroffensive 
against the Germans, thousands of other underground fighters had been sub- 
sequently seized and their commanders executed. 

While London and the world danced in the streets, Polish civilians were 
being arrested in laige numbers, simply for believing that they, too, were now 
at peace and had the right to resent the dictations of a foreign power. Multi- 
tudes of Poles living in East Prussia and Lower Silesia were being arrested 
as “German citizens" and^erded into Siberia for forced labor. 

Poland was being stripped of her factories, her equipment, railroad systems, 
her livestock, and her wealth on the pretext that this constituted war booty. 
Whole villages were being burned. Freedom was being stamped out even as 
it was being reborn— -and slavery installed in its place. 

These were the fruits of victory for Poland. This was V-E Day for the first 
Ally that, when invaded, fought back, produced no quisling government, and 
was hailed by President Roosevelt as “the inspiration of the nations," This was 
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Poland’s reward for providing soldieis, sailors, and flyers to every front. This 
was the result of the death of ncaily six million pei sons— one-fifth of her 
population— and the devastation of her cities. This was the plight on V-E Day 
of the “strong, free, mdepcndent, and democratic" Poland that had been firmly 
promised only three months before at Yalta. 

My roots were too deeply planted in my country to ignore its misery, even 
in the midst of the woi Id-wide celebration of peace. Too much had gone be- 
fore; too much intunately involved me. The din of the London streets made it 
only more imperative for me to find ways to overcome the Kremlin’s hos- 
tility and to return to Poland. As Prime Minister of the Polish government, 
I had sent men to die for Poland. Now the banners of the enemy had 
changed, but the fight for freedom and independence continued. My job 
was to get back, to rejoin the men, and to help them achieve the freedom 
that they thought would come to them at the war’s end. “Liberated Poland," 
It was called on V-E Day when peace returned to Europe. My aim was to 
strip that term of its mockery. My obligation was to do whatever I could 
to help Poland and Poles everywheic to greet the day when they too might 
enjoy peace. 



Chapter Two 

THE RAPE 

Ribhentrop and Molotov partition 
our country 

The NaTjs overrun us 
Molotov ^oats 
I escape 

Poles get back in the fight 
Hitler invades Russia 


Poland’s ordeal, now typical of the ordeal of each free nation 
swept over by the Communists, began as long ago as August 
23> ^939i with, the stroke of the pen that signed the German- 
'W^g^^Russian nonaggression pact. 

By the wording of that pact, signed in Moscow by Ribbentrop 
and Molotov, Germany and Russia agreed first of all to refrain from attacking 
each otherj not to hdp any third power that might attack either one; to ex- 
change information; and to settle all problems by arbitration. The treaty, 
sworn elective for ten years, and possibly fifteen if neither denounced it, 
went into effect on its signature. But the invidious and sinister part of this 
agreement was an additional secret section, carving up Poland between the 
two aggressors and definmg the "spheres o| influence.’* 
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SECRET ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 

On the occasion of the signature of the nonaggression pact between the 
German Reich and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries of each of the two parties discussed in strictly confidential 
conversations the question of the boundary of their respective spheres of in- 
fluence in eastern Europe. These conversations led to the following conclu- 
sions ; 

1. In the event of a territorial and political rearrangement in the areas 
belonging to the Baltic States (Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania), the 
northern boundary of Lithuania shall represent the boundary of the spheres 
of influence of Germany and the USSR. In this connecdon the interest of 
Lithuania in the Vilna area is recognized by each party. 

2. In the event of a territorial and pohtical rearrangement of the areas be- 
longing to the Polish state, the spheres of influence of Germany and the USSR 
shall be bounded approximately by the line of the rivers Narew, Vistula, and 
San.* 

The question of whether the interests of both parties make desirable the 
maintenance of an independent Polish state and how such a state should be 
bounded can only be definitely determined in the course of further political 
developments. In any event both governments will resolve this question by 
means of a friendly agreement. 

3. With regard to southeastern Europe, attention is called by the Soviet side 
to its interest in Bessarabia. The German side declares its complete political 
disinterestedness in these areas. 

4. This protocol shall be treated fay both parlies as strictly secret. 

Moscow, August 23, t939 

For the Government Plenipotentiary of the 

of the German Reich Government of the U,S.S.R. 

von Ribbentrop V. M. Molotov 

* This agreement was subsequently altered in a Secret Protocol signed by Ribbentrop 
and Molotov on September 28, 1939; 

“The Secret Supplementary Protocol signed on August 23, 1939, shall be amended to 
the effect that the territory of the Lithuanian state falls to the sphere of influence of the 
U.S.S.R., while, on the other hand, the province of Lublin and parts of the province of 
Warsaw fall to the sphere at influence qf Germany." 
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When Hiller signed the pact, he knew that Britain and France, with whom 
we had mutual assistance pacts, were not prepared to fight immediately. 
Hitler also knew that, unlike Austria and Czechoslovakia, Poland would fight. 
By sealing his nonaggression pact with Russia, Hitler elimmated the imme- 
diate possibility of Russia’s obstructing his proposed conquest of Poland. If 
Russia had come to the Polish side, the battle of Poland would have been 
prolonged for a considerable time, during which time. Hitler knew, Britain 
and France would arm and aitack him from the other side. Eight days after 
the pact was signed, the Nazis invaded Poland. 

Alone, we fought as best we could. But our efforts were pathetically inept. 
One needs more than courage to fight against flame-throwing tanlcs and 
large mechanized forces. It was a rout from the first day to the last, a bitter 
tout, which for me— then a private in the Polish Army— became an endless 
succession of bombings, retreats, sickening sights of broken cities and of the 
strafing and blasting of roads clogged with defenseless people fleeing from 
one gaping jaw into another. 

The Poles were and are a people who believe— perhaps foolishly these days— 
in the solemnity of international accords. We were bound to Russia at that 
time and they to us by a joint pledge of nonaggression. There were millions 
of Poles, including many of those who sought to stop German armor with 
such weapons as homemade petrol grenades, who believed that Russia would 
come to our aid in the first weeks of the war. There were others who, though 
they doubted that Russia would live up to its pledges, were certain that the 
USSR would give help to our reeling forces. 

Then on September 17, 1939, Russia did intervene. But it was with calcu- 
lated treachery. The Red Army rolled into eastern Poland and did not stop 
until it completed the closing of the Nazi-Red pincers in the center of our 
country. The north-south meeting line that had been agreed on weeks before 
by Ribbentrop and Molotcw came to bear their names. 

Hider announced on September 28, 1939, that Poland was finished as a na- 
tion, A month later Molotov crowed over our downfall. Speaking before the 
Supreme Council of the USSR on October 31, 1939, this vehement man hailed 
the United operations of his country and Germany that had conquered Poland 
and exclaimed: 

“Nothing is left of that monstrous bastard of the Versailles Treaty." 

As the viselike movemeut squeezed th^ formal resistance out of Poland, 
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many military units, including the one to which I was attached as a map 
courier, were ordered to retire to neutral countries. President Ignacy Molcicki 
and the government of Prime Minister Feliks Slawoj-Skladkowski escaped 
into Rumania and were interned. My unit reached Hungary and was interned 
at Camp Hagony. I escaped and arranged for many others to do the same. 
With others I fled to France by way of Yugoslavia and Italy. 

The desire to get back into the fight was a compelling one for all of us. 
It was perhaps even more compelling for me as I had received a personal call 
from one of the great men of Polish history— General Wtadysiaw Sikorski. 
Though patently the best military mind in Poland, General Sikoiski had been 
stripped of his authority before the war during one of the weird excesses of 
the Pihudski-Beck regime. At the outbreak of hostilities he offered his services 
to the government. He was coolly rejected. The snub prompted him to go 
to France, where on September 30, 1939, he was named Prime Minister of 
the Polish government by the new president — Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz. 
His government received prompt recognition from France, Great Britain, 
and shortly later, the United States. All other nations eventually joined in 
recognition. 

I reported to the Genera] at the Hotel Regina in Paris at the end of No- 
vember, 1939. We were old friends, but I stood before him stiffly m my role 
as private in the Polish Army and gave my name. I told him I wanted to go 
on with the fight to free our country. With a smile he put his arms around me. 

"Where have you been so long?” he demanded, pretending severity. ‘Tve 
been looking for you all over Europe.” 

The General immediately put me to work preparing the statutes and gen- 
eral plans for the exile parliament’s first meeting. We got in touch with Ignacy 
Jan Paderewski, then in Switzerland, and invited him to come to Paris. He 
would provide us with the spiritual leadership we so desperately needed in 
those dark days. Although in bad health, the old gentleman made the trip. 
On January 23, 1940, at the Polish Embassy in Paris the parliament held its 
first meeting) elected Paderewski its chairman, and gave me the post of first 
deputy. The statesman-pianist was forced to return to Switzerland because 
of his health, and hence 1 served in his stead. 

Our first task, after the formation of the government- and the parliament- 
in-exile,-was to create the Polish armed forces abroad. Remnants of our scat- 
tered troops were reporting to us m France from Hungary, Sweden, Latvia, 
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Lithuania, and Rumania. Inside France there were close to five hundred thou- 
sand Polish citizens, may of whom quickly joined our colors. The French 
government and people, extremely friendly and hospitable to us, made it 
easier for us to reunite our forces on foreign soil. 

Wc also made radio and courier contacts with the Polish underground, 
which had been formed during the hard days of the fight for Warsaw by the 
leaders of the four major democratic parties that had opposed the Pilsudski- 
Beck regime. 

The leaders were Maciej Rataj of the Peasant Party; Mieezysiaw Niedzial- 
kowski. Socialist Party; Aleksander D^bski, National Party; and Franciszek 
Kwiecinski, Christian Labor Party. 

The first military commander of our clandestine force was General Tokar- 
zewski. He was shortly replaced by General Stefan Grot-Rowceki, who 
fashioned the basis of the Home Army’s greatness. 

Our duty was to provide these courageous men, and the men, women, and 
children who served under them in face of hardship, with some means of 
waging war. We sent them money, plans for guerrilla warfare, instructions 
on how to sabotage the enemy where it hurt most. In those early days the 
underground operatives were especially adept at blowing up trains transport- 
ing Russian oil and grain to the German forces, then preparing for the attack 
on France and the Low Countries. The response of the undei ground to our 
efforts from Paris was immediate and inspiring. Poland was back in the war. 

Before the fall of France we were able to arm and train 84,000 men for action 
in the west. Although Mussolini was friendly to Hiller, the lesser consuls in 
Italy, as well as those in Rumania and Hungary, were helpful in allowing 
Polish soldiers to cross their borders on the way to France. General Duch's 
First Division of Grenadiers, incorporated into the French 20th Army Corps, 
was hurled into the defense of the Maginot line and suffered casualties of 
nearly fifty per cent. Gevral Prugar-Kettling's 2nd Rifle Division, part of 
the French 45th Army Corps, was engaged in the Maginot debacle and, re- 
fusing to capitulate, withdrew into Switzerland and was interned. General 
Maezek’s mechanical division, employed to cover the left wing of the French 
7th Army Corps, fought in Champagne. Colonel Szyszko-Bohusz’s Podhalc 
Brigade, mountain troop, fought in Narvik, later was hit hard by the Germans 
as its members disembarked in Brittany, then scattered, and got back into the 
fight later in the war. Two other Polish divisions were not equipped in time 
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to fight. They were evacuated to England. The Polish Air Force was used 
in defense of French airdromes. 

France fell swiftly when Hitler struck. In the wild disorder around Paris 
and then around Bordeaux, we were appalled to learn that the French High 
Command had arranged for our Polish forces to capitulate along with the 
French Army. 

General Sikorski stormily refused in a heated session with General Wey- 
gand. Our leader decried the paralyzed defeatism at the top of France's 
military and political commands. He attempted to point out to Weygand 
the case of retiring into Noith Africa and ic-forming his forces. It was fruit- 
less pleading. General Sikorski stoimed out of the meeting shouting that 
France could capitulate but that Poland had every intention of continuing 
the fight. 

He flew immediately to London to see Winston Churchill and to pledge 
Poland’s support to the Allied cause. Churchill clasped his hand and ordered 
the British Navy and such Pohsh vessels as had reached the safety of British 
ports after Poland’s fall to cross the channel and evacuate the Polish forces. 

Sikorski assigned me to move the Polish parliament to England and Polish 
elements of the French Air Force to North Africa. This was not an easy 
task. As we moved through southern France to Port Vendres, our men— 
though cn route to reengage the common enemy— were often assailed by 
hapless refugees who cluttered the roads. Some Frenchmen cursed us as the 
origin of their misery— yet they banded together later into maquis brigades 
and helped free their own country. 

When the job was finally done, I made my way back through the Pyrenees 
to the outskirts of Bordeaux in the grim days of Dunkirk. The temporary 
capital was occupied. I fled south and by June 22, 1940, reached Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz to catch what must have been the last large ship to leave— the Polish 
liner Batory, Some twenty-four thousand of our» men eventually reached 
England. They became the nucleus of a force that subsequently grew to a 
quarter of a million. 

In London my duties placed me more directly in touch with our daring 
and ingenious underground. Their needs were great, however, and our funds 
were almost nonexistent. Britain’s back was pressed so flady against the wall 
that London could offer us scant aid. There remained only the neutral but 
sympathetic United States to turn to for help. 
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In April of 1941 General Sikorski and I went to Canada to arrange with 
Mackenzie King to permit Canadian and United States Poles to train on 
Canadian soil. Then wc flew to Washmgton, hoping to interest the United 
States government in our determination to fight foi the liberation of Poland. 

I recall my surprise at the White House when I discovered that President 
Roosevelt was an invalid. But I was immensely struck by his vigor and fiank- 
ness~especially by his ringing condemnation of the Soviet forces. 

Roosevelt promised to include Poland in the newly formed Lend-Lease 
program, for which all Poles remam grateful to this day. Then he asked a 
favor in return. He requested the General and me to visit United States 
cities where there were concentrations of Polish-American workers and to 
implore them to resist the Communist saboteurs and propagandists then com- 
bating American efforts to supply the fighting democracies. 

The General and I spoke in Chicago at Soldier Field; in Detroit, New Yotk, 
and Buffalo. When Sikorski returned to London, I remained and made other 
speeches— including one at Humboldt Park in Chicago, which drew an 
audience of 330,000 on Polish National Day, May 3, 1941. 

The Communist press lambasted me without letup, I was “an agent of 
British imperialism, attempting to force the United States into a war.” My 
speeches were sometimes distorted. My only theme, of course, was for the 
workers to resist Red sabotage and to continue to produce goods for the cause 
of democracy everywhere. 

The neutrality of the United States at that time was none of my business, 
and I made a point of saying so wherever I spoke. I did predict that the 
weapons of warfare would be improved as the war in Europe progressed; that 
oceans would no longer protect countries; and that Berlin itself would eventu- 
ally be bombed— 'an attack on the heart of an octopus, which will then be 
forced to draw in its tentacles wherever they may have spread.” 

Immediately after our encouraging visit to the White House, Sikorski and 
I went to Palm Beach, Florida, where Mr. Paderewski, still head of our 
parliamcnt-in-exilc, was slowly recovering from the combined rigors of his 
^eat age and the hardships he had undergone, including internment in Spain 
on his way from Switzerland to America- 
, What a great old man he was! He was an artist to the tips of his fingers. 

Th? day that wc called on him he was preparing to go on the air with other 
^ leaders of conquered countries. Almost ^til it was time to speak, he sat 
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there motionless, feebly scanning his script. But when his cue came, he spoke 
in a suddenly strong voice, letter perfect. It was a superb plea for the out- 
raged democracies in a world threatened by totalitarian rule. 

Paderewski wept from weakness when he finished. A reporter, touched by 
the scene, asked him gently if he would honor us, and perhaps take his own 
mind ofi his troubles, by playing for us. 

Paderewski looked at the young man with great sadness and, with the 
tears coming from his eyes, said quietly, “I cannot play— so long as my country 
is not free,” 

It was the last time we were to sec him. He died shortly thereafter from 
pneumonia— contracted while speaking, against doctois’ orders, at a rally of 
Polish patriots in New Jersey. His last speech was a call for Polish volunteers. 

I returned to London early in June, 1941, to hear astonishing reports from 
the Polish underground. Couriers brought word that relations between Ger- 
many and Russia had been deteriorating. Some portions of the underground 
reported that there would be no break, but others insisted this meant war 
between the two. They pointed to the German movement of huge masses of 
troops and equipment through western Poland. Added to these reports we re- 
ceived pamphlets put out by German Communists, urging Germany to 
“bleed white” the Western Powers, envisioning the day when a Communist 
Germany would rule western Europe and the day when the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov line would be the boundary between the USSR and a German com- 
munized Europe. 

The thought of a war between Russia and Germany was alien to me. I 
felt that there was essentially no difference between the twin invaders. In 
talks with the press in Canada I predicted that the two would not fight. I 
based my belief also on the idea chat Hitler’s mind, however warped, cotdd 
never prompt him to blunder into fighting Russia without first annihilatiog 
the west. • 

On June 32, 1941, however, Hitler did attack, and his forces tolled from 
eastern Poland to the gates of Moscow before being checked. His reason for 
attacking remained a mystery to most of us until the publication, much later, 
of his letter of June 21, 1941, to Mussolini; 

Ducel 

I am writing this letter to you at a moment when months of anxious deliberation 
... are ending in the hardest decisiop of my life. I believe-'-after seeing the latest 
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Russian situation map and after appraisal of numerous other reports — that I can- 
not take the responsibility of waiting longer and, above all, I believe there is no 
other way of obviating this danger — unless it be further waiting which, however, 
would necessarily lead to disaster in this or the next year at the latest. 

England has lost this war. With the right of the drowning person, she grasps at 
every straw which, in her imagination, might serve as a sheet anchor. Nevertheless, 
some of her hopes are naturally not without a certain logic. England has thus far 
always conducted her wars with help from the Continent. The destruction of France 
— ^in fact, the elimination of all west-European positions — is directing the glances 
of the British warmongers continually to the place from which they tried to start the 
war; to Soviet Russia. 

Both countries, Soviet Russia and England, are equally interested in a Europe 
fallen into ruin, rendered prostrate by a long war. Behind these two countries 
stands the North American Union goading them on and watchfully waiting. Since 
the liquidation of Poland, there is evident in Soviet Russia a consistent trend, which, 
even if cleverly and cautiously, is nevertheless reverting firmly to the old Bolshevist 
tendency to expansion of the Soviet State. 

Hitler went on to explain that he could not commit his air force to an in- 
vasion of England— a “much greater project” than Crete— as long as the 
Russians were tying up German forces in the east. 

The letter continued; 

The concentration of Russian forces — I had General Jodi submit the most recent 
map to your Attach^ here. General Maras — is tremendous. Really, all available 
Russian forces are at our border. ... If circumstances should give me cause to ' 
employ the German air force against England, there is danger that Russia will 
then begin its strategy of extortion in the South and North, to which I would have 
to yield m silence, simply from a feeling of air inferiority. . . . If I do not wish to 
expose myself to this danger, then perhaps the whole year of 1941 will go hy with- 
out any change in the general situation. On the contrary, England will be all the 
less ready for peace for it will be able to pin its hopes on the Russian partner. In- 
Ideed, this hope must naturally even grow with the progress in preparedness of the 
Russian armed forces. And behind this is the mass delivery of war material from 
America which they hope to get in 1942. . . . 

A withdrawal on my part would . . . entail a serious loss of prestige for us. 
This would be particularly unpleasant in its possible effect on Japan. I have, there- 
for^ after constandy racking my brains, finally reached the decision to cut the 
noose before it can be drawn tight I bdieve, Ducc, that I am hereby rendering 
probably the best possible service to our joint conduct of the war this year. , . . 

Whether or not America enters the war is a matter of indifference, inasmuch as 
?hc supports our opponents with all the powjr she is able to mobilize. The situation 
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in England itself is bad; the provision of food and raw materials is growing steadily 
more difiicult. The martial spirit to make war, after all, lives only on hopes. These 
hopes are based solely on two assumptions: Russia and America. We have no chance 
of eliminating America. But it docs lie in our power to exclude Russia. The elimi- 
nation of Russia means, at the same time, a tremendous relief for Japan in East 
Asia, and thereby the possibility of a much stronger threat to American activities 
through Japanese intervention. 

I have decided under these circumstances, as I already mentioned, to put an end 
to the hypocritical performance in the Kremlin. As far as the war in the East is 
concerned, Duce, it will surely be difficult, but I do not entertain a second doubt as 
to its great success. . . . We have built up a defense that will — or so I think— 
prevent the worst. Moreover, it is the duty of our armies to eliminate this threat 
as rapidly as possible. 

If I waited until this moment, Duce, to send you this information, it is because 
the final decision itself will not be made until 7 o’clock tonight. I earnestly beg 
you, therefore, to refrain, above all, from making any explanation to your Ambas- 
sador at Moscow, for there is no absolute guarantee that our coded reports cannot 
be decoded. . . . 

Whatever may now come, Duce, our situation cannot become worse as a result 
of this step; it can only improve. Even if I should be obliged at the end of this year 
to leave 60 or 70 divisions in Russia, that is only a fraction of the forces that I am 
now continually using on the Eastern front. Should England nevertheless not draw 
any conclusions from the hard facts that present themselves, then we can, with our 
rear secured, apply ourselves with increased strength to the dispatching of our op- 
ponent. I can promise you, Duce, that what lies in our German power, will be 
done. . . . 

In conclusion, let me say one more thing, Duce. Since I struggled through to this 
decision, I again feel spiritually free. The partnership with the Soviet Union, in 
spite of the complete sincerity of the efforts to bring about a final conciliation, was 
nevertheless often very irksome to me, for in some way or other it seemed to me to 
be a break with my whole origin, my concepts, and my former obligations. I am 
happy now to be relieved of these mental agonies. 

With hearty and comradely greetings, 

Your 

Adolf Hitler 

And in this mood Hitler made probably the worst military blunder in his- 
tory. 



Chapter Three 

ALLY 

Kiissia is churlish about our aid 
Our officers are missing 
Stalin wants the Polish East 
Appeasement grows 


It now plainly became the task of Poland to aid to the best of 
_ its ability the same Red forces that had stabbed at our back in. 
1939, consumed the eastern half of our country, packed off 
about 250,000 of our troops to Russian prisoner-of-war camps 
^^09 and deported 1,500,000 Polish civilians to Russian slave camps. 

There was no hesitation. Our cabinet in London met on the day Hitler 
attacked Stalin’s forces and tried to make its pledges of cooperation heard 
above the happy sound of Mr. Churchill welcoming the Russians to the Allied 
camp and the less enthusiastic statement by United States Undersecretary 
of State Sumner Welles. Churchill was little short of rapturous. Welles as- 
serted that while Communist doctrines were regarded by the USA as in- 
tolerable as those of nazism, the immediate issue was whether Hitler’s 
systematic plan for universal conquest and enslavement of the peoples could 
be defeated. 

“In the opinion of this Government,” Welles declared, “any rallying of 
the forces opposing the German leaders will therefore be to the benefit of 
OUT own defense and security.” The following day the United States released 
all frozen Russian assets in America. 

Our awn tempered sympathies lay whcflly with the Russians. Polish under- 
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ground reports from the German-occupied section of our country had begun 
to be epics of brutality, far surpassing the reports of inhuman treatment given 
to Poles in the Russian-occupied zone. 

The underground kept us steadily supplied with information and made 
us wonder if Nazis were made in the image of human beings. We knew that 
Greiser, Gauleiter of Warthegau, had ruled that, “All gentleness toward 
Poles must be avoided and loathing for the Poles sown in every German 
heart,” We knew that Hans Frank, Governor General at Cracow, had but- 
tressed this by stating, “Adolf Hitler is called on to be the master of the 
world, and the greatest gift that God can give to man is to be born a German.” 
We had copies of the Ostdeutscher Beobachter of Poznad, dated May, 1941, 
asserting, "We [the Germans] do not admit the right of the Poles to life in 
any form.” Again, Greiser said, “God has helped us to conquer the Polish 
nation, which must now be destroyed; no Pole must have the right to own 
any land or house in Poland. In ten years the fields of Poland will be heavy 
with stacked wheat and rye, raised and harvested by Germans, but not a Pole 
will remain." 

The Nazis were carrying out savage mass punishments, public executions, 
and imprisonments for sabotage and for listening to Allied radio stations. 
There were shootings and hangings in the streets of all Polish cities. Polish 
businesses, farms large and small, in the part of Poland incorporated into the 
Reich, were being seized and turned over to Germans. Efforts were being 
made to extirpate completely Polish national and cultural life. Palmiry, 15 
miles from Warsaw, where the leaders of the Peasant Party and Socialist 
Party underground forces— Maciej Rataj and Mieezyslaw Niedzialkowski— 
had been executed, became known as the “village of death," More than six 
thousand Innocent citizens there were shot and thrown into unmarked 
graves. Universities and high schools were closed; churches and shrines looted 
or seized; and between September, 1939, and January, 1941, 700 Polish priests 
were tortured to death, Jews were compressed into the ghettos and cither 
murdered there or in the torture camp at Trcblinka. We instructed our 
ambassador in Washington to report to the State Department: "There is not 
a single principle of the right of hutnan bcin^ nor a single clause of positive 
international law that has not been ground underfoot.” 

After our cabbet met b London, General Sikorski beamed a broadcast to 
Poland. Our country, he said, did noc,rule out the possibility of an understand- 
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iag with its former enemy— Russia. Poland had a logical light to assume 
that Russia would cancel the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 and return to the old 
Polish-Russian position recognized in the 1921 Treaty of Riga. This would 
mean that there could be a new beginning in Polish-Russian relations; it also 
meant the possibility of real collaboration between the two countries in the 
common fight. 

Unlike Britain and the United States, however, we had certain conditions 
to present to the Russians in exchange for our pledge of support. The con- 
ditions we offered were generous. We ruled out reparations and indemnities, 
though entitled to both. We promised to forgive, if not forget. 

To our astonishment, when we sat down with Russian Ambassador Ivan 
Maisky in London to draw up a new pact, wc learned that Russia was not 
willing to accept our modest claims. 

Stunned, wc asked the British to help us obtain our minimum demands. 
When we protested that we were only asking for a return to the prewar 
status quo, we were told to remain silent in the interests of “Allied unity’’— 
a phrase used repeatedly thereafter in good faith by the Western Powers, but 
one that was to be abused by the Russians. So we, engaged in a deadly fight 
with the Nazis, were obliged to remain silent about the Ally of our Allies— 
Soviet Russia, 

In the pact that Sikorski signed with Maisky in London on July 30, 1941, 
the Russians renounced the territorial changes in Poland previously recr %- 
nized in the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939. Furthermore, the Russians agreec. to 
restore diplomatic relations with the Polish government in London, to hi .p 
build a Polish army on Soviet soil under the operational command of thf 
USSR, and to grant “amnesty” to all Polish citizens deprived of their freedom 
on Russian tenitory. 

"A valuable contribution to the Allied cause,” Eden said enthusiastically 
of the Sikorski-Maisky Agreement. At the same time Eden also wrote a note 
to Sikorski, which contained a sentence that was later to haunt the British 
conscience: “I also desire to assure you that His Majesty’s Government do not 

* The complete text of this pact is given in the appendix, p. 259, Subsequent reference 
to complete documents will be indicated by small numbers in the body of the book 
which correspond to the numbers of the documents appearing in numerical order in thi 
appendix (pp. 259 to 298). 
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recognize any territorial changes which have been effected in Poland since 
August, 1939.” 

General Sikorski replied immediately, for he had had occasion to doubt the 
sincerity of Russian territorial intentions in Poland. 

“The Polish government take note of Your Excellency’s letter dated July 
30, 194I)” Sikorski wrote, “and desire to express sincere satisfaction at the 
statement that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom do not 
recognize any territorial changes which have been effected in Poland since 
August 1939.” 

The stark truth, however, is that we were completely unable to pin down 
Maisky on the matter of prewar eastern boundaries. We had asked for Rus- 
sia’s recognition of the 1921 boundaries by name, not just a dissolution of the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov line. In addition, we had fought against the inclusion 
of the word “amnesty” in the Agreement, for this word made it appear that 
Russia was acting magnanimously in releasing 1,500,000 Polish citizens, who 
had in fact been carried off into slavery. 

We failed in our arguments, and subsequently we could not raise our 
voices. "Allied unity” was our muzzle. In protest three members of our cabinet 
• resigned. The rest of us stayed on, hoping that the implications of the ommous 
handwriting could be changed. We approved the Agreement as written be- 
'iiause we knew that we could get nothing better. We approved it knowing 
i*>at the lives of 1,500,000 Poles inside Russia were in peril. Without an agrec- 
nfent there would have been no restoration of Soviet-Polish relations; no 
’Official government to fight for the enslaved, who might, under the Russian 
Jtype of justice, have been sentenced as enemy spies. 

General Sikorski, a great statesman as well as a military man, earnestly be- 
lieved that the solution of this friction lay in the camaraderie of arras. He 
dreamed of the day when Polish armies, re-formed in Russia, would fight at 
the side of Red Army men, and that in battle against a common foe the two 
groups would be united as brothers. 

, With that in mind he arranged a Polish-Soviet military agreement, which 
was signed in Moscow on August 14, 1941. In this pact it was agreed that a 
'Polish Army would be organized immediately in Russia; that the army would 
Tje part of the sovereign forces of Poland; that Polish soldiers in Russia would 
receive the pay, rations, and maintenance accorded the Red Army; and, finally, 
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that Russia, aided by such Lend-Lease as Poland was to receive from the 
United States, would outfit and feed the Polish Army in Russia. 

Though a sick man, Stanislaw Kot had flown across German-occupied 
Norway to get to his post as our Ambassador to Russia and was busy trying 
to arrange for the release of, and the carmg for, the multitudes of Poles 
imprisoned in the Soviet Union. General Wiadyslaw Anders, who had been 
named Commander in Chief of the Polish Army in Russia by General 
Sikorski, scoured the country for his old troops and other Poles fit to fight. 

Both Kot and Anders immediately ran into trouble. The August 12, 1941, 
Decree signed by President Kalinin was direct enough: “An amnesty is 
granted to all Polish citizens on Soviet territory at present deprived of their 
freedom as prisoners of war or on other adequate grounds." Yet Kot soon 
informed us that many of the labor-camp commanders were refusing to yield 
the Polish men and women they had enslaved. Anders was puzzled by the 
small number of Polish officers who reported to him when he issued word 
to various prisoner-of-war camps that the military forces of Poland were 
reorganizing on Soviet soil. In Moscow a representative of the American Red 
Cross was rebuffed three times when he sought permission to provide food, 
clothing, and medical supplies for the Polish civilians being released. The 
Soviet authorities made no secret of the fact that they regarded the Red Cross 
as a foreign agent bent upon spying and meddling with the domestic affairs 
of the USSR. 

This attitude of our new ally, directed toward a nation that now wanted 
only to help, was soon to become a source of alarm. We hoped for a clearing 
of the atmosphere after the ocean meeting of Roosevelt and Churchill, the re- 
sult of which was the Atlantic Charter. Our hopes naturally increased with, 
the formal acceptance of that loftily worded agreement by the Russians a 
short time later. 

The Charter is, of cours^i;, fiimiliar to all. I shall quote short portions of it 
and excerpts from the endorsement given it later by the USSR only to high- 
light its subsequent frustration in the case of Poland: 

The Charter called for "no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned” and for the “right of 
alf peoples” to choose the type of government under which they will live. 
It promised that "sovereign rights and self-government will be restored to 
diojc yvho have been forcibly deprived of^them." 
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A month later at St. James Palace in London Ambassador Maisky sig- 
nified Russia’s intention o£ abiding by this new, world bill of rights. Maisky 
denounced “all and any attempts of aggressive powers to impose their will 
upon other peoples.” 

“The Soviet Union believes in the principle of self-determination of nations. 
It defends the right of every nation to the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of its country, and its right to establish such a social order and to 
choose such a form of government as it deems opportune. It proclaims its 
agreement with the fundamental principles of the declaration of Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill." 

Our efforts to prompt the British and United States governments to impress 
on the Russian mind that Poland, too, was entitled to the benefits of such 
pledges were generally without avail. Neither country was in a mood to 
speak bluntly to the Kremlin, though Russia, now in pell-mell retreat before 
the advancing German forces, might have been more attentive at that time. 
The Red Army was in sore need of Allied aid. The best we could get out 
of Washington was a short statement by Welles that it was the understanding 
of the United States that the Polish-Soviet Pact meant that our country’s old 
borders would be reestablished after the war. In the House of Commons, 
Eden said, “There is ... no guarantee of frontiers.” There appeared to be 
widespread fear in British official circles that Russia might capitulate to 
Germany if too much pressure of a political nature was brought to bear upon 
Stalin. 

This was a difficult time for us in London. Prohibited from making even 
the mildest protests over what was taking place in Russian-Polisb relations, 
we were forced to sit by and watch Russia hailed more and more throughout 
the world as a “democratic, liberal government." Hats were thrown into the 
air in the democracies when Russia announced that it would permit Polish 
Catholic and Jewish chaplains to administer to the spiritual needs of the 
army we were forming to aid the Russians. Stalin was widely lauded for his 
“religious tolerance,” but as a matter of fact we got few chaplains. Our own 
long efforts — and frequent rebuffs— to arrange for these chaplains to attend 
the needs of our men were of course overlooked. 

Lend-Lease shipments for Poland, to be routed wherever Poles fought, 
began in September, 1941, with a notation by President Roosevelt that “this 
action demonstrates our intention tp give material support to the fighting 
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determination of the Polish people to establish once again the independence 
of which they were so inhumanly deprived.” 

Simultaneously, Ambassador Kot had been making repeated requests of 
the Kremlin to gain an audience with Stalin in order to ask the Red chieftain 
to speed the release of Polish nationals still held by the Russians despite the 
amnesty order. Kot got as far as Vishinsky on September 27, 1941, and Octo- 
ber 7, and on October 13 was forced to send Vishinsky a stiff note ® about the 
thousands of Poles who had never been told that the amnesty of July, 1941, 
covered them. For Vishinsky’s benefit Kot indicated by list a number of 
locations where Polish citizens were being held in prison. They ranged from 
Gorki and Saratov to the compulsory labor camps of Yakut in eastern Asia, 
and from Chelyabinsk to the far-northern paits of the Republic of Komi. Kot 
also pomted out that the organization of the Polish Army in the USSR 
was not progressing in accordance with the spirit of the July Agreement. 
Polish citizens, he pointed out, had been enrolled in the Red Aimy and later 
transferred to so-called “labor battalions” instead of being directed into the 
Polish Army. 

Of equal concern to us in London at this time were disquieting reports 
from General Anders that few, if any, officers were reporting to him at his 
headquarters at Buzuluk. On October 15, 1941, General Sikorski expiessed 
this uneasiness over what was destined to become an evil history in a note 
to Russian Ambassador Bogomolov, Russia's envoy to the several exile gov- 
ernments stationed in London: 

“The fate of several thousand Polish officers who have not returned to 
Poland and who have not been found in Soviet military camps continues to 
remain uncertain. 

“They are probably dispersed in the northern districts of the USSR. Their 
presence in the Polish Army camps is indispensable. 

“May I also request Your Excellency to draw the attention of the Soviet 
government to the necessity of increasing the aid essential to the formation 
and development of this army. 

“At the same time I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that in view 
of existing military operations I have issued instructions to intensify sabotage 
and subversive activities by Poles in German-occupied Poland.” 

Bogomolov replied a month later: 

“I ^ instructed by the Soviet Government to inform you, Mr. Prime 
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Minister, that all Polish citizens to be set free in accordance with the Decree 
have been set free, and certain specified categories of those released have re- 
ceived material help from the Soviet Authorities. 

“All Polish officers on the territory of the U.S.S.E.. have also been set free. 
Your supposition, Mr. Prime Minister, that a large number of Polish officers 
are dispersed throughout the Northern regions of the U.S.SJi.. is obviously 
based on inaccurate information. . . . 

“The Soviet Government have taken special note of your statement, Mr. 
Prime Minister, concerning your instructions for the intensification of sabo- 
tage and subversive action in German-occupied Poland.” 

Ambassador Kot finally was granted an audience with Stalm on Novem- 
ber lij, 1941. Molotov was also present. Kot immediately brought up the 
question of the missing Polish officers. 

Stalin looked surprised. “Are there still Poles who have not been liberated?” 
he asked. 

“Many,” Kot said. “We are particularly concerned with the cases of about 
15,000 officers who were detained in the Starobielsk, Kozielsk and Ostashkov 
camps. They were transferred to an unknown destination in the sprmg of 
1940, and only btween 350 and 400 have reported to General Anders.” 

“Our amnesty knows no exceptions,” Stalin said. He ground out his cigarette 
and picked up a phone. Then he made a personal inquiry of someone about 
the officers. Stalin listened to a voice on the other end of the line for some 
time, without changing his expression, then hung up and refused to speak 
about the officers during the rest of the meeting. 

The sinister truth was begiiming to dawn. The Polish underground had 
informed us that mail from the officers to their families in Poland had abruptly 
ceased in March, 1940. It was a truth we did not wish to face, and we prayed 
that it was more fear than fact. 

General Sikorski flew to Moscow early in Decamber, 1941, in the hope 
that by discussing the situation with Stalin, man to man, he could bring about 
a change in the incredible treatment of the nationals of one Ally by the of- 
ficials of another. Our offices in London had been swamped by heartbreaking 
communications from Polish civilians who had been released from slave 
camps. We had been supplied with photographic evidence of starvelings from 
which the eye recoiled and with statistics of death rates that shocked the 
mrnd. • 
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Sikorski believed that Stalin, as a hard-pressed military man, could be 
persuaded to shed light on the missing Polish officers who, Sikorski knew, 
could be counted upon to create a strong Polish striking force. He hoped, too, 
to be able to remove the obstacles preventing the supplying of the Polish 
Army in Russia. General Anders had reported to us that supplies for these 
Poles were so short that three soldiers were existing on a smgle soldier’s ra- 
tions; that training conditions were deplorable, equipment atrocious, and 
the hardships great enough to discourage all but the confirmed patriot. 

What Sikorski could not know, as he flew from Kuibyshev to Moscow 
protected by Russian fighter planes, was that the desperately needed American 
relief supplies to the hundreds of thousands of liberated Polish nationals in 
Russia were about to be cut off by the Soviet officials for internal political 
reasons. The packages and tin containers were so elegant by Russian standards 
that Russian citizens had been heard to doubt that America was the capitalistic 
monster they had been told I 

What Sikorski also could not know in advance was the impending ex- 
pulsion of most of the Polish Army units from Russia, the fate of the missing 
officers, and the pitiless cynicism of the Kremlin. This cynicism existed even 
though the roar of German cannonading could be heard in the streets of 
frozen, blacked-out Moscow as Sikorski drove to Stalin’s headquarters. 

“Your officers?” Stalin asked, in response to Sikorski’s first question. "They 
were liberated. They just have not yet reached your quarters. Maybe they’re 
somewhere in Manchuria.” 

Sikorski insisted that this could not be possible; that thousands of Polish 
officers wandering about in Russia would be readily spotted. He added that 
if they were at liberty in Russia, they would eagerly rejoin the fight against 
nazism. 

"They may have escaped.” Stalin shrugged his shoulders, and as had been 
the case during his interview with Kot, he refused to deal further with the 
matter. Though rebuffed, Sikorski stayed on on military matters. He took this 
occasion to compliment the valor of General Anders, who sat at his side in 
Stalin’s study. He reminded Stalin that Anders had been wounded eight times 
in the fight against the combined Nazi and Red forces in 1939 and had then 
been arrested by the Russians when he sought to go to London to continue 
the fight, 

Stal^ located solemnly at Anders. 
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“How long were you in prison?” he asked the Commander in Chief of the 
army we were trying to form to help save Russia. 

“Twenty months,” Anders answered evenly. 

“Were you treated well?” Stalin asked. 

“I was not,” Anders answered directly. "I was treated very badly in the 
camp in Lw6w. In Moscow it was a little better, if the word ‘better’ can be 
used.” 

Stalin looked back at him and shrugged his shoulders again. “Such were 
the conditions," he finally said. 

Before the long night was over, Stalin agieed to outfit our forces more 
adequately. He bawled out General Panfilov, his Deputy Chief of Staff, for 
ignoring his orders to supply the Polish troops, many of whom were shoeless 
and many quartered in stovcless tents in subzero weather. 

The following night, December 4, I94i> with the Germans only a few 
miles from Moscow, Stalin entertained Sikorski lavishly at a Kremlin dinner. 
At the height of the party, however, when Sikorski believed he had found 
some mellowness in the man, Stalm turned to him and said; 

“Now we will talk about the frontier between Poland and Russia.” 

German tanks were at this moment maneuvering just outside the capital. 
The Red Army had not ceased retreating since the previous June. Many 
bureaus of the Soviet government had fled far to the cast, to Kuibyshev. 
Sikorski displayed his surprise. 

“I have no authority to discuss such matters,” he said. “I hardly believe 
this is the time, anyway.” 

Stalin insisted and reinsisted, and eventually Sikorski replied: 

“Poland assumes that the prewar boundaries will prevail, once the war is 
won.” 

Stalin shook his head. 

“I’d like to have some alterations in those frontiefs,” he said. He smiled a 
little, "They’ll be very slight alterations.” 

Sikorski managed to evade the matter, and later that night he signed with 
Stalin one of the many declarations that were to mean so little to us. This 
Declaration * again promised full military collaboration in the war against 
Hitler, punishment of Nazi criminals, and a just and neighborly postwar 
world. 

From such an atmosphere Sikorsla fiew back to London. Dorbg this very 
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■visit to Moscow Stalin was establishing the “Union of Polish Patriots” at 
Saratov under the leadership of a Polish woman, the Communist writer 
Wanda Wasilewska, a “colonel" in the Red Army and a member of the 
Supreme Soviet Council. At the time of the crushing of Poland by the com- 
bined Nazi-Red forces, this iron-faced woman wrote a book proclaiming 
Russia as her “fatherland." 

Such was the beginning of the Lublin government. It was the beginning of 
the police state that “liberated" Poland was to become. 

Sikorski had made a reasonable suggestion to Stalin during their military 
talks. In view of the fact that conditions among the Polish troops in Russia 
were severe and since there were insufficient Polish officers to command them, 
he suggested that 20,000 of these men be permitted to travel to England where 
there were sufficient officers to train them, and that Polish officers in England 
should be sent to the USSR to help train our men there. 

Stalin said he would take the matter into consideration. In the face of dif- 
ficulties, General Anders nevertheless raised an army of almost 80,000 Poles 
in Russia— -the equivalent of eight divisions. Russia provided supplies for 
only 40,000 of them. Some were forced to go without food for a week at a 
stretch. 

The status of the Polish civilians in Russia deteriorated during the winter 
of 1941-1942. Some who were released from slavery were immediately ar- 
rested and sent back to camps without trials. Many were executed for sabo- 
tage. The infant mortality rate during that winter reached 80 per cent. We 
were able eventually to place several thousand Polish relief workers among 
these million Poles. Such reports as the relief workers were able to get back 
showed that our people had been reduced to the borderline of animal life 
by starvadon, work, and terror. The Russians had taken pains, it appeared, 
to place the most intelligent of the Poles in the most menial, manual labor. 
They turned mechanicaf engineers into ditchdiggers; doctors, scientists, and 
chemists they assigned to manure piles. 

We in London could not raise our voices. Nothing was to be said that 
would embarrass Stalin. We were told to hold our peace, not only in the face 
of the arrest of many relief workers, but also despite the fact that hundreds 
of thousands of Poles were forced to become Russian citizens. Those who 
resisted were jailed, shot, or sent into the slower death of the labor camps. 

In I^ndon Sikorski was informed by the British that they had learned from 
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the Russians that a large number o£ Polish Army units in Russia had been 
shipped to Teheran and North Africa “on request.” Stalin, who had promised 
to provide for them, was now accusing them of cowardice. 

We also learned from a Soviet news broadcast that "the question of fron- 
tiers between the USSR and Poland is not settled and is subject to settlement 
in the future.” 

With America now in the war we began to look to her to bring the neces- 
sary pressure to bear on Stalin. Even in a military dilemma creating doubt 
as to their survival, the Russians could, and did, act the part of conquerors 
in diplomatic circles. In 1942 Molotov felt secure enough in his position to 
tell Secretary of State Cordell Hull in Washington, when Hull questioned 
him about Soviet treatment of Poland, that it was none of his business. 
United States Ambassador to Moscow Admiral William H. Standley began 
having difficulty in seeing Molotov or Stalin when the subject dealt with any- 
thing except addidonal Lend-Lease supplies. 

Appeasement of Russia grew by the hour both in London and Washington. 
To the aiucious Poles in London it seemed as if both the British and Ameri- 
can people felt shameful about their inability to open the second front for 
which Stalin now clamored. Communist propaganda, which stressed the 
activities of the Red Army and neglected all Russian depredations, made its 
weight felt in the Allied free press. 

The picture of Russia became distorted. Ambassador Jan Cicchanowski re- 
ported from Washington that pro-Soviet elements had moved into important 
places in some of the United States war agencies and that any American who 
attempted to bring up such distasteful matters as, for instance, the cold- 
blooded murders of the Polish, Jewish Socialist leaders— Henryk Ehrlich and 
Wictor Alter— was pilloried as a "Fascist saboteur and German spy.” 

We finally protested to the United States State Department about the tone 
of the OWI broadcasts to Poland. Such broadcasts, -which we carefully moni- 
tored in Ixjndon, might well have emanated from Moscow itself. The Polish 
underground wanted to hear what was going on in the United States, to 
whom it turned responsive cars and hopeful eyes. It was not interested in 
hearmg pro-Soviet propaganda from the United States, since that duplicated 
the broadcasts sent from Moscow. 

We turned from Churchill to Roosevelt, then back to Churchill. They both 
were uniformly sympathetic but coqtinued to impose silence upon us, as they 
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were reluctant to inject anything into their relations with Stalin that might 
displease him. Each counted upon making a personal plea to Stalin for 
Poland at a meeting— planned for the indefinite future— which Stalin con- 
tinually postponed. 

In the echelons beneath Churchill and Roosevelt our position became worse. 
We were told not to make any move or release any statement that might anger 
Stalin or give him an opportunity to break off relations with the Polish gov- 
ernment in London. That imposed on us an increasingly unbearable muteness 
in the face of growing Soviet charges against us — including one that at first 
vaguely, and then sharply, accused Poland of imperialistic designs against 
the USSR. 

Our own diplomatic protests to Moscow were generally ignored. When we 
took one problem to Washington, Welles suggested that General Sikorski 
make another visit to Stalin. We pointed out that such a move would be 
futile unless the General could go to Moscow with the written assurance that 
the United States stood behind him. Welles could give no such assurance. 

We had thereafter to reckon with the Roosevelt administration’s definite 
appeasement of Russia. It became a heavy cloud over our London efforts, but 
we tried to understand it— Russia was beginning to throw back the German 
forces, and the United States and Britain had been unable to open a second 
front. 

By the end of 1942 the British government began to fear that Germany 
might abruptly negotiate a peace with the Red Army before British forces 
could step back on the Continent— a situation that would have irreparably 
damaged Britain’s position in Europe. 

The tone of official Russian replies to our repeated inquiries about the con- 
ditions under which our 1,500,000 nationals were living in the USSR, and the 
case of the still-missing officers took on a hostile note as 1942 progressed. On 
March 13 of that year, Bogomolov in a sharp reply to Polish Foreign Minister 
Edward Raezyfiski declared that the Soviet Union "cannot agree” with pro- 
tests concerning the Polish citizens in the USSR and the missing officers. 

We looked hopefully to Casablanca for a solution to our predicament. But 
after Roosevelt's return to Washington we were told that he considered the 
status of Russian-Polish relations so "delicate and difficult” that he did not 
<hoosc to intervene at that time. He added that he could do nothing "except 
marvd at the workings of the Soviet mcatality,” and that he refused to restate 
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the principles of the Atlantic Charter to which Russia had subscribed. The 
best answer we got in Washington was, in effect, “Keep your shirt on.” 

Everything would be changed just as soon as Roosevelt and Churchill could 
sit down with Stalin— at Stalin’s leisure. Everything! 

On February 19, 1943, the Radtans\a V^raina published an article by the 
playwright Korncytchuk, third husband of Wanda Wasilewska, putting into 
printed form for the first time Russia’s bold claims in eastern Poland. The 
article presented the frontier question in such a way as to make it appear that 
Poland was laying wholly unjustified claims to Soviet territory. The article, 
of course, expressed an official view; else it could not have been published. 
We could not take its charges in silence, for to have done so would have been 
a tacit admission of guilt. On February 35 we sent a stiff note * repudiating 
the malicious propaganda. 

The complete anatomy of Russia’s intentions was revealed in her cynical 
reply of March a, 1943, which accused the Poles of favoring the “dismember- 
ment” of Ukrainian and White Ruthenian lands and peoples. The Russians 
even had the gall to invoke the Atlantic Charter as justification for dividing 
Poland at the Curzon line. 

Anger welled up in us from two years of silence in the face of lies and ag- 
gression, but we swallowed our bitterness in a reply of March 4, 1943,® which 
pointed out that the Curzon line was originally proposed in 1919-1930 as 
an armistice line, not a frontier. There was no reply to this final note to Mos- 
cow. In London we waited for Russia to make the next move. But that move 
came from Germany. On April 13, 1943, the German radio announced the 
discovery in Katyii, near Smolensk, of eight mass graves containing thou- 
sands of the Polish officers for whom we had been searching since July of 
1941. The German radio placed the blame on the Russians. 
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ijjOOQ Polish prisoners of war dead 
The Germans open the graves 
German and Russian hypocrisy 
Truth about the murders 
Stalin said '^Liquidate^' 


M The bare announcement by the German radio — on April 13, 
1943 — that the mass graves of “about ten thousand” Polish 
officers had been discovered near Katyn on April 12, 1943, was 
followed by a press conference at the Foreign Ministry in 
Berlin. It was a revolting story as outlined by the Germans, 
and though we in London were by nature skeptical of all German state- 
ments, their account of the Katyd atrocities tied up many of the loose ends 
of our own ceaseless search for our men. 

It took the Russians three days to retort, during which time we dispatched 
underground units to th 4 *scene and confirmed at least the fact that the graves 
had been found. Our men reported that about four thousand bodies had been 
unearthed. 

On April 15, 1943, the Moscow radio described the German charges as “vile 
fabrications” It added: 

“Itt the last two or three days the Goebbcls’ liars have been distributing 
false stories about the mass murders of Polish officers by the Soviets in the 
spring;.of 1940 in the area of Smolensk. » 
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"In this new invention by the German Fascists, full of fabrications and lies, 
they mention the village of Gniezdovo. However, they remain silent on the 
fact that the village of Gniezdovo is well known as the site of archaeological 
excavations of the Gniezdovo burial mound. It is a place of well-known 
historical graves. 

“Nobody will be misled by the lies and falsifications of the German Fascists.” 

In the hope of receiving an impartial appraisal of this appalling event, Gen- 
eral Sikorski then made the decision to turn the matter over to the International 
Red Cross. On April i6, 1943, Polish Minister of National Defense, Lieutenant 
General Marian Kukiel issued the following summary and announcement; 

On September ry, 1940, the official organ of the Red Army, the Red Star, stated 
that during the fighting which took place after September 17, 1939, i8r,ooo Polish 
prisoners of war were taken by the Soviets. Of this number about 10,000 were 
officers of the regular army and reserve. 

According to information in possession of the Polish Government, three large 
camps of Polish prisoners of war were set up in the U.S.S.R. in November, 1939. 

t. In Koziclsk, east of Smolensk 

2. In Starobielsk, near Kharkov, and 

3. In Ostashkov, near Kalinin, where police and military police were concen- 
trated. 

At the beginning of 1940 the camp authorities informed the prisoners in all three 
camps that all camps were about to be broken up and that they would be allowed 
to return to their home and families. Allegedly for this purpose, lists of places to 
which individual prisoners wished to go after their release were made. 

At that time there were: 

1. In Kozielsk, about 5,000 men, including some 4,500 officers. 

2. In Starobielsk, about 3,920 men, including 100 civilians; the rest were officers, 
of whom there were some medical officers. 

3. In Ostashkov, about 6,570 men, including some 380 officers. 

On April 5, 1940, the breaking up of these camps was begun and groups of 60 
to 300 men were removed from them every few days* until the middle of May, 
From Kozielsk they were sent in the direction of Smolensk. About 400 people 
only were moved from all three camps in June, 1940, to Griazovicte in the V^ogda 
district. 

When after the conclusion of the Polish-Soviet Treaty of July 30, 1941, and the 
signing of the Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, the Polish Government pro- 
ceeded to form the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R.> it was expected that the o&cea 
from the above mentioned camps would form the cadres of senior and junior of- 
ficers of the army in formation. At the end of August, i94r, a group of Palish 
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officers from Griazovictz arrived to join the Polish units in Buzuluk; not one officer, 
however, among those deported in other directions from Koziclsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov appeared. In all, therefore, about 8,300 officers were missing, not count- 
ing 7,000 N.C.O.’s, soldiers and civilians, who were in those camps when they 
were broken up. 

Ambassador Kot and General Anders, perturbed by this state of affairs, addressed 
to the competent Soviet authorities inquiries and representations about the fate of 
the Polish officers from the above mentioned camps. 

In a conversation with Mr. Vishinsky, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on 
October 6, T94t, Ambassador Kot asked what had happened to the missing officers. 
Mr. Vishinsky answered that all prisoners of war had been freed from the camps 
and therefore they must be at liberty. 

In October and November, in his conversations with Premier Stalin, Mr. Molotov 
and Mr. Vishinsky, the Ambassador on various occasions returned to the question 
of the prisoners of war and insisted upon being supplied with lists of them, such 
lists having been compiled carefully and in detail by the Soviet Government. 

During his visit to Moscow, Prime Minister Sikorski in a conversation on Decem- 
ber 3, 1941, with Premier Stalin, also intervened for the liberation of all Polish 
prisoners of war, and not having been supplied by the Soviet authorities with their 
lists, he handed to Premier Stalin on this occasion an incomplete list of 3,845 Polish 
officers which their former fellow-prisoners had succeeded in compiling. Premier 
Stalin assured General Sikorski that the amnesty was of a general and universal 
character and affected both military and civilians. On March 18, 1943, General 
Anders handed Premier Stalin a supplementary list of 800 officers. Nevertheless, 
not one of the officers mentioned in either of these lists has been returned to the 
Polish Army. 

Besides these interventions in Moscow and Kuibyshev, the fate of Polish prison- 
ers of war was the subject of several interviews between Minister Raezydski and 
Ambassador Bogomolov. On January 38, 1942, Minister Raezynski, in the name 
of the Polish Government, handed a note to Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov, draw- 
ing his attention once again to the painful fact that many thousand Polish officers 
had still not been found. 

Ambassador Bogomolov informed Minister RaezyAski on March 13, 194a, that 
in accordance with the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
XJ.S.S.R, of August 13, 1941, and in accordance with the statements of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of November 8 and 19, r94i, the amnesty had 
been put into full effect, and that it related both to civilians and military. 

On May 19, 1942, Ambassador Kot sent the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs a Memorandum in which he expressed his regret at the refusal to supply 
him yrith a list of prisoners, and his concern as to their fate, emphasizing the high 
value these officers would have in military operations against Germany. 

the Polish Government nor the Polish Embassy in Kuibyshev has ever 
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received an answer as to the whereabouts of the missing officers and other prison- 
ers who have been deported from the three camps mentioned above. 

We have become accustomed to the lies of German propaganda and we under- 
stand the purpose behind its latest revelations. In view, however, of abundant and 
detailed German information concerning the discovery of the bodies of many thou- 
sands of Polish officers near Smolensk, and the categorical statement that they 
were murdered by the Soviet authorities in the spring of 1940, the necessity has 
arisen that the mass graves should be investigated and the facts alleged verified by 
a competent international body, such as the International Red Cross. The Polish 
government has therefore approached this institution with a view to their sending 
a delegation to the place where the massacre of the Polish prisoners of war is said 
to have taken place. 

The criminally hypocritical tone of the Nazi propaganda mills during these 
difficult days was too much to stomach. Then on April 17, 1943, the day after 
we made our appeal to the International Red Cross, the cabinet issued a 
communique* summarizing the many Nazi mass atrocities that had been 
committed in Poland. Wc denied the Nazi claims to the role of defender of 
Christian Europe against the Russian east. But the explanation of Katyn 
offered on April 18 by the Soviet Information Bureau was just as unconvincing 
as the Nazi pretense to the title of defender of Western culture. Pompously 
the Russians proclaimed: 

"The German-Fascist murderers, whose hands are stained with the blood 
of hundreds of thousands of innocent viatms, who methodically exterminate 
the populations of countries they have occupied without sparing children, 
women or old people, who exterminated many hundreds of thousands of 
Polish citizens in Poland itself, will deceive no one by their base lies and 
slanders, 

“The hand of the Gestapo can easily be traced in this hideous frame-up. 
There were, in fact, some former Polish prisoners in 1941 in the area west 
of Smolensk {Editor's note: a complete contradiction of Soviet statements that 
the men had been released]. After the withdrawal of the Soviet troops from 
Smolensk they fell, together with many Soviet citizens, into the hands of the 
German-Fascist executioners. 

"Some of them were killed immediately by the Germans. Others were left 
alive for a special occasion: this occasion has come now. German Fascists 
have shot thousands of unarmed people, supplied the bodies with touebed-up, 
documents, which came from Gest^o archives, and buried their victims on 
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Russian soil, using for this purpose the archaeological excavations of the 
Gniezdovo burial mound, the existence of which they are now ignoring. 

“Thus the mystery becomes understandable. The Polish prisoners were 
murdered by the Germans, and this wholesale murder took place recently; 
that is why the bodies had not decomposed. 

“The German Fascists, who have exterminated the Polish intelligentm, 
who have turned the Polish nation into cattle, are now eager to come forward 
as Poland’s protectors. Can one imagine the Germans as Poland’s protectors? 
It is such nonsense that nobody in the world would believe it. By slandering 
the Soviet Union diey want to make the whole world forget their crimes.” 

Prauda, on April 19, angrily declared that we of the Polish government-in- 
exile had "swallowed a carefully baited hook thrown out by the German 
propaganda agencies in order to conceal the Germans’ own black record.” 
We were "cooperating” with the “Hitlerite hangmen." Our appeal to the 
International Red Cross, the paper said officially, “constituted direct assistance 
to the enemy in the fabrication of a foul lie which will fill all people of 
common sense with repugnance. . . ” 

The blow finally fell on April 25. It had, of course, been expected. But to use 
the Katyfi incident as the pretext seemed to us in London the ultimate in 
cruelty. Molotov’s manner as he handed the historic note to Polish Ambas- 
sador Tadcusz Romcr reflected the hostility of the text, which ended by 
serving notice that the Soviet was severing relations with the Polish govern- 
ment. 

The International Red Cross announced on April ay that it would refuse 
to undertake the inquiry into the German charges “unless a corresponding 
invitation to do so was received from the Soviet government.” By April 30 it 
was apparent to us that Stalin would never agree to deliver this case to neutral 
observers. So we announced through the Polish Telegraphic Agency that 
in. view of the difficulticstonfronting the IRC in complying with the Polish 
request the Polish government regarded the appeal as having lapsed. 

The Germans went forward with their own probe, however. They created 
an international commission of physicians and university professors,* mainly 
from countries occupied by Hitler’s forces. 

The German-sponsored commission reported at the end of its study that 

*Tb* commiMiotv inejuded Dr, Speleers, a Belgian, of the University of Ghent) Dr. 
Markov^ a Bolgarian, of the University of Sofa; Dr. TramMn, Denmark, Institute of 
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the officers had been murdered during March and April, 1940, at which time 
the territory in question was in Russian hands. In addition to the commission, 
a delegation of the Polish Red Cross from Cracow inspected the graves. The 
graves were also shown to groups of Polish, American, and British prisoners 
of war. 

The full story of the murder of the officers has till now never been told. The 
irrefutable truth is that the officers were slaughtered in cold blood by Russians 
and by Russians only. Russian officials issued formal statements about the 
“liberation” of the officers for more than two years after they had been 
slaughtered in a scene that must have sickened Heaven. 

The full story is this: The Red Army rounded up some 250,000 prisoners 
of war after the 1939 invasion of eastern Poland, These men were sent at 
first to nearly a hundred camps. Later, the enlisted men were separated from 
the officers. Some of these men were released and sent home; others were 
packed off to forced-labor camps; some incorporated into the Red Army, 
others allowed to return to the German-occupied zone of Poland, where the 
Germans put them into labor camps. 

During the days of the Red-Nazi alliance the Germans never asked for 
the repatriation of Polish officers because under the Hague Convention it was 
not permissible to put an officer to work. The Nazis wanted only Poles who 
were fit for back-breaking manual labor. 

The Polish officers eventually were placed in three main Russian camps. 
Between November, 1939, and the spring of 1940, the Kozielsk camp held 
4,500 officers and cadet officers; Starobielsk held 3,920 officers and cadet of- 
ficers; and Ostashkov held approximately 6,500 officers, military police, fron- 
tier guards, and policemen. 

From April until June, 1940, the officers’ camp at Pavlishtchev Bdr received 
245 men from Kozielsk, 79 from Starobielsk, and 124 men from Ostashkov— 
a total of 448, Between 350 and 400 of these office^ were moved from Pav- 
lishtchev B6r to Griazovietz. They were the only ones of an original group of 

Medicine, Copenhagen; Dr, Saxin, Finland, Helsinki University; Dr, Palmieri, Italy, 
University of Naples; Dr. Milslavich, Yugoslavia, University of Agram; Dr. de Burlet, 
The Netherlands, University of Groningen; Dr. Hdjek, Czechoslovakia, Charles Uni- 
versity; Dr. Birkle, Rumania, Institute of Medicine and Criminology, Bucharest; Dr, 
Naville, Switzerland, University of Geneva; Dr. Subik, Czechoslovakia, University of 
Cotnenius; Dr. Orsos, Hungary, University of Budapest and Dr. Costedoat; a medical 
inspector attached to the Vichy govemirvait 
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14,920 at the three main camps to make their way to General Anders head- 
quarters. They reported to him between August and September of 1941. 

The rest of the prisoners of war— about 15,000— were murdered. They were 
murdered after being promised that they were being sent home to Poland. 
In November, 1939, the Russians began a series of screenings that grouped the 
officers by home provinces. They were permitted to write to their families, 
telling them of their expectation of an early return. The Polish Red Cross, 
working under the German occupation, made certain plans to receive them. 

At the same time a seiies of secret conversations sealing their fate took 
place between the Germans and Russians. At the close of the Red-Nazi rape 
of Poland it had been agreed * that the Russians would return to the German- 
occupied zone of Poland all German nationals in their hands and that the 
Germans in turn would yield such Ukrainians and White Russians as they 
rounded up in their zone. 

Early in 1940, however, the Russians complained to the Germans that the 
Nazis had gathered nearly thirty thousand Ukrainians into training camps, 
preparing them to join Hitler’s armed forces. Most of them were in camps 
near Krosno and Zakopane. The Reds demanded the return of these men 
and offered in exchange to send back the Polish officers. An agreement was 
reached; hence the screening preparations for the return of the Polish officers. 

At the last conceivable moment, the Germans remembered certain funda- 
mental Nazi precepts. Among these were the need of Lebensraum but not of 
people, the planned extermination of the Polish intelligentsia, and the pos- 
ability that they might face later prosecutbn if they mistreated officers pro- 
tected by the Hague Convention. 

So the Germans informed the Russians that they would return 30,000 
Ukrainians but did not want the Polish officers. Shortly thereafter in March, 
1940, the Polish officers, who were so carefully segregated before that, were 
suddenly mixed together»again. The three big camps began to be evacuated. 
The men from Koziclsk were taken by train to Gniezdovo, where a bus 
carted them in lots of thirty to the nearby forest for the mass executions. 

Without exception all the victims whose bodies were found in the Katyfl 
gnivcs were shot through the back of the head, an almost official Russian 
^arm liquidation. About two hundred 6fty of the bodies had their hands 
tfod bdkind their backs. The heads of others had been covered with thdr 
*iiablnjor*Bibbent^ Rjct~Confidential Protoeol, September 28, 1939, 
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overcoats* before the shootings. The ropes were Russian made. The men were 
killed by German revolvers, manufactured by Gustav Gcnschow and Com- 
pany between 1932 and 1931. The guns were of a type exported to Russia 
and to the Baltic States. 

Medical examination by a thirteen-nation board, predominantly from 
German-dominated countries, showed also that many of the men had struggled 
desperately against their executioners, a reaction that the Russians attempted 
to guard against by limiting each group of victims to about thirty, or fewer. 

The Russians had made one great mistake, beyond the crime itself. The 
ground in which they placed the dead officers was of a peculiar composition 
that virtually mummified dead objects placed in it. What might have become 
unidentifiable skeletons in a few months remained well-preserved corpses 
with papers and other means of identification intact. Diaries, newspapers, 
and unmailed letters fixed the time of the murders. These papers proved that 
4,143 men found in seven of the Katyfi graves had been killed during April, 
1940. About no others, found in the eighth grave, had been killed in May, 
1940, Among the 4,253 bodies found were many whose names were on the 
lists that had been handed over to Stalin by Ambassador Kot, General Sikorski, 
and General Anders. 

The discovered bodies were those of men who had been held in the Koziclsk 
camp. What had happened to the men from Ostashkov and Starobiclsk? 

Those from Ostashkov were sent first to Vyazma by train. They were re- 
moved from the train, put into automobiles, and driven away. Those from 
Starobielsk were moved at the same time— m April and May, 1940— to Khar- 
kov by train. Autos picked them up at the station, and they, too, vanished. 

Perhaps, one day, the forests near Vyazma and Kharkov will reveal the 
location of their graves. Those discoveries, when and if they come, vvill not 
make more palatable the fact that these men were in their graves when 
Molotov, Vishinsky, and Bogomolov were protessing repeatedly that they 
had been set free. They were in their graves when Stalin pretended to be 
solicitous about their welfare. 

The Russians have never presented convincing evidence which would 
prove their innocence in the Katyn case. Long after the Nazi-sponsored investi- 
gation, they sent their own commission to Katyfi. But this commission was 
made up exclusively of Soviet citizens. The Russians have never permitted a 
neutral or international board to takf part in the scrutiny of the case. They did 
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not even permit their Lublin stooges to investigate the graves, but they did 
direct General Zygmunt Berling, a Polish Communist whom they had placed 
in charge of the Kofeiuszko Division of the Red Army, to speak on the site 
of the murders when the Red Army recovered that area in its counteroffensive. 

On that occasion Berling condemned the Polish government in London 
for appealing to the International Red Cross for an impartial investigation. 
It must be pointed out here, however, that Berling knew as early as the spring 
of 1940 that the men had been murdered by the Russians. In the spring of 
1940 the Russians discussed with a group of captured Polish officers, including 
Berling, the formation of Polish military units in the Red Army, Several 
Polish generals who refused to take part in these talks were badly mistreated, 
but Berling, by now craven enough to support the formation of Polish aid to 
an army that was allied with Hitler, asked permission to speak to the Polish 
officers in the camps at Ostashkov and Starobielsk. 

Laventry Beria, chief of the NKVD and a party to these talks, promptly 
told Berling— in the presence of Beria’s deputy Merkulov— that “unfortu- 
nately, these men are no longer available. A great mistake was made.” 

Upon my return to Red-dominated Poland in June, 1945, General Prosecu- 
tor Sawicki (whose real name is Reisicr) approached me and asked if I 
thought it would be a good idea to stage a hearing that would acquit the 
Russians of the Katyd murders. 

“Katyn stays in the hearts of the Polish people,” the worried Communist 
said, “VVe should have a comprehensive hearing.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “Let us have a public trial and introduce all the 
proper documents. A fair trial will unquestionably prove the identity of the 
murderers." 

Sawicki hesitated before asking me what I would be prepared to testify to 
if called to the stand. 

“Only what I know/'*! answered. ‘T know positively that there was an 
agfeement between the Germans and Russians concerning the exchange of 
Poles and Ukrainians and that the Germans would not accept the Polish 
officers offered in that exchange. 

“I would testify, too, that we in London were repeatedly told by Russian 
officials that the men were at liberty when they were in truth foully murdered. 
And I would tell of the great efforts by the retreating Germans to salvage all 
docun^ts pertaining to this crime ” ^ 
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Sawicki asked me what I knew about documents. His concern was obvious. 

“The Katyn documents,” I said, “were taken by the retreating Germans 
from Cracow to Wroclaw, from Wroclaw into Germany, and finally to 
Czechoslovakia, where there Is indication that they were recovered by the 
American forces." I told him, too, of Polish Red Cross documents concerning 
Katyfi that were also sent to the west. 

Sawicki left me, mumbling that such testimony would not prove the identity 
of the murderers. He reported the conversation to the Polish Security Police, 
and then he and Minister of Justice Henryk Swiqtkowski flew to Moscow in 
the hope of improving their position as puppets of the Kremlin by outlining 
a planned hearing that would absolve Russia of all complicity in the murders. 
They were told to stop all such plans and to return to Warsaw. 

The ghosts of the murdered officers filled the courtroom of the war criminal 
trials at Nuremberg and were ignored — another fateful and historic example 
of appeasement. The indictment against the Nazi war leaders made specific 
mention of the Katyfi murders. Beyond that the word “Katyn” was rarely men- 
tioned. The prosecution of German crimes in eastern Europe was handed to 
the Russian members of the International Tribunal. 

Goering, Ribbentrop, and the others on trial were permitted to mtroduce the 
ofiScial German White Boo\, which accused the Russians of the murders, and 
to produce three defense witnesses. 

The Russian prosecutor produced his own star witness — the Bulgarian 
Markov, associated with the University of Sofia as a professor whose specialty 
was the medical aspect of criminology. Dr. Markov had been used by the 
Nazis in 1943 as an official observer at the opening of the graves and had 
signed the report that accused the Russians of the crime. He now testified, 
however, that the Germans had permitted him to examine the bodies for 
only fifteen minutes and that he had been coerced at gun point into signing 
the report. The tribunal failed to take official note'*of the fact that Markov 
had been subsequently arrested by the NKVD when the Red Army entered 
Bulgaria, had been imprisoned for months, and was now telling an entirely 
different story than the one he had previously told. 

The ultimate sentence of the Nazi war leaders eliminated all mention of 
Katyfi, though it had been part of the indictment. Obliquely, then, the Ger- 
mans—abundantly guilty as they were on other counts— were acquitted of 
killing the Polish officers. , 
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But the blame has never been officially placed on the real murderers— the 
Russians. Nuremberg, the first such court of justice in the history of civiliza- 
tion, was not immune to further appeasement of Russia by her Allies. 

The semiofficial Russian view now seems to be that Katyii resulted from a 
misunderstanding of an order signed by Stalin. Recently in London a Russian 
officer associated with the Soviet Embassy told a group that the Red Army 
must be absolved of the murders. He placed the blame on Stalin’s stubborn 
refusal to delegate authority and the grim literal-mindedness of the Russian 
secret police. 

This officer said tltat in Stalin’s zeal to handle all military matters Stalin 
was as jealous of his role as was Hitler or Mussolini. This accounted for the 
fact that the Kremlin was often filled with officers of all ranks, waiting for 
personal instructions from Stalin. 

As regards the Polish prisoners of war, an officer was dispatched to the Krem- 
lin for advice. He eventually saw Stalb and briefly outlined the situation. 

Stalin, according to the officer in London, took a piece of his personal sta- 
tionery and wrote one word upon it, "Liquidate.” 

The officer returned to his Red Army headquarters with the one-word 
order, but after a meeting with other officers it was decided that this was a 
task for the NKVD, not the army. 

’’About a year later the Poles began to ask us about the fate of their officers,” 
the Red Army man told his private group m London. “Fbally they reached 
’Our Father’ Stalin and asked. 'Our Father’ remembered his order but did 
not know how it had been carried out 

"So he picked up the telephone and asked the army for information. A staff 
officer cxplabed what had happened, and Stalin became silent for he knew 
the ramifications of the word he had written. 

"What does liquidate mean? It is an order that can be fulfilled in a number 
of ways, dependent often’iipon the interprttadon of the agent involved. Those 
Polish officers could have been released under the meanbg of the Stalin order. 
They could have been sent to other prisons, to work b a factory or quarry, 
of to Siberia. The NKVD took the direct meaning." 

This is as much of an admission as probably will ever come from the mouth 
of a Ku^an of any importance. It confirms the Russian guilt and carps only 
the method by which the death sentence was fulfilled. But the ordear— 
, iLfeltfidattf’—was signed by Stalb himsplf. 
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LOSS OF A PATRIOT AND 
MORE 

Sikorski dies 

I am named Prime Minister 
Teheran decisions 
Bierut goes to Warsaw 



The rupture of Polish-Soviet relations in April, 1943, did not 
stop Poland’s participation in the war against Hider and our 
efforts to reestablish our relations with the Kremlin in the in- 


^terests of Allied unity. Three days after the break, General 
Sikorski formally denied the Russian charges that we sought 
any part of Soviet territory, reminded Stalin that thousands of our men were 
still lighting the common foe, and pledged that Poland would continue to live 
up to the pacts that it had signed with Russia to prosecute the war and to 
restore Polish independence after the war. 

Stalin made no direct reply, but on May 4, 1943, in the course of answering 
two questions submitted to him by the Moscow correspondent of the London 
Times and The "New Yor\ Times the Marshal explained himself; 


Question; Does the government of the U.S.S.R. desire to see a strong and in- 
dependent Poland after the defeat of Hitlerite Germany? 

Stalin; Unquestionably, it does. 

Question: On what fundamentals is it your opinion that relations between Poland! 

and the U.S.S.R. should be based after the war? 

Stalin: Upon the fundamentals of sdid good neighborly relations and mutual ro- 
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spect, or, should the Polish people so desire, upon the fundamentals of an alli- 
ance providing for mutual assistance against the Germans as the chief ene- 
mies of the Soviet Union and Poland. 

General Sikorski took note of that. 

“It is difficult for me not to show reserve,” he said, “even in the face of such a 
favorable declaration by Premier Stalin, at the very moment when the Polish 
Ambassador has been forced to leave Russia and the masses of Polish popula- 
tion in USSR are left without the care and assistance of their government.” 

General Sikorski kept up his efforts to heal the breach until the end of his 
life— an end that saw this patriot vilified in the Red press and his reputation as 
head of the Polish government eaten away by the Kremlin’s open encourage- 
ment of the Union of Polish Patriots in the Soviet Union. This Communist 
group became emboldened enough to announce its plans for “postwar Poland.” 

Before General Sikorski took off on his last flight — an inspection trip of our 
army in the Middle East— he asked both the British and American govern- 
ments to intercede with Stalin and arrange for a Sikorski-Stalin meeting. 
When the two governments attempted the role of mediator in this crisis, they 
were successful only in redoubling the Soviet press attack on our leader. As 
he flew to Iraq to inspect troops, he was branded a “Fascist” and accused of 
“playing into the hands of the Germans.” 

The General journeyed to Cairo and then to Gibraltar. Even at Gibraltar, in 
the last hours of his life, he found trouble with the Russians. Russian Ambas- 
sador Maisky was the guest of the British governor that same day, and the 
General was placed in a portion of the governor’s house where he would not 
meet Maisky. 

At II P.M. on July 4, 1943, Sikorski’s Liberator plane struggled heavily off 
the short runway at Gibraltar, as if driven by a sudden gust, and plummeted 
into the water at full power. 

He, his daughter, all of his staff, and a British M.P., Victor Cazalet (attached 
to him by Churchill), went to their deaths. The only survivor was his Czech 
pilot. 

Poland and the world lost a great man. 

On July 6, after King George VI had expressed his deep regret over the death 
of our ladcr, a moving tribute was paid to him by Churchill. 

“I was often brought into contatt with General Sikorski ” Churchill told 
the libuse of CcHounons. “I had a high rjpgard for him and admired his poise 
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and calm dignity amid so many trials and baffling problems. He was a man of 
remarkable preeminence, both as statesman and soldier. 

“His agreement with Marshal Stalin of July 30, 1941, was an outstanding ex- 
ample of his political vision. Until the moment of his death he lived in the con- 
viction that all else must be subordinated to the needs of the common struggle 
and in the faith that a better Europe will arise in which a great and independent 
Poland will play an honorable part. 

“We British here and throughout the Commonwealth and Empire, who de- 
clared war on Germany because of Hitler’s invasion of Poland and in fulfill- 
ment of our guarantee, feel deeply for our Polish Allies in their new loss. We 
express our sympathy to them; we express our confidence in their immortal 
qualities; and we proclaim our resolve that General Sikorski’s work shall not 
have been done in vain.” 

The Russians who had condemned him only a few days before now hypocrit- 
ically spoke of him as a great man, a view held by other Allies and expressed 
sincerely by them. 

I saw Churchill on July 8, 1943, at 10 Downing Street and thanked him for 
his eulogy. 

“I delivered that address not only because of General Sikorski but because 
of Poland," the Prime Minister replied. “I loved that man. He was one of the 
truly great statesmen of this war. And I love Poland. At the moment Hitler 
attacked your country I demanded that Great Britain declare war immediately. 

“I will fight for the freedom of Poland. I will fight for a strong and inde- 
pendent Poland, and I’ll never cease fighting for it.” 

Our talk turned to the diffleuit situation between Russia and Poland. 

“The Russians are a strange people,” Churchill sighed, “Sometimes one can- 
not understand them. Their wild, primitive nature so often makes itself ap- 
parent.” Later he was to say: “I remember once, when Stalin was my guest, he 
behaved so brutally and was so lacking in tact that i had to speak sharply to 
him. I had to be rude myself. 

“We’ll have many troubles with them,” Churchill continued, “believe me. 
But also believe me when I say that I’ll always be on your side.” 

In this atmosphere of broken Soviet-Polish relations I was named Prime 
Minister on July 14, 1943. We had first sought and obtained the endorsement 
of our parliament from the Polish underground by radio contacts from Lon- 
don. 
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Conditions in our underground v?cre of tremendous concern. In addition to 
the troubles of operating a clandestine force constantly under attack by Hit- 
ler’s armed forces and the ferreting of the Gestapo, we were oppressed by the 
first stirrings of Soviet aid. The Reds were dropping parachutists into Poland, 
not to render us the needed military and moral support, but to prepare the way 
for the coming political domination of our country. They came primarily 
armed with propaganda. Their physical help consisted mainly of an occasional 
grenade thrown clumsily into a house or meeting at which Germans (and 
sometimes Poles) were present. 

The Polish government sought consistently to harmonize its underground 
fight with that of the Red Army. In December, 1941, during his visit to Mos- 
cow, General Sikorski drew up an agreement with General Zhukov. The 
agreement called for harmony of action within Poland and was verbally agreed 
to by Zhukov, an NKVD general serving as liaison officer with the Polish 
Army. But when Sikorski returned to London, he was informed that Stalin 
had rejected the agreement. 

Despite the formal rejection Stalin did drop parachutists into Poland, and 
before the end of December, 1941, the commander of these men had been con- 
tacted by the chief of our Home Arnay forces, General Grot-Roweeki. This 
commander also submitted to Stalin through London the Polish request for 
closer teamwork, but the only thing we gained was Stalin’s permission for our 
underground to keep him informed of its military operations. The Russians 
agreed to accept valuable information concerning Nazi military activities but of- 
fered no collaboration with the providers of that intelligence. 

At the end of 1942 the German command in Poland began evacuating thou- 
sands of Poles from the Lublin area and replacing them with Germans from 
Bessarabia and the Baltic States. Sikorski at this time was in Mexico, arranging 
for the transfer to Mexico of Polish children marooned b the USSR and Iran. 
As acting Prime Mbister I issued an order to the underground to resist the 
Germans jo the Lublin region openly. Our men gave a good account of them* 
selves, and the Germans stopped these mass transfers. 

This seemed a propitious time for our new Ambassador to Moscow, Tadeusz 
Komer, who had replaced Kot, to approach Stalin once again and ask for the 
ax)peration and material aid that would have e:i^>aoded our ability to fight. 

rrhe time is not ripej I would be sorry to see any more Polish blood shed," 
Sbiiiii; told Romer, rejecting his proposal^. 
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In 1943 when I came into office, the Soviet-Polish relations were already 
broken and the Soviet aid was more hindrance than support. When one Com- 
munist grenade was thrown, perhaps killing a few Germans, the Germans 
would then line up as many as a hundred Poles as hostages and shoot them. 
When a Polish family harbored some Red parachutist who had sought such 
help and then been discovered, the entire family would be liquidated. On a 
number of occasions entire villages were burned in reprisal. 

Yet it was my obligation to refashion some kind of relationship between 
Poland and Russia. Our troops and the Red Army were conducting separate 
actions against the common enemy. About one million of our people, seized 
and herded into Russia when the Red Army invaded Poland in 1939, were still 
in the USSR’s slave camps and deprived— because relations had been ruptured 
—of the aid we were now in a position to send to them. These things I had in 
min d when I made my first speech as Prime Minister. 

After paying tribute to my beloved predecessor and noting our fortunate 
friendship with Great Britain and the United States, I announced the Polish 
government’s recognition of the French Committee of National Liberation— 
a recognition born of the close collaboration between French and Polish under- 
ground units— and commented on the recent agreement we had concluded in 
London calling for close postwar collaboration with Czechoslovakia. 

I added, however! 

It would be unfounded to suppose that we have in mind the creation of some 
cordon sanitmre. A central-Euiopean organization would have to work together 
with Russia on friendly terras, both in the economic and political spheres. Diffi- 
culties arising out of the past are great, but can be swept aside by good will on both 
sides. 

My chief concern was, naturally, the Polish-Soviet crisis. I told the members 
of the Polish parliament that the Polish government^csired a permanent un- 
derstanding with the USSR.® 

In my first meetings with Eden as Prime Minister I brought up such ques- 
tions as our underground’s growing need of supplies from Allied arsenals and 
sought to make contact with the estranged Russians through the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Most importantly, I sought Eden’s aid in the estabfishment of a Big Three 
commission to be attached to the Red Army as it swept back over Poland, 
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provided, o£ course, that Polish-Soviet relations had not been healed at the 
time of this advance across our country. 

I offered to parachute into Poland, along with some members of my cabinet, 
if enough aid could be brought to the Polish Home Army to enable it to stage 
a country-wide uprising against the Germans. 

I asked also for Allied liaison officers to help coordinate the activities of the 
Poles with those of the Red Army, which eventually would strike the Ger- 
mans on our territory— a fight in which we were eager to join. 

Eden promised to take up the matter with Churchill and other Allied lead- 
ers. As matters turned out, only a few liaison officers— all British— actually got 
to Poland to discover the true nature of its liberation by the Red Army. The 
Big Three commission was never realized, for the simple reason that the Brit- 
ish, whom I had asked to propose it, knew that the Russians would never agree. 

Subsequently I was able to give Eden a copy of a remarkable document I 
had received from within fighting Poland. In view of the fact that some of its 
authors later were arrested as "reactionaries,” it remains a living symbol of a 
hard-pressed underground’s determination to create after victory a truly free, 
democratic, and progressive country. 

The document ® set forth the terms under which the four main political 
parties of the Home Representation— the Peasant Party, the Socialist Party, 
the National Party, and the Christian Labor Party— proposed to cooperate 
throughout the transition period until a new republic should arise. During 
the transition the Home Representation Parties proposed to keep the govern- 
ment free from elements responsible for the Pilsudski-Beck excesses and 
promised to take interim steps aiming at the extension of individual freedom, 
the reform of agrarian policy, the promotion of cooperatives, and the repatri- 
ation. of the thousands of PoUsh citizens who had been harried fiom their 
homes by Nazi and Soviet barbarians. 

A few weeks after I bocame Prime Minister, I was informed by A. J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., United States Ambassador to the Polish government, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would be happy to receive me in Washington the following 
January after the American Congress had reconvened. 

I accepted Immediately with thanks. 

The machinery for the first meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin was 
already grinding out preliminaricsi. To pave the way for the historic session, 
which was destined to have such tragic mnscquences for Poland, the foreign 
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ministers of the major Powers convened. Secretary of State Cordell Hull sug- 
gested Casablanca as the site of this preliminary conference, but Moscow in- 
sisted that Hull and Eden come to the Soviet capital instead. They went. 

I saw Eden shortly before he left, and for the first time (to my surprise) he 
brought up the question of Poland’s postwar eastern frontier. There was scant 
possibility that Russia would renew relations with the Polish government, 
Eden said, unless we agreed to give the Reds that huge portion of Poland which 
the Red Army had invaded in 1939 as an ally of Hitler. 

I was familiar, of course, with the guarded, semiofficial demands that had 
been coming out of Moscow for the previous year concerning the territory of 
postwar Poland. At the same time I was flabbergasted to hear Eden echoing 
those thoughts as if they were routine, not contemptible. 

I reminded him of Prime Minister Churchill’s memorable speech in the 
House of Commons, on August 5, 1940, in which he pledged that Great Britain 
would not recognize any territorial gains taken by force, and of his own formal 
note of July 30, 1941, repeating that pledge. I spoke, too, of the lofty sentiments 
expressed in the Atlantic Charter, of President Roosevelt’s several assertions in 
this respect, and I warned him: 

“If we give up this territory, which, actually, we arc not empowered to 
yield, it will be only the beginning of Russian demands.” 

He asked my permission to empower him to discuss the frontier question in 
Moscow. I refused, and before his departure I handed him a memorandum 
explaining our position. 

Immediately after his return from Moscow I saw Eden and asked him for a 
report on the outcome of the Polish aspa:t of his talks at the Kremlin. 

"Molotov told me, *I want to see a strong, independent Poland, but I cannot 
collaborate with the Polish government because it has no good will,’ ” Eden 
quoted. And then on his own he added, “And since you had bound my hands 
by refusing to discuss fronders, I could do nothing mare,” 

When I received the news that the long-awaited meedng of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin would take place in the near future, I asked permission 
to see Churchill. The Big Three conference was of tremendous interest to us, 
especially in view of what had happened at the meeting of the foreign ministers. 
In IiOndon we felt that perhaps now the trying problem of the Polish-Soviet 
schism could be solved in the course of promised personal appeals to Stalin by 
both Churchill and Roosevelt. Both Readers felt certain at that time that they 
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would be able to make Stalin do what they wished by the sheer weight of their 
personalities, individual or combined. 

I also asked to see Roosevelt in advance of our scheduled January meeting, 
for I was perhaps understandably eager to refresh his memory on our case, 
since he had indicated his desire to champion it. I offered to meet cither 
Churchill or Roosevelt at any stoppmg place en route to Teheran, if I could 
not see them before they departed. 

1 received no immediate answer, and fearful that tlicy might meet Stalin be- 
fore I could give them the complete Pohsh position— which now incorporated 
certain alternatives for the solution of the existing difficulties — I dispatched a 
memorandum to each. The note to Churchill, delivered by Ambassador Rac- 
zynski in November, 1943,^*' reviewed our reasons for opposing the cession to 
Russia of the eastern half of our country. The eastern lands, I reminded 
Churchill, contained many important centers of Polish tradition and life and 
were needed to solve the economic problems caused by the overpopulation of 
the Polish west, I urged upon Churchill the pressing need to restore Polish- 
Russian relations before the Soviet armies poured across the border in pursuit 
of the Nazis. 

With my note to Churchill I enclosed the full text of our instructions to the 
Polish undergroimd in order to familiarize the Prime Minister with the scope 
of our operations inside Poland and our complete willingness to aid the progress 
of the advancing Red Army. 

On November zz Eden saw me, and after explaining the contents of my 
memorandum, I again appealed to him to arrange for me a meeting with the 
British Prime Minister. It was not possible, Eden said. On the twenty-seventh 
I saw United States Ambassador Biddle, who informed me that Roosevelt had 
received my memorandum but that he had already left the United States after 
a careful study of what I had outlined. Biddle added that the President had ex- 
pressed confidence that he could bring about a restoration of Polish-Soviet re- 
lations. The President, Biddle said, was still looking forward to seeing me in 
Washington immediately after his return to the United States. 

Still hopeful of intercepting Churchill and Roosevelt before they met Stalin, 
I wiredi them at their Cairo meeting with Generalissimo Chtang Kai-shek late 
in Newember, 1943. Eden, replying for Churchill, said the mcedng with Stalin 
was stiU unceztam as to both time and place, as was the very participation of 
Si$lia ijpt dre taOts. He suggested that any peering among Churchill, Roosevelt, 
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and myself at this time — ^however discreet— might prompt Stalin to back out. 
The Big Three sessions, when and if achieved, Eden added, would be confined 
to mihiary discussions, and he doubled if there would be time enough to go 
into any other matters. 

Roosevelt replied, through R, E. Schoenfeld, American chaige d’affaires, 
that he still looked forward to seeing me in Washington in January, 1944. He 
asked me to rest assured that he had made an extensive study of the Polish 
situation and was fully prepared to present our case at the meeting with Stalin. 

In London we restlessly awaited the outcome of a meeting that was to mean 
so much to our country. The official announcement, when it came on Decern- 
ber 6, 1943, was astoundingly vague and brief. It took up the military question 
of pressing the war to a conclusion, but there was no mention of what decisions 
had been taken concerning Poland, if any. 

It seemed appropriate for me to declare on that day of the announcement 
that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were sacred to Polish hearts. And I 
made a special point of Polish joy in the guarantees made at Cairo and Teheran 
to China and Iran. 

My reason for this, of course, was to express obliquely and in the very words 
of the Big Three our own fears that "tyranny, slavery, intolerance, and oppres- 
sion” would remain in Poland after the war if Teheran’s promises were 
broken. I purposely mentioned Iran in an effort to draw a subtle parallel be- 
tween its case and the more pressing case of Poland, which was suffering con- ‘ 
siderably more pain and yet had been given no such sweeping guarantee. I 
mentioned China because I saw in the Big Three’s categorical pledge to restore 
that country’s lost territories a chance to regain our own. 

In this and other ways, including a speech on December 9 of that year at a 

meeting of the Anglo-Polish Parliamentary group of the House of Commons, 

I attempted to substantiate Poland’s cause in the rosy language of Teheran. 

One can perhaps understand the eagerness with which I awaited in London 
the return of Churchill from Teheran. But the Prime Minister was taken ill 
immediately after the Big Three conference, and my first information as to 
what had taken place at Teheran concerning Poland specifically came from 
Eden. I saw him upon bis return, immediately after he had given our Ambas- 
sador, Edward Raezydski, a brief and shocking account of what had occurred 
when the Big Three discussed out country. 

Eden reported that Stalin had expressed anger at the "insufficient coopera- 
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tioa” of the Polish underground with the Red Army and was extremely criti- 
cal of the Polish government. 

“The air was filled with suspicion and recrimination,” he said. I asked for 
suggestions. 

“In the first place, I believe it would be wise on your part to prepare a mem- 
orandum incorporating your previous efforts to coordinate the underground 
activities with those of the Russians. Our own relations with the Soviet Union 
were considerably enhanced during the meeting at Teheran. We will send 
such a memorandum to Moscow, and perhaps it will clarify matters.” 

I outlined for him our repeated efforts to collaborate with the Russians, in- 
cluding an agreement reached by General Zhukov and General Sikorski— an 
agreement that produced absolutely no cooperation on the part of the Reds. I 
reminded him, too, that we had submitted to the British government a com- 
plete account of our present and future plans to aid the expected entry of the 
Red Army into Poland in its vast counteroffensive against the Germans. I 
spoke of our genuine fears of Russia’s aims toward Poland. 

“I share the Prime Minister’s view that Stalin will not try to annihilate Po- 
land or incorporate it into the Soviet Union," Eden said. “But it is obvious that 
Stalin’s demands center around the establishment of the Curzon line as the 
future boundary between his country and Poland. Naturally, we agreed to 
nothing in this respect. We were not empowered to do so cither by the British 
government or by your own." 

I replied that no one was empowered arbitrarily to seize or yield half an Al- 
lied country, 

“Stalin is ready to make compensation to you in East Prussia and Opole 
Silesia and establish the western frontier of Poland on the Oder line. The 
Prime Minister believes that if you would agree to this, there would be a good 
chance of an agreement with Russia, one that would make Poland independent 
and stronger than before the war." 

My reply was that I could see no possibility of settling frontier questions now 
and that I was going forward with my plans to visit Roosevelt. 

Eden shook his head. It was imperative, he said, that I first speak with 
Churchill when the Prime Minister returned from North Africa. With that 
thought in mind, be was prepared to ask the White House to postpone my 
scheduled meeting until later. 

With, misgivings we went on with the report on Teheran, and Eden reiicr- 
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ated his request that the Polish government prepare a memorandum asserting 
that it would fight the Germans. 

“That would be an affront to the brave men and women of Poland who have 
been fighting the Germans without a letup since 1939,” I said. 

Eden replied: “Stalin said at Teheran that he would renew relations with 
any Polish government that would declare itself ready to collaborate with the 
advancing Red Army, fight the Germans, and outline its plans for the im- 
pending campaign on the Polish soil.” 

“But let me remind you that I delivered our collaboration plans to you and 
the chiefs of staff a long time ago,” I protested. “My government has complied 
in all respects and continues to do so. It seems so superfiuous to promise to do 
something we’re already doing.” 

The meeting broke off at that point, but as I left I could not resist expressing 
my disappointment over the outcome of the Teheran talks, especially in view 
of the confidence expressed in advance that Poland's position would be dealt 
with constructively. 

“Even Iran got a guarantee from the Big Three,” I said to Eden. “But Poland, 
despite her enormous sacrifices in this war, got none.” 

A few days later I received a message from Roosevelt, stating that Churchill 
had wired him, asking that as a “personal favor" my proposed meeting at the 
White House be postponed. “I agreed,” Roosevelt concluded. 

On January i, 1944 , 1 was informed by the Polish underground that Com- 
munist leaflets had been distributed throughout the country declaring that a 
National Council had been established in Warsaw and that its first decree was 
the appointment of a military commander for the AL (People’s Army). Leaf- 
lets also announced that a “new Polish government” would be formed. 

This information had been expected. Boleslaw Bierut, a savage Communist 
agent, had but recently been sent back to Warsaw by the Comintern. 

The seamy career of the man who was destined tcbbecomc "liberated” Po- 
land’s first president began in Lublin the day he met the old Polish Anarchist 
Hempel Bierut was at the time a young clerk in a cooperative. Hempel was 
the black sheep of a prominent Polish family. He had struck out on his own, 
after embracing anarchism, and thereafter traveled extensively. He lived in 
India, where he studied Buddhism, and later moved to South America. In 
Braril he entered into a controversy with the Catholic Church and returned 
angrily to Europe during World Wm L He was arrested by the Austrians in 
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Cracow for illegal entry and imprisoned. In prison he became a Communist, 

Bxcrut studied communism at Hempcl’s feet in Lublin after Woild War I, 
and soon found himself arrested. The Polish government jailed the young co- 
operative clerk for conspiracy against the nation. In obedience to the Party 
Line of that era, Bicrut did not recognize the Polish government or, indeed, 
the nation itself. Along with the other little group of Communists m the coun- 
try, he preached revolution, the overthrow of the government by foice, and the 
inclusion of Poland in the USSR. 

Bicrut won hh release from piison in an exchange between the Polish and 
Soviet governments in the early igoo’s. He was exchanged for a priest. Shortly 
thereafter he sent for Hempel. After two years, however, both were arrested by 
the Russians and sent to a labor camp in Siberia, where Hempel died in Bicrut’s 
arms. Many other Polish Communists met similar fates in Russia. Bierut was 
released in the late 1930’s and sent as a confirmed Red agent to work in Prague, 
Vienna, and Berlin. 

A few years before the outbreak of World War 11 Bierut was ordered back 
to Poland, He entered the country secretly and took up the broken threads of 
his efforts against what had been bis homeland. He was rearrested. But when 
the war erupted, he was released, along with other such prisoners. He returned 
to Russia and remained there until the end of 1943, when he was spirited back 
to Nazi-occupied Warsaw. 

And thus, on the first day of 1944, he was able to announce by leaflet the true 
reason for his return: the establishment of a Communist government in a 
country scheduled soon to shake under Russian boots. That the Communists 
had played no role m the underground fight up to this time meant, of course, 
nothing to him or his masters. That he himself and those around him were 
completely unknown to the Poles they would one day rule also meant nothing. 

This was Moscow’s pohtical prelude to the crossing of the Red Army into 
Polish territory on January 4th. I went immediately to the radio and made a 
broadcast reminding all Poles of their rights and fightmg duties. 

The broadcast gave detailed instructions about avoiding conflicts with the 
Ilmskns, about carrying on the fight against the Nazis, and about the or- 
gomzadon of affairs in Polish territory in the absence of Polish-Soviet diplo- 
ttiatic relations. 

At the same time the Polish govenunent issued a declaration to the United 
hhtt&uls' covering most of the points raised in my broadcast. The Russians re- 
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spondcd on January ii, 1944,^* and their reply confirmed the worst of what 
theretofore had been largely unofficial demands. 

We, the stigmatized imigri government, replied that we would ask the 
United States and Great Britain to serve as intermediaries through which we 
could discuss the entire question of our borders with the Soviet Union. But 
TASS, speaking officially, brushed us off on January 17, 1944. We were accused 
of not wanting friendly relations with the Soviet, and bones of Katyn were 
rattled once moie by hypocritical Russians. 

Churchill returned to London not long after the beginning of 1944, and I 
saw him on January 20 in his office. He came briskly to the point. 

"The British government takes the view that Poland must be strong, inde- 
pendent, and fice,” he began, and then quickly added, “from the Curzon line 
to the Oder.” 

Before I could retort he continued expansively, “Poles cast of the Curzon line 
will have the right to be repatriated from Russian-held land into Poland proper, 
and Ukrainians and White Russians in Poland proper will have a similar right 
to return to the cast of the Curzon fine. 

“In the west the Germans, about seven million of them living in that area 
between the old German-Polish border and the Oder, will be transported into 
Germany proper." 

When I raised the first of my objections about this obvious unilateral par- 
tition of Poland, Churchill reminded me a bit tartly that the Anglo-Polish al- 
liance pact, signed just before the outbreak of the war, had obliged Britain to 
defend Poland and Poland’s independence against the Germans but had not 
mentioned the eastern frontiers of Poland. 

"You must understand this, Mr. MikcJajczyk, Great Britain and the United 
States will not go to war to defend the eastern frontiers of Poland. 

“If an agreement is reached now about those frontiers, this agreement tauld 
be guaranteed by Great Britain as well as the Soviet Union. It is not possible 
under the American Constitution for President Roosevelt to guarantee the 
borders of any foreign country. 

“Therefore, I urge you to agree to the Curzon line as the eastern firontier of 
Poland, in principle at least. If you agree only in principle, that would be a 
starting point for negotiations which, l*m sure, would lead to the restoration 
of Polish-Soviet relations. 

“ Yot^know, Stalin is also demanding changes in the Polish govo-tunent and 
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wants your Commander in Chief, General Sosnkowski, replaced. But I cannot 
entertain his authority to interfere in Polish internal questions. However, I 
believe that if you would announce your recognition, in principle, of the Cur- 
zon line, Stalin’s other objections could be overridden, and agreement also 
could be reached as to collaboration between the Polish underground and the 
advancing Red Army. Are you ready to make such an announcement.? Re- 
member, the situation is grave. If you do not act quickly, I cannot be respon- 
sible for anything that might take place." 

“I cannot make such an announcement, Mr. Prime Minister,” I answered. 
“Poland cannot emerge from this war diminished. You are asking for an intol- 
erable concession. There are many things I could say now. I hardly know 
where to begin. If we were to yield the eastern half of our country we would 
be yielding Lw6w and Vilna, and we cannot give up those cities. 

“I suppose we must now take into account Britain's refusal to defend our 
position in the cast. But let me tell you that this will be a test case. It will com- 
promise an Allied nation grossly and unjustly, and it will not bring peace to 
Europe, 

“Don’t you see, Mr. Prime Minister," I pleaded, "that the Soviet Union’s 
aim is not only to take the eastern half of our country but to take all of Poland 
— all of Europe? We have tried so diligently to keep the unity of the Allies, to 
cooperate. But do you realize that since the Red Army entered Poland it has 
been disarming and arresting the very members of the Polish underground 
who helped the Russians capture each point?” 

Churchill shrugged. “That’s more of a reason why you should now agree 
quickly to the Curzon line." 

I saw there was no use in attempting to present the case that he had once 
hailed with true Churchillian ardor. “I’ll take this matter up with my govern- 
ment and the underground and give you the answer as quickly as I learn it,” 
I said and left. 

I presented the new demands to the underground. "While awaiting its reply, 
I presented a note to the British, giving expression to our fears of the Red 
Army’s conduct as it reentered Poland; I asked for intcr-Allied support in our 
difficult situation. A Moscow order to Soviet partisans on Polish territory had 
commanded them to liquidate Home Army units and shoot our leaders. We 
were naturally extremely apprehensive about this and wished England and 
America to look into it A second note ** to the British Foreign Office^ought 
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vital information as to the future of Poland, in view of the demands Churchill 
had made. Eden replied that most of the questions raised in the second note 
about guarantees concerned problems whose solution would not lie in the 
hands of His Majesty’s Government alone but would be a matter for settle- 
ment between his country and the other Powers concerned, including, of 
course, Poland. “Until His Majesty's Government have elicited the views of the 
other Governments concerned, and have more definite information regarding 
the basis upon which agreement might be reached between the Polish and 
Soviet Governments, they are not in a position to return any final answer to the 
detailed questions contained in your letter.” 

I had sent somewhat similar questions to President Roosevelt. On February 
1, 1944, he offered sympathy and the good offices of the United States, but that 
was about all.^’ Our final reply to Churchill on February 15, 1944, was both 
candid and abrupt. In this we rqccted the “dictatorial demand" of the USSR 
that we agree in advance to the Curzon line as our eastern border. We also ob- 
jected to the projected Russian seizure of Konigsberg and the East Prussian 
coast. Tentatively we consented to a temporary demarcation line running east 
of Vilna and Lw6w. But this was for the period of war hostilities only. 

The tone of our note infuriated Churchill. ‘Tou know there will be no res- 
toration of Polish-Soviet relations unless you consent to Russia’s territorial de- 
mands,” he stormed, 

“I am not empowered to give away half my country,” I protested, just as 
hotly. 

Churchill turned away unhappily. “I’ll have a public statement on this mat- 
ter in the near future,” he said. In the meantime, however, the British Prime 
Minister submitted our conciliatory demarcation-line plans to Stalin. Ambas- 
sador Harriman offered the services of the United States to Russia in the hope 
of restoring Soviet-Polish relations. The offer was abruptly rejected fay Stalin. 

On February aa, 1944, before he received a reply from Moscow, Churchill 
spoke in the House of Commons on the Polish question and revealed officially 
some of the unspoken aspects of Teheran. His speech had met first with full 
approval of the British Cabinet: 

I took occasion to raise personalty widi Marshal Stalin the question of the future 
of Poland. ... It was with great pleasure that I beard firota Marshal Stalin that 
he, too, vras resolved upon the creation and maintenance of a strong, integral, in- 
dependant Poland as one of the leading Powers in Europe. He has several titm 
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repeated these declarations in public, and I am convinced that they represent the 
settled policy of the Soviet Union. 

I may remind the House that we ourselves have never in the past guaranteed, on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government, any particular frontier line to Poland. We 
did not approve of the Polish occupation of Vdna in rgao. The British view in 1919 
stands expressed in the so-called ‘Curzon Line,’ which attempted to deal, at any 
rate partially, with the problem. I have always held the opinion that all questions 
of territorial settlement and readjustment should stand over until the end of the 
war, and that the victorious Powers should then arrive at formal and final agree- 
ment governing the articulation of Europe as a whole. That is still the wish of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

However, the advance of the Russian armies into Polish regions in which the 
Polish underground army is active makes it indispensable that some kind of friendly 
working agreement should be arrived at to govern the war-time conditions and en- 
able all anti-Hitlerite forces to work together with the greatest advantage against 
the common foe. During the last few weeks the Foreign Secretary and I have 
labored with the Polish Government in London with the object of establishing a 
working arrangement upon which the fighting forces can act, and upon which, I 
trust, an increasing structure of good will and comradeship may be built between 
Russia and Poland. 

I have an intense sympathy with the Pola, that heroic race whose national spirit 
centuries of misfortune cannot quench, but I also have sympathy with the Russian 
standpoint. Twice in our lifedmc Russia has been violently assaulted by Germany. 
Many millions of Russians have been slain and vast tracts of Russian soil devastated 
as a result of repeated German aggression. Russia has the right to reassurance 
against future attacks from the West, and we are going all the way with her to see 
that she gets it, not only by the might of her arms but by the approval and assent 
of the United Nations. 

The liberation of Poland may presently be achieved by the Russian armies, after 
these armies have suffered millions of casualties in breaking the German military 
machine. I cannot feel that the Russian demand for reassurance about her western 
frontiers goes beyond the limits of what is reasonable or just. Marshal Stalin and I 
also agreed upon the need for Poland to obtain compensation at the expense of 
Germany both in the no^ and in the west. 

Polish protesw from within the country and from our armed forces every- 
where were immediate and inflammatory. With some misgivings, I had to 
urge patience upon these outraged people. An order of the day to the armed 
£p«cet urged self-discipline. 

Oft Pftbruary 34 Foreign Minister Romer protested officially to the Foreign 
-Office; He reminded Eden that Poland’s eastern hontiers had been approved 
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by the Council o£ Ambassadors in 1923 and that Lord Curzon had taken a 
prominent role in that approval. The United States had lent wholehearted 
endorsement to the frontiers, he added. 

Our position was, of course, taken advantage of by the alert German propa- 
ganda forces. The Nazis established a Polish radio program, beamed from 
Rome to Polish soldiers who were bearing the brunt of the costly attack at 
Cassino. The program urged them to stop fighting. "Your land has been de- 
livered into Stalin’s hands by Churchill,” the announcers reiterated. “You have 
no place to which to return when the war is done.” Inside Poland, Governor 
General Frank broadcast from Katowice to Polish citizens, “Stop your sense- 
less resistance! You’ve been sold out to Moscow.” 

Stalin stripped away all pretense from his plans in a public statement in 
March. He directly demanded the establishment of the Curzon line as the 
frontier, demanded the removal of Polish cabinet ministers “unfriendly to 
Soviet Russia,” and their replacement by Poles in Great Britain and the United 
States. He singled out General Kukiel for special scorn. Stalin had not for- 
gotten Katyd. 

I came to the General’s defense as strongly as possible. I told the British that 
the attack tvas grossly unfair. 

“Recently, when five British officers were sentenced to death by the Ger- 
mans, your government asked the Red Cross to intervene,” I reminded the 
British Ambassador to the Polish government. “And when Mr. Eden an- 
nounced in Parliament that the Japanese were murdering both British and 
United States officers and men, even a member of Parliament demanded that 
the case be turned over to the Red Cross. Mr. Shinwell proposed that Russia 
be asked to approach the Japanese government and ask that such murders be 
stopped. Tell me then why General Kukiel is assailed now by Stalin for hav- 
ing used the same methods?" 

Reports from inside Poland now proved beyond aft question of doubt that 
the fears wc had earlier expressed about the actions of the Red Army ad- 
vancing across Poland had been realized. The British had for some time had 
in their possession our complete instructions to our underground, ordering 
an increased fight against the Germans and full cooperation with the Red 
Army. They knew full details, including the code word ‘Tempest*’— the 
command now being given by individual leaders to their Home Army units 
to rise and help the Red Army liberate each area. 
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The Russians were accepting this aid and then turning on those who helped 
them. They were killing our underground officers and seizing our arms. 
Therefore, on March 4 I asked in a note to Eden that Britain exert its in- 
fluence with the Soviet government to prevent these repressions, "and afford 
protection to persons particularly exposed, owing to the execution of the 
duties allotted to them.” 

My visit to the White House, already postponed once, was again postponed 
at this time, and indefinitely. Mr. Schoenfcld handed me a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stating that he wanted to see me very much, “but a visit at this 
time may bring misunderstanding in public opinion.” He added that my 
presence at the White House might weaken rather than strengthen Poland’s 
case. 

I had expected this but expressed my regret. My fear was that the Big Three 
would meet again, in the near future and that I would again have no oppor- 
tunity to be present when they took decisions concerning Poland. So I asked 
our Ambassador Ciechanowski to report to London from Washington for 
talks, and on March 18 he returned to the United States with a letter for 
Roosevelt,^* suggesting that my visit to Washington would do much to assure 
the Polish people that both the United States and Britain stood behind us. I 
also urged Roosevelt to realize that disaster would come from portraying the 
Russians as “democrats,” for only cynicism and disillusion could result from it 
in the long run. As for the Soviet intentions toward Poland, I warned the 
President that the great masses of Polish farmers would never accept totali- 
tarian collectivism in any form, I protested against the slanderous propa- 
ganda inspired by the Soviets calling the Polish government "undemocratic,” 
and said no one could blame us for refusing to band over half our national 
territory to the USSR. Other points covered in my letter included the need 
for more arms and supplies for the Polish underground army. I concluded 
with an assurance that*Poles had faith in Roosevelt and the United States 
and that the Polish underground army would come out into the open and 
offer its collaboration against the Nazis to the Soviet forces when they en- 
tered Poland, "even if diplomatic relations between the Polish and Russian 
governments are not resumed.” 

Seven enclosures accompanied my letter to Roosevelt. Among them were 
messages of confidence between the Polish government and its underground 
deputies; the acceptance of the proposed western boundaries by the under- 
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ground but Its determination to have this matter fixed before any territory 
was yielded in the cast; underground difficulties with Polish Communist 
forces that had appeared only after the underground had waged years of 
war against the Germans; a message from Socialist members of the under- 
ground to Clement AttleCj then head of the British Labor Party; and the 
expressed determination of the underground to continue the fight for free- 
dom. 

Roosevelt’s answer to my plea, written on April 3, 1944,*^ explained that 
he was suffering from bronchitis and would be forced to leave Washington 
for a few weeks’ rest. The tentative date for my Washington trip was thus 
postponed until the first part of May at the very earliest. 

The Germans learned of the various delays. Their propaganda mills began 
predicting that I would never be given the opportunity to visit the White 
House. But late m May Roosevelt informed me that he would see me on, 
or about, June 6. 

In the meantime I talked with Churchill, Ambassador Winant, and Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., then Lend-Lease director, at Chequers on April 9. Churchill 
was in a Jovial mood. As he introduced me to the Americans, he chuckled; 

“Now you’re meeting better friends of Poland that I am." Dropping his 
lightness, he went on: 

“I still believe in the Curzon line, but I will not rest until I see a free and 
independent Poland. Two weeks ago I stopped my exchange of telegrams 
with Stalin concerning Poland. I found that the exchange was useless. Stalin’s 
last message was very rude. 

“I think you ought to go to the United States now and tell the American 
people the full story of Poland’s case. It would give you an opportunity to deny 
the Soviet propaganda about ‘landlords’ and ‘reactionaries’ in the Polish gov- 
ernment.” 

The Americans spoke of the Polish-Amcricans a%d called them fine citi- 
zens "but very intense about the present situation,” Winant added, 

1 was able to tell them that night about the exploits of a large unit of the 
Home Army that had showed itself in Volhynia and had won such admiration 
from the Red Army of that region that a local agreement had been signed 
between the two forces. Churchill and the Americans were happy to hear 
this for it appeared to be a ray of hope for better relations. But the collaboration 
was to be purely temporary. The Reds cooperated with, the Volhynia forces 
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only until such a time as the Red Army was strengthened in that area. Then 
came the anests. 

Churchill bade me good night with a strong assurance. “Don’t worry," 
he said. "Poland will emerge from this war strong and independent.” 

“Much will depend on your attitude, Mr. Prime Minister,” I pointed out. 

He held up his hands in mock horror. “iVe got enough to do, being re- 
sponsible to Britain,” he said. 

“But,” I remarked, “you also have a responsibility toward all nations that 
have placed their confidence in you." 

A few weeks later a well-organized special unit of the underground was 
able to spirit two important figures out of Poland and deliver them to London. 
One was our Deputy Chief of Staff in Warsaw, who went under the name 
of General Tabor. The other was a member of the underground parliament, 
Berezowski. I introduced them to Churchill, and he listened raptly to their 
reports of the military and political situation inside our oppressed nation. 

D-Day was rapidly approaching. On June 3, 1944, at the request of General 
Eisenhower’s headquarters, I recorded a speech to he broadcast as the Allied 
armies hit the French beaches. It was a call to the Polish underground of 
France to rise in fury with the maquis and help the liberating forces. It was 
an appeal, also, to Poles who had been forcibly taken into the German Army 
to desert and cross over to the Allied side. 

Then I flew to the United States with General Tabor, arriving in Washing- 
ton on June 6. My first appointment was with Undersecretary Stettinius. 1 
gave him a full report on conditions inside Poland, and Tabor presented the 
plans and needs of the Horae Army. I stressed the difficulties of our increasing 
isolation from the other Allies and the Polish-Soviet problem. I spoke of 
postwar plans for the reconstruction of Poland and the hopes of aid from the 
United States in those plans. I mentioned also the tone of OWI broadcasts 
to Poland. They had been following the Communist line consistently, which 
made our own lob more difficult 

“It’s unwise to adopt this approach to the Polish people," I told the Under- 
secretary. “If you continue to call Russia a ’democracy,’ you may eventually 
regret that statement, and your people will condemn you. 

“Tour government once called Poland ’the inspiration of the nations,’ but 
xmf the OWI calls the Communist forces just that Please don’t rbink we 
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haven’t tried to make friends with Russia, for we have. Poland just does not 
want to become another Red satellite.” 

Stettinius took a lot of notes for the President, and when I saw Roosevelt 
the following day, I found him well prepared. He seemed strikingly older 
and more depleted than when I had met him with General Sikorski in 1941. 
I later learned that Roosevelt had only a few months before agreed to turn 
over to Stalin the huge section of Poland that the Red Army had invaded while 
an Axis partner. But at this time his manner was one of great courtesy. 

“Poland must be free and independent,” he said. 

“What about Stalin?” I asked, 

“Stalin is a realist,” Roosevelt replied, lighting a cigarette. "And we mustn’t 
forget, when we judge Russian actions, that the Soviet regime has had only 
two years of experience in international relations. But of one thing I am 
certain,” he added, .“Stalin is not an imperialist.” 

I thought to myself, “Here is the perfect idealist, but his faith in Stalin is 
tragically misplaced.” 

Roosevelt continued in a cheerful maimer. He said that personally he and 
Stalin had gotten along famously at their Teheran meeting; better, he added 
with a laugh, than had Stalin and Churchill. I asked him what had been 
decided about the future Polish frontiers at Teheran. 

"Stalin wasn’t eager to talk about it,” he went on. "I want you to know that 
I am still opposed to dividing Poland with this line and that eventually I will 
act as a moderator in this problem and effect a settlement.” 

Roosevelt then explained to me what a “moderator” was and used as an 
example the mediation by a neutral authority of certain United States labor 
disputes. 

"I understand, Mr. President,” I said. “But in the case of domestic problems 
you are dealing with your own citizens. You can settle matters by a bill or 
decree. But this would hardly apply to the current Rolish problem.** 

Roosevelt paused before he went on. 

“I haven’t acted on the Polish question because this is an election year," he 
said, “You as a democrat understand such things.” He laughed suddenly, 
"You know, I mentioned the matter of our forthcoming American elections 
to Stalin, and he just couldn’t comprehend what I was talking about, I guess 
he'll never become accustomed to understanding that there is a device known 
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as free elections— by which political matters within one’s country, as well as 
officeholders, may be changed." 

That aspect of Stalin’s outlook on mankind was my worry too, I told the 
President. He was more thoughtful when he answered. 

“In all our dealings with Stalin we must keep our fingers crossed," he said. 
Then his mood changed again. "And you Poles must find an understanding 
with Russia. On your own, you’d have no chance to beat Russia, and let me 
tell you now, the British and Americans have no intention of fighting Russia. 

“But don’t worry,’’ he added. “Stalin doesn’t intend to take freedom from 
Poland. He wouldn’t dare do that because he knows that the United States 
government stands solidly behind you. I will see to it that Poland does not 
come out of this war injured.” 

“But there is every indication at present that we will,” I protested. 

“I’m sure I’ll be able to manage an agreement in which Poland will get 
Silesia, East Prussia, Konigsberg, Lw6w, the region of Tarnopol and the 
oil and potash area of Drohobycz," he said, showing a surprising knowledge 
of our country. “But I don’t believe I can secure the city of Vilna for you.” 

This represented a change from his earlier statement that he opposed par- 
tition of Poland, and I said that Russia had no more right to half our country 
than it had to that portion of the United States from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi and that more than four million Poles had by this time been killed 
in the actual or spiritual defense of land he was tacitly partitioning. 

Then he turned the talk quickly to other matters geographical, including 
an account of his bicycle trips through Europe as a young man, after which 
he returned to the topic at hand. 

"Stalin doesn't want to annihilate Poland,” he said. “Stalin knows that 
Poland has a strong position in the Allied camp, especially with the United 
States. I will see to it that Poland will not be hurt in this war and will emerge 
strongly independent.” ^ 

The mention of Stalin reminded him of a story. 

“You know," he mused, “Soviet Russia is changing. Even its attitude toward 
the Church is changing. When Litvinov was Ambassador here, I asked him 
to permit us to have a priest stationed at the American Embassy in Moscow— 
you know, to look out for the spiritual needs of the Catholic members of our 
staff there. My request was rejected, so the next time I saw Litvinov I told 
him I was very surprised. I said to him, ‘When you were a young man, you 
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Studied to be a rabbi. You certainly must know that people like to have a 
religious man around in case of need. Every man’s life reaches that point when 
he starts to think of God. So why was my request not granted? After all, 
you permitted a Coptic priest to live with the Abyssinian delegation to your 
country.’ 

“Litvinov sat bolt upright in his chair when I mentioned that, and he de- 
manded, ‘Where did you find out about such an agreement?’ 

"I told him that a little bird had delivered the agreement to me. We got our 
priest. Then, later, in Teheran, I told this story to Stalin, and I reminded 
Stalin that he had studied to be a priest and that he, especially, should have 
appreciated our request for the presence of a priest on our Embassy staff in- 
stantly. I told him, too, that he should change his unfriendly attitude toward 
the Church. But all Stalin did was shrug and say, Tm too old to be converted.’ ’’ 

Roosevelt then asked me where I thought the Russian offensive would pro- 
ceed. I must have shown my surprise. 

“You certainly must know,’’ I said. “Wasn’t all this agreed to at Teheran?” 

“Only on a broad basis,” he answered. “They didn’t go into particulars.” 

Before our session ended, I reported to the President that my government 
had just recognized the French Committee of National Liberation and out- 
lined the joint action of our own underground forces with those of the maquis. 
I added that I was happy to hear that General de Gaulle would soon be 
invited to the White House. 

In the end Roosevelt asked me to see Stalin. I agreed instantly, and he dis- 
patched a message to the Marshal asking him to receive me. It was a flattering 
message, couched in informal terms. Before I left the White House for the 
last time, Roosevelt promised to help the Polish underground, indicated a 
willingness to aid in the enormous usk of rehabilitating postwar Poland— 
he mentioned loans for a highway program and the extension of rural clcc- 
trification—and assured me that the OWI broadcast»<about which I had com- 
plained would be changed. 

Before I left Washington, I was entertained at the White House. I had 
been told there would be no speeches, but at the end of the dinner Roosevelt 
spoke informally, and I felt obliged to answer. 

I said that my dream for the future Poland was to sec it become a country 
whose people possessed that most priceless gift which had come to the Ameri- 
can people by their own hard work and sincerity— freedom. 
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“As human beings we are essentially the same as Americans,” I went on. 
“We could be happy, however, with only a tiny portion o£ your physical 
possessions. We could endure a much lower standard of living— if we could 
secure the freedom for which we fight. I do not mean to limit this to Poland,” 
I finished. “It is my hope that the United States’ concept of freedom some day 
will rule all European peoples." 

Eden had asked me to sec Oskar Lange when I got to Washington. Lange 
was born in Poland, lived for years in the United States, and finally became an 
American citizen. Subsequently, he taught as a professor at the University of 
Chicago. (Later he renounced his United States citizenship and over my 
opposition became the first Ambassador to the United States of the Provisional 
Polish Government.) He had just come back to Washington from a con- 
ference with Stalin in Moscow. Upon his return he sent a long memorandum 
to Churchill and, though a private citizen, to the State Department. I could 
not promise Eden that I would see him as he then held no official position, and 
I doubted whether anything would come of such a session. But I learned in 
Washington that he had sent a protest to the State Department, claiming 
that the Polish Embassy had pigeonholed his request for an audience with 
me. This was not true, and 1 did see Lange after I had concluded my talks 
with the President. 

"Stalin would like to renew relations with the Polish government,” Lange 
told me. “He understands the reluctance of the government to yield to his 
present demands about the Curzon line. But he believes the Polish government 
will be more than willing to talk terms after the Red Army delivers the 
eastern part of Germany, and he can make positive assurances that the Poles 
will be compensated with some of this territory. He’s eager to talk to you about 
this. He asked me to see you and tell you so." 

I let the man go on. 

"I saw a lot of the Bollsh people in Russia," Lange continued. “I found 
them very patriotic and and-Commonist. They uniformly oppose Russia’s 
claims to Lwdvv and Vilna. So I warned Stalin that his present attitude was 
turning the Polish people against Russia. 

“‘But I must take into consideration the feelings of my Ukrainian people,* 
Stalin said. 

“J. told Stalin that he must choose between the feelings of the Poles and the 
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Ukrainians and urged him to lean toward the Poles. Stalin answered, ‘We’ll 
discuss this question m another atmosphere.’ 

"Stalin added that he did not intend to intervene in internal Polish ques- 
tions, but he noted that the Polish Communists were, in the main, less radical 
than other political parties— and he named elements of the Peasant Party and 
the Socialist Party. He added that he was very interested in the future foreign 
policy of Poland and said that his attitude toward the country will largely 
depend on just what shape that policy takes.” 

Lange turned his talk to Bcrling’s forces and spoke of Poles forced into the 
Red Army after General Anders had left the USSR. He also talked about 
the Polish piisoners of war captured from the German Army and Poles con- 
scripted into the Red Army as it advanced through Poland. 

"Russian officers command Berlmg’s forces,” he reported. "They’ve been 
promised Polish citizenship after the war. But the Poles themselves fighting 
in this army remain anti-Comraunistic, and they arc openly opposed to col- 
lectivism. 

"There are many other problems,” he sighed. “I talked with Dr. Sommer- 
stem, the Zionist leader, and he expressed the fear that about four hundred 
thousand Polish Jews now in Russia will not be permitted to return to 
Poland. Dr. Sommerstcin asked me to bring this to the attention of Stalin, but 
other topics appeared when I spoke to the Marshal, and I didn’t have time. 

“Stalin remains enthusiastic about Berling’s men, however; he says their 
strength will grow to a million men and that he’ll supply all of them with 
arms. ‘They are the nucleus of the future Polish government,’ he told me. 
Stalin added, I might say, that he’s not sure Poland will get Wroclaw or not, 
when the lands in the west arc distributed, Roosevelt thinks Poland should 
get this city, and Churchill remains undecided. 

“1 asked Stalin about the possibility of German revenge in that portion 
of their country turned over to Poland. But he scoffed at this. He said that 
the armed might of the Red Army will attend to such matters. He believes, 
too, that most of the Germans in the new territory must be expelled, He said, 
*Wc’ll find room for about three million of them in Siberia. Some of the others 
will be sent back into what is left of Germany, and we’ll find places for the 
rest of them^perhaps in South America.’ ” 

Lange left me and the next day called a press conference. 
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“I did most of the talking,” he said, in answer to a question about his 
meeting with me. “Mikolajezyk just sat there with a poker face, obviously 
unwilling to give me his opinion.” 

Before I left Washington, I was offeicd fifteen minutes of radio time on 
a Washington station. I accepted, then learned that Lange had been given 
the next fifteen minutes as a sort of rebuttal. Hence, I refused to speak. I did 
talk, however, with the Senate and House Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Affairs. Before I left the capital, the President presented me with an 
affectionately inscribed photograph of himself, and Stetdnius brought me a 
letter from Roosevelt at the airport. 

When Stalin’s reply to Roosevelt’s message on behalf of myself and Poland 
came, the President must have been surprised, considering the fact that he 
was sure of his role as moderator. For Stalin wired: 

Thank you very much for informmg me about your meeting with Mr. Mikolaj- 
ezyk. 

It is to bear in mind that the establishment of co-operation between the Red Army 
and the Polish Underground is undoubtedly now an essential matter. The solution 
of the problem of Polish-Soviet relations has a great bearing in this matter. 

You are familiar with the point of view of the Soviet Government and its en- 
deavor to see Poland strong, independent and democratic and the Polish-Soviet 
relations good-neighborly and based upon durable friendship. 

The Soviet Government secs the most important promises of this in the reor- 
ganization of the Polish Government which would provide the participa- 

tion in it of Polish statesmen in England, as well as Polish statesmen in the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R., and especially Polish democratic statesmen in Poland itself and 
also in the recognition by the Polish Government of the Curzon Line as the new 
border between the U.S-S.R. and Poland. 

It is necessary to say, however, that from the statement of Mr, Mikolajezyk in 
Washington it is not seen that he makes in this matter any step forward. That is 
why it is difficult for me, at the present moment, to offer any opinion about Mr. 
Mikolajczyk’s trip to Mo^w. 

Stalin 

I could not share the President’s surprise. For I had had two conferences 
with Russian Ambassador Lebiedev in London before Stalin sent his message 
to the White House, Lebiedev had asked for another conference just before 
I left for Washington, but the request had come too late. I preferred to sec 
Roosevelt first. 

The Russian Ambassador was quite friendly when we met on June 20 at 
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Professor Stanislaw Grabski’s London quarters. German V-i’s were dropping 
on London that day, but through his wincing Lebiedev told me that he had 
been ordered by his government to sound me out on Poland’s future. He 
indicated that Stalin was now sympathetically disposed toward us. Then he 
asked me to outline for him our attitude. 

I told him that we preferred to leave the question of Poland’s frontiers to 
the peace conference. I assured him that the Polish Home Army was col- 
laborating strongly with the Red Army, despite the deplorable ethics of the 
latter. I promised that the underground government would still be happy 
to join the Home Army and enter into any plan that would hasten the libera- 
tion of our country. 

He left, saying that he was certain that our difficulties could now be solved. 
Three days later he returned with the Soviet proposals. The USSR, he said, 
was calling upon the London government to dismiss President Raczkiewicz, 
General Kazimierz Sosnkowski, our Chief of Staff, General Marian Kukiel, 
and K.ot, now our Minister of Information. 

These men, Lebiedev added, must be replaced by Poles “from Britain and 
the United States." In addition he demanded that the reconstructed Polish 
government denounce the Polish government that had brought the Katyn 
murders to the attention of the International Red Cross. 

1 laughed at him when he presented the last demand. 

“You’re asking me, who served as a minister in General Sikorski’s govern- 
ment, to denounce that government?" 

He nodded. 

"Then we have no other business at this time,” I concluded. 

A few weeks later Churchill sent a much stronger note than Roosevelt’s 
to Stalin, urging the Soviet chieftain to sec me. And forthwith I received 
an invitation to visit the Kremlin during the first week in August, X944, 

As always, Stalin had a motive, -> 
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BETRAYAL 


PAoscow provokes Warsaw to rise 

General Bor asks for help 

Stalin sits back 

The Lublin Poles aid betrayal 

Pjm-around in Moscow 

Bor surrenders 


a As early as April, 1944, nearly four months before the enormous 
^ tragedy of the Warsaw uprising, certain portions of the Polish 
5 underground army had indicated to us in London that they 
5 ^ would be hesitant to show themselves to the Red Army when it 
► approached their cities. 

These Polish units were, of course, completely familiar with the activities 
of the Red Army and its NKVD personnel in other sections of Poland liberated 
from German rule. In London we made known these fears in a statement 

ft 

(April 4, 1944) which read in part; 

Messages from Poland confirm that the Soviet commanders receive assistance 
tweiywhere and that they praise the fighting spirit and the leadership of the Polish 
underground forces. 

However, reports have been received from a number of localities that have caused 
aoixiety and require elucidation. The Polish government has communicated the 
facts of such reports to the British and American governments and requested their 
aadstance in the prevendon of incidents that may hinder the further coming into 
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the open of the Polish underground army and render impossible concerted military 
operations agamst the Germans. 

Instructions to come into the open and to cooperate with the Soviet Army in the 
fight against the Germans have not been revoked and still remain in force, 

la the last paragraph we were referring, of course, to “Tempest.” It was a 
word that inflamed the fighting heart of Poland, for its utterance— as the 
victorious Red Army approached each city or area where we maintained 
clandestine forces— meant that brave men and women could now emerge 
from their shelters and fight the overwhelmingly superior German forces 
with the knowledge that the Red Army was nearby and would lend its own 
great weight to the struggle. 

But in the greatest of these efforts to collaborate with the advancing Rus- 
sians, “Tempest” became a grim synonym for betrayal. The deliberately pro- 
voked uprising of the Warsaw underground army and its pitiless annihilation 
by the Germans while a considerable Red Army force looked on from the 
suburbs of the capital will forever hold its ugly place in the blackest of his- 
tory’s records. 

The "Tempest” order was an elastic one. Its utterance was left to the judg- 
ment of individual commanders, as we knew in London that these men, 
being on the spot, were ably fitted to decide the hour and minute of each 
underground uprising— eruptive little waves that preceded the vast tidal 
wave of the Red Army as it rolled across Poland. 

And so the hard, individual decision finally came to General Tadeusz Bdr- 
Komorowski in Warsaw where, in the face of thf crudest and most vigilant 
German efforts, we then maintained the underground division of our parlia- 
ment; courts of justice that meted out positive punishment to German 
commanders for their hideous atrocities; schools; welfare services; clandestine 
newspapers; an extensive communications system; tiny but efficient munitions 
plants and over 40,000 well-trained, superbly loyal j;roops. To these troops 
must be added the whole courageous population of Warsaw, induding 
patriotic youths such as Boy Scouts. 

B6r-K.omatowski, Deputy Prime Minister Jaa Jankowski, and Kazimierz 
Puzak, speaker of the underground parliament, were fully aware of the arrests 
and murders of underground fighters elsewhere in Poland after those patriots 
had aided the Russians and revealed themselves with gestures of friendship. 

Nevertheless, these underground leaders in Warsaw felt that thetr forces 
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within the capital could make a very determined stand against the Germans 
and render a military contribution that could not be ignored. Warsaw was 
the most important German communication and transport center. 

Through the latter part of July, 1944, the Nazi reign of terror within War- 
saw was stepped up, probably in an effort to crush all hope that the Poles 
within would be able to help the approaching Russians. There were waves of 
deportations, murders of prisoners, and mass executions. Poles who were 
needed for the uprising were beginning to be arrested in great numbers and 
put to work digging trenches and tank traps in preparation for the impending 
siege. Unluckily, a few days before the uprising the Germans discovered an 
underground cache of 40,000 grenades. 

As the day of decision— and the arrival of the Red Army— approached, 
General Bdr-Komorowski placed the strength of his military forces at 35,000 
front-line fighters and 7,000 auxiliary troops. Of these, 20,000 were armed, 
mainly with rifles and light machine guns. The British had supplied about 
a third of these arms by parachute. Another third had been painfully turned 
out in small, underground arras plants. The remainder had been seized from 
the German occupadon forces or were relics of the 1939 campaign. There was 
a cridcal need for antitank guns. Food and medical supplies capable of sup- 
plying the fighting forces for a week, without Russian aid, were hidden. Plans 
called for the unarmed half of the forces to seize German weapons and 
ammunidon in the first hours of the rising. 

On July 28, 1944, an official communique from Moscow announced that 
Marshal Rokossovsky’s troops, “advancing on Warsaw from the south and 
cast on a front nearly 50 miles wide," were at points within 40 miles of the 
capital. 

The following day (meanwhile I was starring my flight to Moscow to sec 
Stalin and attempting to effect a restoration of Polish-Soviet relations) the 
Russians formally announced; 

In Central Poland, Marsha! Rokossovsky's tanks, motorized infantry, and Cos- 
sack cavalry, powerfully supported by the Red Air Force, pressed on towards 
Warsaw and were heavily engaged about ao miles S.E. with German lorry-borne 
reinforcements rushed to the front to stem the advance. 

Praga, the industrial suburb of Warsaw on the east bank of the Vistula, came 
under Russian aidllery fire. 
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Unknown to me, as I traveled from London to North Africa on the first leg 
of my journey to the Kremlin, the Warsaw underground on July 29, 1944, at 
8:15 P.M., received this broadcast (also monitored by the BBC) in Polish from 
the Moscow radio station, which was called Kosciuszko: 

No doubt Warsaw already hears the guns of the battle that is soon to bring her 
liberation. Those who have never bowed their heads to the Hitlciite power will 
again, as in 1939, join battle with the Germans, this time for the decisive action. 

The Polish Army now entering Polish territory, trained in the U.S.S.R,, is now 
joined to the People’s Army to form the corps of the Polish armed forces, the armed 
arm of our nation in its struggle for independence. 

Its ranks will be joined tomorrow by the sons of Warsaw. They will all, to- 
gether with the Allied army, pursue the enemy westward, wipe out the Hitlerite 
vermin from the Polish land, and strike a mortal blow at the beast of Prussian 
imperialism. 

For Warsaw, which did not yield but fought on, the hour of action has already 
arrived. The Germans will no doubt try to defend themselves in Warsaw and add 
new destruction and more thousands of victims. Our houses and parks, our bridges 
and railway stations, our factories, and our public buildings will be turned into 
defense positions. They will expose the city to ruin and its inhabitants to death. 
They will try to take away all the most precious possessions and turn into dust all 
that they have to leave behind. It is, therefore, a htindred times more necessary than 
ever to remember that in the flood of Hitlerite destruction all is lost that is not 
saved by active effort and that by direct active struggle In the streets of Warsaw, in 
its houses, factories, and stores we not only hasten the moment of final liberation 
but also save the nation’s property and the lives of our brethren. 

Poles, the time of liberation is at handl Poles, to armsi There is not a moment 
to lose! 

The people of Warsaw arose. And on August i, 1944, 5 when the 

normally filled streets of the capital offered our men an opportunity to as- 
scmble without attracting attention, wc struck— and were instantly opposed 
by five divisions of Germans commanded by General Stahl and S,S, Ober- 
gruppenfilhrer von dem Bach. They called almost immediately for rein- 
forcements and soon received the tremendous aid of the Hermann Goering 
Division, rushed up from Italy; the Totenkopf Division, from Rumania, and 
the S 5 . Division Viking, withdrawn from the Lublin front. 

General Bdr-Komorowski sent three messages to Ixjndon during that first 
of sixty>three nights and days of a fiaming hell. He radioed: 
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On August I, at 1700 hours, we started to fight for Warsaw. Send ammunition 
and antitank weapons urgently. 

In connection with the lack of uniforms, we request you to cause the Supreme 
Allied Command to declare the Polish Horae Army a party of the Allred Forces, 
as has been done rn the case of the French Army of the Interior. 

In view of the beginnrng of the fight for Warsaw, we request you to cause the 
Russians to help by attacking from outside. 

As I flew across North Africa, en route to the brief stop at Cairo, accom- 
panied by Professor Grabski, speaker of our parliament, and our Foreign 
Minister Romer, I knew nothing about these developments. 

At Cairo and some hours later at Teheran I learned, instead, that Stalin 
had effectively spiked virtually all remaining hope of an accord between 
the Polish and Soviet governments by entering into an agreement with what 
was then known as the Polish Committee of National Liberation— the faceless, 
renegade Polish Communists and Russian citizens whom he had organized 
earlier as an instrument of his plans for postwar Poland. 

There was no way of knowing, naturally, that before he made his pact 
with these servile persons, Stalin forced them secretly to sign two agreements: 

(1) that the future administration of Poland would be in the hands of the 
Red Army and that the Polish Home Array men would be surrendered to 
the Red generals, charged with being anti-Soviet, and deported to Russia; 

(2) that the new governmental group must recognize the Curzon line as the 
eastern frontier. 

The Kremlin's public announcement of this fraud, achieved in cynical 
defiance of such pledges as the Atlantic Charter, Teheran, and other pacts and 
declarations confined Itself, however, to this declaration: 

The Soviet Government declares that it views the military operations conducted 
by the Red Army on the territory of Poland as operations on the territory of a 
sovereign, friendly Allied ■Jtate. 

In this connection the Soviet Government has no intention of establishing on the 
territory of Poland its own administrative organs, considering this a concern of 
the Polish people. 

It has, therefore, decided to conclude with the Polish Committee of National Lih« 
etation an agreement regarding relations between the Soviet command and the 
Polish administration. The Soviet Government declares that it does not pursue the 
aim of acquiring any part of Polish territory or the alteration of the Polish social 
wdtr. 
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When I learned the full scope of this betrayal upon my arrival in Teheran, 
I considered giving up the thought of continuing on into Russia. But at 
Teheran there were messages for me from both Roosevelt and Churchill. 
They enclosed copies of wires sent to Stalin, urging him not only to welcome 
me but to change his attitude toward the legitimate Polish government in 
London. 

So we flew on — in a Russian plane because our RAF plane was not permit- 
ted to enter the USSR — and arrived in Moscow late on July 30, 1944. The re- 
ception was bleak. Pravda ignored our presence, although it was rapturous 
over the impending arrival of a member of the Danish underground. It was 
also lyrical on the question of the exchange, scheduled for the following 
day, of envoys between the USSR and the Lublin Committee, which had 
been recognized by Russia as the administrative body of Poland. 

I saw Molotov shortly after my arrival that evening. He ignored the several 
messages from Churchill and Roosevelt, looked at me frigidly as 1 seated 
myself in his office, and asked, "Why did you come here? What have you got 
to say?” 

"I came here to see Stalin,” I answered, "and I ask your aid in helping me 
reach him. I wish to discuss with him the problems of our common fight 
against the Germans and the possibility of closer collaboration between the 
Red Army and our underground. We can provide a wealth of information 
that will be of help to the Red Army, in addition to physical aid with which 
you are already familiar. 

"Beyond that extremely pressing question, I wish to talk to Stalin about 
Soviet-Polish relations.” 

Molotov did not appear to be impressed. “We’ll take Warsaw soon; we are 
already about six miles from Warsaw," he said almost airily. "As for Stalin, 
he’s very busy with military operations, but I’ll try to make an appointment 
for you on the second or third of August.” » . 

Then he looked at me severely. 

“But before you meet Stalin, you should see the Poles from the Polish Com- 
mittee of National Liberation." 

“I can see them,” I answered. “But that’s an internal question concerning 
only Poles. I’m here as Prime Minister 0! the Polish government to see the 
Prime Minister of Soviet Russia.” 

That ended the meeting abruptly. I returned to the house that had been 
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assigned to us in Moscow and went through a distressing forty-eight hours 
scanning reports from the Warsaw underground, relayed to me from London 
by British Ambassador to the USSR Clark Kerr (now Lord Inverchapel). 
I finally saw Stalin at 9 130 VM., August 3, 1944, in his Kremlin ofEce. 

The man who professedly wins elections by a 99 per cent vote is nonetheless 
the most heavily guarded individual on earth today. My visit had the full 
endorsement of the respective heads of the British and American governments, 
but my papers were scrutinized and rescrutinized at the main gate of the 
Kremlin. NKVD men led me through the yard to the door of a certain 
building in the enclosure; other NKVD men took me to a waiting room; still 
others were present and stared at me suspiciously as I stood in that room. 
Then I was admitted to the Red leader’s large study. 

Stalin was standing near a conference table that reached along one wall 
of the room. With him was his pale, nervous, young translator, Pavlov. Stalin 
wore his marshal’s uniform, adorned by one single decoration. On the wall 
above him, curiously enough, were large oil paintings of two old czarist 
generals — ^Kutuzov and Suvorov. Relegated to an obscure spot near the door 
was a small photograph of Lenin. 

"Won’t you sit down?” Stalin asked. He took a place near the end of the 
conference table, his back against the wall. I sat opposite him, with Pavlov 
at the head of the long table and separating us. Stalin lighted a cigarette, 
exhaled the smoke, and made a gesture for me to begin. 

‘Tro glad to be here in Moscow on the anniversary of the Stalin-Sikorski 
agreement of 1941," I began, reminding him of a pact of friendship and aid 
that he had callously broken whenever it served his purposes. 

"It is good also to be here at a time when the Soviet armies arc defeating 
the Germans on Polish soil,” I continued. ‘Td like to discuss the Polish- 
Soviet relations, the collaboration to finish the fight against Germany, and 
the question of the fut''.re administration of Poland. 

"But above all, since the fight within Warsaw has started, I want to appeal 
to you to bring immediate aid to our men in their pitifully unequal battles 
with the Germans.” 

Stalin looked back at me and answered: 

"But you're not taking into consideration the agreement that has been 
reached between the Soviet Union and the Lublin Committee." It was the last 
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time I was to hear him use the word “Committee" in connection with that 
group. Thereafter he referred to it as “The Polish Government.” 

“You are speaking of something that has been done since I left London 
for Moscow, you know,” I said. 

He did not reply directly. Stalin seldom does. He can listen with con- 
siderable patience, even though his mind has long since been made up, but 
having heard his visitor, he moves on to another topic as if the first topic had 
never been mentioned. So now he said: 

“The trouble with the Polish underground army is that it does not want 
to fight the Germans." 

“You’ve been grossly misinformed!" I almost shouted. “Our Home Army 
began fighting Germans in 1939 and has never stopped fighting them." I 
reminded him of Sikorski’s efforts in 1942-1943 to enlist his aid for that 
fighting and of Stalin’s reply that, while he was “sorry to see Polish blood 
shed,” it was too early to give help to our underground. 

1 reminded him, too, that there was a clear-cut record of our years of 
sabotaging German troop and supply trains moving across Poland to the 
Russian front, and of Russian communiques telling of the aid given by the 
Polish underground in capturing of countless places in eastern Poland. 

“Ah, yes, but what an army!” Stalin snorted. “It has neither tanks nor artil- 
lery.” 

“But that’s one of the reasons Fra here to sec you,” I insisted. "Can you 
supply our men with tanks and artillery? Your forces arc in the very suburbs 
of Warsaw and are near Home Army units in many other sections of Poland.” 

"I cannot trust the Poles," Stalin answered evenly. “They suspect me of 
wanting to occupy Poland again. They’re making a lot of trouble for me.” 

I asked him to name an example. 

"Well,” he said after a bit of pondering) "there was the case of the com- 
mandant of your Home Army forces in the Chdm q^ea. As we neared that 
region, he mobilized ail able-bodied men from sixteen to sixty-five and joined 
in the fightl" 

He stopped, as if I should understand his indignation, but I had to ask him 
what was wrong with such action. 

"He should not have done this,” Stalin replied. “We needed those men 
for the harvest. So I had to order the arrest of that commandant.” 
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Startled at his reasoning, I launched into a defense of the patriotism and 
cooperation of the Polish people in &ce of their extreme hardships and 
dangers, but he cut me short this time. 

“The Poles arc a difierent people today than when you left there in 1939,” 
he said. “New forces have arisen, new authorities have taken over in the 
past five years. Everything has changed.” Before I could reply, he moved the 
talk along to the touchy matter of our frontiers. 

“You must realize this," he said, “that nothing can be done for Poland if 
you do not recognize the Curzon line. For the loss of eastern Poland you’ll get 
the Oder line in the west, including Wroclaw, Stettin, and East Prussia. 
Konigsberg (I thought instantly of Roosevelt’s assurances) will remain with 
the Soviet Union, as will the area around it.” 

I protested that this was a direct violation of the Adantic Charter, whose 
principles the USSR had accepted, and of existing Polish-Soviet pacts. After 
hearing me out, Stalin shrugged and said: 

“Maybe we can make some changes in the Curzon line that will be of benefit 
to Poland. But first you must reach an agreement with the Lublin Poles. 
Hereafter I intend to deal with only one Polish government, not two.” 

Professor Grabski, who had accompanied me to the meeting, reacted im- 
mediately. He moved close to Stalin and almost forcibly took Pavlov’s place 
at the end of the table. This fine old Polish patriot began to beat on Stalin’s 
table. He spoke for forty-five minutes in Russian about the criminal injustices 
that were being heaped on Poland. 

Stalin listened to him thoughtfully, and when Grabski finished, winded, 
Stalin got up and patted the indignant old gentleman on the back and laughed, 
"You’re a good agitator," 

Then he reminisced about Warsaw, especially the picturesque old portion 
of the capital. He said: "We hoped to take Warsaw on August 5 or 6, but the 
Germans were defending it more savagely than we had expected. There 
would be a small delay in capturing the city." 

'Tm eager to help your Home Army there,” he went on. “But how can I? 
I don’t know how to communicate with your commanders. I’d like to drop 
two of my communications officers in there to send me word about the 
situation.” 

I offiered him every assistance and urged him to do this, He wandered along 
UL his speech, however, returning to the general subject of Poland and re- 
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iterating his old pledges for a “strong, independent, and democratic" Polish 
nation. He talked for a long time, but it was extremely clear just what kind 
of Poland he wanted after the war. In view of what both he and everybody 
else already knew about Anglo-American appeasement and indifference, it 
was also apparent what he would get. Above all, I could see as he talked that 
he was determined that all Polish resistance, as exemplified by the Polish Horae 
Army, would perish. 

I met with the Lublin Poles on August 6 in the fruitless hope that I might 
appeal to whatever Polish blood was left in their veins to secure their support 
for the Home Army and the future democracy of our native land. 

They were a motley bunch. But Molotov had met them at the aiiport with 
a great show of ceremony. Pravda, which still had not mentioned our own 
presence in Moscow, ran long articles in praise of them. 

There was Edward Osdbka-Morawski, a former “co-op” clerk who had been 
named head of the new Communist-controlled, Polish “Socialist” Party; 
Wanda Wasilewska; Andrzej Witos, a frightened little man since his release 
from a Soviet death house; and General Michal Rola-Zymierski, unacceptable 
to the Home Army during the greater part of the occupation, who had ended 
up by joining the Communist forces. 

I came to the point quickly. 

“I spoke to Stalin the other night, and he expressed a willingness to help our 
forces in Warsaw," I said. Turning to Zymierski, I added, “As Commander 
in Chief of the Ko&iuszko Division you have good contacts with Red Army 
headquarters. It is now your duty — as a Pole— to bring help as quickly as 
possible, Our men arc in desperate straits " 

%mierski started to reply, but Wanda Wasilewska, a stern, horse-faced 
fanatic, silenced him. 

“There is no fighting in Warsaw,” she said. 

I showed her the frantic communications I had been receiving, including 
two dated August 3, one on August 3 and two on August 4: 

We are engaged in heavy fighting with the Germans in the whole city of War- 
saw. We defeated part of their forces with the use of armaments captured from the 
enemy, but we have difficulty securing ammunition. 

Extremely urgent that mass dropping of ammunition and weapons on Warsaw 
he carried out today. There is no andaircraft artillery. 

Disastrous lack of anumuution- . . . 
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Request categorically immediate assistance in ammunition and antitank weapons 
today and on the following days. We are faced with fighting for at least several days, 
and we must be supplied all this time. We are doing our utmost to hold our capital 
—you must do likewise on your side, 

A.t all costs, carry out dropping of ammunition. 

“What does that look like?" I demanded of the woman, 

“Well, if it’s true," she finally said, “the help will soon come. After all, we 
want to establish ourselves there as soon as possible.” 

I repeated Stalin’s statements about the future boundaries between Russia 
and Poland. “I£ we can get together here and now, I believe we can gain 
some advantage for Poland by approaching him as a unit," I appealed to 
these sinister, yet pathetic, Communist stooges. 

“The Curzon line is most just for Poland,” Wanda answered, thus writing 
ofi a mere 70,000 square miles of territory that the Red Army had invaded 
as an ally of Hitler in 1939. “Perhaps in the future we’ll get a readjustment, 
but now is not the time to ask for it” 

Witos spoke up weakly. “But, Madame,” he said, “I think Mikolajezyk is 
right. Perhaps if we go to Stalin as a body— and if you refrain from speaking 
for us— we can. . , 

That is as far as he got. Rather than reveal to me that there was a difference 
of opinion among them, Osobka-Morawski adjourned the meeting with a 
statement that Boleslaw Bicrut, destined to become President of Red-enslaved 
Poland, had been in Warsaw up to August 4 and had reported that there 
was no fighting. Bierut was not in Warsaw during that period, as a matter 
of fact. But facts meant nothing to these people. 

After this first meeting with the Lublin Poles, I singled out Rola-^mierski. 
I outlined for him the military plight of Bor-Komorowski’s forces and ap- 
pealed to him as a soldier to respond to the limit of his authority. He acknowl- 
edged that he knew ok the fighting in Warsaw and promised to assist as best 
he could. He even promised to secure the release of a Polish Home Army 
figure, Colonel Filipkowski, who was arrested by the Reds after helping them 
free Lwdw. I never saw Filipkowski agrin. 

On August 7, 1944 , 1 met Bicrut. He is an old-line Conanaunist who gave 
up bU Polish citizenship in the early 1930’s. He had performed many chores 
is many countries la the interests of spreading communism. Forlornly, 1 
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appealed to him to exert his influence with Stalin to protect the sovereignty 
of the land he once called his own. 

“Our relations with the USSR are more important than frontiers,” he told 
me. Then he made me an offer. If I would return to Warsaw in agreement 
with the Lublin group and recognize him as president, he would appoint me 
prime minister of a Communist-controlled Polish government. He also of- 
fered to give minor cabinet posts in that government to three other inde- 
pendent party leaders. It would be an eighteen-member government, fourteen 
of which would be Communists or their agents. 

“I cannot even discuss this with you,” I told him. “First of all, I am already 
the Prime Minister of a legally formed government that, together with its 
underground arm, fought the Germans when you — ^as a Communist— were 
allied with Hitler. We were formed under a constitution for which I have 
no particular appetite. But at least it was a constitution of a legalized govern- 
ment, recognized throughout the war by the major Powers. My government 
has subscribed to the Atlantic Charter, signed the Lend-Lease deals, and made 
our connection with UNRRA. What you’re asking me to do is sell out the 
Polish people. You’re asking me to become a swine. 

"I’d return to Poland tonight if I knew that we could sit down with the 
underground parliament and reach an agreement that would be constitutional 
and in the best interests of the Polish people,” I concluded heatedly. 

Bicrut looked me over with hostility. "If you want to go to Poland as a 
friend in complete agreement with us, we will accept you,” he said, “If you 
attempt to go as Prime Minister of the Polish government that is no longer 
recognized by the USSR, we’ll arrest you." 

“I have no business here," I said, getting up. “All I want now is to get 
back to London and report to my government what I have seen and heard 
in Moscow.” 

At the door, however, I turned once again to hira, unable to resist the 
fading hope that aid somehow might reach Warsaw. 

“I beg of you two things,” I said. “Help Warsaw— and stop the Soviet ar- 
rests of the Horae Army that is helping to liberate our country.” 

He made no answer. 

1 saw Molotov and Stalin once more before I left Moscow. Molotov ap- 
parently could not trust the Lublin Poles to tell him the truth, and hence he 
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had me come to his oiEcc— with them— to hear with his own ears the things 
I had said to them. 

As for Stalin, he was less hospitable than before, assuming that such a 
thing is possible, 

“Can you give me your word of honor,” he asked, “that there is fighting 
going on in Warsaw? The Lublin Poles tell me there is no fighting at all.” 

“I can give you my word of honor that there is a fight there,” I told him, 
"It is a desperate fight. I beg of you— who are in the strategic position— to 
give us aid,” 

He made a negative motion. “I had two of my communications officers 
dropped into Warsaw after I saw you the other day,” he said. “The Germans 
killed both of them when they attempted to land by parachute.” 

This was a lie, I learned later. Both men landed successfully and made 
their way to the headquarters of General Antoni Chruscicl Monter, Warsaw 
Home Army Commander. They eventually sent a number of messages to 
Moscow. At this ume, however, I was able to hand to Stalin a message from a 
Red Army officer then in contact with the Home Army— Colonel Kalugin. 
It had been sent to London by B6r-Komorowski's radio for retransmission to 
Moscow: 

Marshal Comrade Stalin. I am in personal contact with the Commander of War- 
saw garrison, who is leading the heroic partisan fight of the nation against Hitler- 
ite bandits. Alter acquainting myself with the general military situation, I came to 
the conclusion that, in spite of the heroism of the army and the entire Warsaw 
population, there are still needs that, if made good, would permit a speedier victory 
over a common foe. 

The Russian officer who signed this message then listed the type and amount 
of ammunition and arms needed, and added: 

German air force is dqstroying the city and killing the dvilians. The heroic pop- 
ulation of Warsaw trusts that, in a few hours time, yon will give them armed sup- 
port Help me to get in touch with General Rokossovsky. 

Stalin read the message solemnly. “I don’t know this man Kalugin," he 
said. ‘TU inquire about him. And I’ll still do my best to help Warsaw. The 
Germans there arc mote difficult than we expected. But wc’ll liberate it soon ” 
As histtay knows, he waited until the Germans had killed or wounded 
nearly a quarter of a million of out people in the capital and after the capitu- 
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lation of the Home Army had burned and dynamited Warsaw to extinction 
with systematic thoroughness. This was only possible because the Russians 
remained rooted in the suburbs. 

Before I left Stalin, I could not resist telling him about one captured Ger- 
man officer’s views of Germany’s future. He predicted confidently that postwar 
Germany would embrace communism so devoutly that it would soon become 
the foremost Communist state and with the aid of intrinsic German ingenuity 
go on to rule the world, including Russia. 

Stalin scoffed impatiently: “Communism on a German is like a saddle on a 
cow." 

Stalin added that the Soviet Union, the United States, Great Britain and 
France must remain close friends for many years after the war “because one 
can expect Germany to start a new war after about twenty-five years.” 

By August 9 my small group began to wonder if we had not tacitly be- 
come prisoners of the Communists. Wc had asked for a plane two days before 
but had heard no word from our hostile hosts. However, at 2 a.m. on the 
tenth wc abruptly received a call, telling us to be at the Moscow airport 
at 4 AM,, ready to leave for Teheran. We were ready. 

Osdbka-Morawski took advantage of our departure to announce that B6r- 
Komorowski was not really in Warsaw or anywhere near the fight. 

I tried to be as optimistic as I could, in the hope of showing the Russians 
that we were still eager to cooperate if such cooperation did not oblige us to 
yield our identity. But it was a hard pose in face of the messages from the 
underground that awaited me when I reached London on August 13, 1944. 
One, dated August 10, read: 

These are our conditions of fighting: We have received from you but one, small, 
dropped supply. On the Gertnan-Russian front, lull since the third. But for the 
exception of a short speech by the Deputy Prime Minister from London on the 
eighth, nothing to comfort us. The soldiers and the population of the capital look 
in vain to the skies, expecting Allied help. They only see German aircraft against 
a background of German smoke. 

’The population feel surprised, deceived, and bepn to revile. Let us know if hdp 
for Warsaw was discussed at Moscow. I emphatically repeat that without ammuni- 
tion and the bombing of objectives hdld by the enemy our fight is due to collapse 
in a few days. If we get the help asked for above the fight will cootioue. I txpect 
from you the greatest effort in this respect. 

The German aircraft today dropped leafiets with an uldmamm ngned by thtdr 
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Front Commander. The ultimatum urges the population to leave Warsaw and 
proceed westward, holding handkerchiefs in their hands. Those unable to work will 
receive assistance in settling in the General Government, others will be provided 
with work. Who “lets himself be exploited as a tool in Bolshevik hands” will be 
held responsible and may expect no mercy. The ultimatum expires on a fixed date. 

And this on August ii : 

. . . German attacks accompanied by artillery fire from armored trains, mortars, 
grenades, and antitank guns. Enormous, overwhelming superiority of enemy fire. 

And on the twelfth : 

Today the enemy tried to annihilate our forces in the Old Town sector. The situ- 
ation was serious. Objectives changed hands many times. Overpowering artillery 
fire. At dusk we controlled the situation by means of counterattacks. If no supplies 
of ammunition forthcoming, our situation will be extremely serious. On Soviet side, 
lull continues. Great losses in men. Great destruction. 

And on the thirteenth: 

In the attack from the south on the Old Town the enemy made use of a new 
weapon — ^fire from a gunboat that appeared on the Vistula. The forces in the central 
sector — owing to the supplies dropped in the course of the night — were able to make 
an ofiensivc action aimed at engaging some of the enemy units attacking the Old 
Town. . . . The enemy lost many tanks and artillery equipment. 

Fighting Warsaw sends to the heroic airmen words of gratitude and appreciation. 
We bow to the crews who have given their lives. 

On my return to London the Daily Worker, which had been dutifully fol- 
lowing the Communist Line to the effect that there was no fighting in War- 
saw, printed a TASS story under a headline that read: poles did not consult 

USSR ON WARSAW RISING. 

Said the TASS dispatch: 

Recently reports appeared in the foreign press emanating from the Polish radio 
and press about a revoltubegun in Warsaw on August i by order of the Polish Snti' 
gris in London. 

The Polish press and radio of the imigri government in London state that the peo- 
ple revolting in Warsaw are in contact with the Soviet Command and that the 
latter is not sending them any help. TASS is authorized to state that these state- 
ments of the foreign press are cither the result of misunderstanding or a libel on 
the Soviet High Command. 

TASS is in possession of information that the London Polish circles responsible 
for the Warsaw uprising made no attempt to coordinate the revolt with the Soviet 
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High Command. The responsibility for the Warsaw events tlius lies entirely with 
the Polish SmigrS circles in London. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that the British and American governments 
and military commands, as well as the Soviet commands, were completely 
informed at all times about the plans of the Polish Home Army. 

In the lower echelons of the British Foreign Office there were petulant 
grumblings that the rising had been “ill timed and unrealistic," which must 
have pleased the Russians who had been instrumental in committing our 
underground leaders in Warsaw to the battle by means of that mocking call 
to arms of July 29, 1944. Churchill was sympathetic, as were the Americans, 
when 1 appealed for more air aid. Churchill, especially, remembered that 
1,800 Polish fliers had lost their lives in the RAF and that more than forty 
per cent of the total number of Polish pilots engaged in the Batdc of Britain 
had been killed. 

The RAF had been running Liberators up to Poland from Italian bases, 
supplying various sectors of our underground movement. Wc now asked 
Churchill to concentrate this supply upon Warsaw. He so directed the RAF, 
but the Germans quickly countered. They moved additional antiaircraft guns 
into Warsaw and alerted their night fighters to hit the lumbering planes as 
they flew over the Alps on the way to and from the capital. 

The RAF crews at first were British, South African, and Polish. Their 
losses steadily rose until Air Chief Marshal Slcssor called an abrupt halt 
to the Warsaw operation but continued flights to the less heavily defended 
areas of Poland. 

The decision— though later amended— was a blow to the underground 
in the capital. At no time, however, did wc cease efforts to supply our forces. 
And some of these appeals went to the Russians. 

On September 11, Bdr-Komorowski appealed to Marshal Rokossovsky to 
“send us assistance and to coordinate our efforts." Hp told the Red Army 
leader— whose headquarters were only a few miles removed from the city — 
that “the population of the city suffers greatly from heavy German artillery 
and dive bombers. I do urgently request you to counteract these two means 
of fighting.” He appealed for guns, aerial help, and everything else that 
would enable him to aid in what he called the Red Army’s “decisive attack 
on Warsaw." 

With RAF service to Warsaw temporarily suspended, I appealed to the 
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United States Amy Air Forces to carry on with the work. The Americans 
had set up a shuttle service £rom Great Britain to Russia some time before 
with German targets being bombed on both legs of the shuttle. But this, too, 
had been suspended by mutual agreement. The Americans were eager to 
cooperate in the task of supplying Warsaw but pointed out that because of 
the distance involved— and the shortemng of the period of daylight— it would 
be necessary to obtain permission to land on Soviet-held air strips. 

I asked Churchill to obtain that permission and addressed a similar ap- 
peal to Roosevelt. While I awaited the results, I received this message from 
Stalin: 

I must inform you that after our conversations I gave orders to Soviet command- 
ers to parachute weapons mto the Warsaw area. This was done. In addition, we 
dropped a parachutist, but he was unable to complete his duties because he was 
killed by the Germans. 

After a closer study of the matter I have become convinced that the Warsaw 
action, which was undertaken without the knowledge of the Soviet command, is 
a thoughdess adventure causing unnecessary losses among the inhabitants. In addi- 
tion, it should be mentioned that a calumnious campaign has been started by the 
Polish London Government which seeks to present the illusion that the Soviet 
Command deceived the Warsaw population. 

In view of this state of affairs, the Soviet Command cuts itself away from the 
Warsaw adventure and cannot take any responsibility for it. 

I answered that the uprising in Warsaw was not an “adventure” but a part 
of the well-conceived "Tempest" plan, which I had explained to him at length. 
I pointed out, too, that the important thing now was not who was responsible 
for the opening of the fight but the fight itself— especially since it was in 
opposition to our common enemy, Germany. I asked his aid in the bombing 
of German airfields in the region, the sending of supplies and materia], and 
urged him to grant quick permission to the Americans to use the fields the 
Red Army held. *• 

Roosevelt replied to me on August 24. His letter involved much more than 
the question of air aid and his request for the use of Russian landing strips. 
The letter ” marked his acceptance of the Lublin Poles as the bona fide leaders 
of the nation. 

The British War Cabinet soon overruled the RAF and ordered a resump- 
doo hf the air supply service to Warsaw. The RAF planes thereafter were 
mannedl by Polish crews almost exclusively. The losses were of a suicidal 
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June 7, 1944: “I will to it tlut PoIjiiU dix,s not tome out of the war injured,” 
Ruuiievelt promised me at the White House. But Stalin had other ideas, “in all our deal- 
ings with Sulin,” Ruosesclr said to me during the same sisit, “ssc must keep our fingers 
eiosstd” (page 60). 
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pieces ui the course of the Rghtins and after the surrender (page 90}, 
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figure. The amount of supplies dropped was tragically insufficient. Inside 
Warsaw there was a shocking shortage of food, water, medical supplies, and— 
always — ammunition 

I redoubled my efforts to obtain American aid and saw Churchill on 
September i to ask him what progress had been made with Stalin The 
Prime Minister was ill and received me m his bedroom. 

“Stalin rejected our proposals,” he snorted. "I couldn’t believe it when I 
read itl I got so angry that I told Roosevelt that he should give the green light 
to the American planes and burst light through and land on the Red air bases. 
They wouldn’t dare shoot at those American planes!” 

1 spoke to Poland by radio later that day: 

Heroes of Warsaw: 

There are moments in the lives of nations when phraseology must be put aside, 
when any mention of one’s duties, merits, or ideals, or the paying of homage by 
mere words is not betimes 

I know that when I am addressing men standing m the face of death, who have 
cither to endure and win or perish, I must use the most simple words. . . , 

As Premier of the Polish government I take full coresponsibility for the decisions 
passed by your political and military leaders — the Deputy Premier, the Ministers 
of the Polish government acting in the homeland, General Bdr and the Council of 
National Unity. 

Having the ground to do so, you stood up in right time to wage an open fight 
against the Germans for the sake of independence and freedom and to protect the 
population. 

You rose, as since March, 1944 rose your brethren everywhere east of Warsaw and 
as they are still continuing to rise, helping at the same time the heroic and victori- 
ous Soviet armies in their fight against the enemy. 

The fate of war has decreed that the liberation of Warsaw has not taken place 
as soon as was rightly expected by all. 

The fight is still continuing You are fighting, and I know you will fight. You 
have no other issue, and each doubt or breakdown will mean death instead of 
victory. 

You have the light and wish to endure—to win and live. 

You have the right to assistance. No one may, out of opportunist or politiot 
teasons, diminish the value of your efforts undertaken with the purest of I'ntenttoas. 

You did not get help due to you in spite of all the devotion of the British, South 
African, and Polish airmen. Lately, the latter were the only ones who helped you. 

We do all we can to make you get the help in an adequate measure and in time. 
I have not lost hope that it wdl be done. If h^ is not to be given, I will warn you 
of it 
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I avail myself of this opportunity to address once again in public Maishal Stalin, 
President Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill. 

Leaders of great PowersI Commanders of powerful and victorious land and air 
armies! 

Warsaw is waiting; the whole Polish rvation is waiting; the opinion of the world 
is waiting. Do all you can to provide means for further fighting and to liberate 
this city and the population fighting on its ruins, drenched with blood. 

They are fighting and spilling their blood, but they arduously wish to live for 
Poland. 

Heroes of Warsawl Besides all the crimes perpetrated upon the civilian popula- 
tion, the Germans wish to demoralize and unnerve you by threatening to burn 
Warsaw. 

Those who arc murdering you, pretend— by spreading false information — to 
turn into your defenders. 

I wish to declare with full responsibility that for burning the remnants of War- 
saw, should they ever dare to do it, for murdering the civilian population and the 
Home Army, protected by combatant’s rights, we shall hold them to account. 

We promise, and we shall keep our word if the mortally wounded beast will dare 
to carry out Us threat. 

I take leave from you in the conviction that you will endure until help and lib- 
eration come to you, that you will have your share in the victory of the Allied world. 

We shall rebuild our cities and villages in a free and independent Poland, and 
we shall do all to prevent the German beast from menacing the world again by new 
acts of brigandage. 

The next day brought this tragic reply: 

Warsaw is waiting. We received yesterday Prime Minister Mikolajczyk’s mes- 
sage in a soldierly spirit. We did not have and have no choice. The soldiers of 
Wola, Mokotdw, the Inner City, and Powifle are faithful soldiers. We believe in the 
cause of our struggle and therefore we shall go on fighting to the last drop of our 
blood. . , . The democratic world looks on whilst thousands of old people, women, 
and children arc perishing. Warsaw is waiting for help. 

Several days later Churchill and Roosevelt, then in Quebec, jointly wired 
Stalin, demanding that he open the Red-controlled fields to the American 
planes. And on the tenth of the month— a full month after the Americans 
had indicated a willingness to supply Warsaw-Stalfn finally consented. He 
added almost immediately, however, that "technical difficulties” would force 
the Russians to ask for a slight delay. 

During that requested delay, on the night of September ii (it was the 
forty-second day of the uprising), the Red Air Force suddenly appeared oyer 
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Warsaw. The Russian planes indeed dropped the ammunition for which 
Bor-Komorowski’s men had cried since the hour of their betrayal. The planes 
dropped guns, too. But the ammunition did not fit the guns, nor did it fit 
any guns known to be in the hands of the men of the rising. The planes 
dropped food in quantity but dropped it either with defective chutes or with 
no chutes at all. It smashed against the ruins of Warsaw and was wasted. 

Moscow, having beaten the Americans to the aid of Warsaw, crowed hap- 
pily through its propaganda mills that the USSR alone was the true friend 
of the Polish people. 

The Americans attempted to come on September i 6 but were forced back 
by thick weather. On the eighteenth they got through. They droned over 
Warsaw with loq bombers, escorted part of the way by 200 fighters. Two 
of the supply-laden bombers and two fighters were lost. The desperately grate- 
ful people of Warsaw came up from their ruins and sewers to cheer the 
Americans. Now they could fight Germans a little longer. Maybe they could 
even hold out to the day of liberation. 

As the planes swept over Warsaw, I broadcast from London: 

Today you’ve seen the American forces bringing help to fighting Warsaw, This 
is a symbol of how the Allies arc trying to help you in your desperate fight. . . . 
I hope this help will bring you some relief in your historic fight against the Ger- 
mans , . . your fight for a really free and independent Poland. 

The only land attack on Warsaw made by the nearby Red Army in support 
of the Home Army was delivered by the Kosciuszko Division commanded 
by General Berling. There had been some Red Army artillery shelling of 
certain German positions in Warsaw, spotted by Home Army men. But as 
the Kolciuszko Division forged across the Vistula to help its blood brothers 
in the city, that artillery fire suddenly ceased. With no cover the advancing 
Poles were annihilated by the defending German forces. General Berling 
was removed from his command and returned to Moscow for "further train- 
ing.” 

After the American relief mission was completed, the Moscow radio opened 
a vicious attack on Bdr-Komorowski and myseE This station, which had 
done so much to entice Warsaw to arise and fight in the expectation of, and 
promise of, immediate aid from the Red Army, now accused us ordering a 
"senseless uprising ,'* 
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On September ag I received an especially tragic message from B6r- 
Komorowski, reporting that he could not hold out for more than a few ad- 
ditional days. I made one last attempt to reach the heart of the Russians, 
paraphrasing the Bor-Komorowski message in a note to Stalin, which I asked 
Ambassador Lebiedev to forward. It read: 

Your Exceiicney; 

After sixty days relentless fighting against the common enemy, the defenders of 
Warsaw have reached the limit of endurance. General B6r reports that after the 
fall of the southern sector of resistance, Warsaw can hold out only for several days 
more. At this extreme hour of need I appeal to you, Marshal, to issue orders for 
immediate operations, which would relieve the garrison of Warsaw and result in 
the liberation of the capital. General Bdr addressed the same appeal to Marshal 
Rokossovsky. 

Stanislaw Mikolajezyk 

Lebiedev, however, refused to send the message on. Forlornly, I took it to 
Churchill and asked him to transmit it Churchill was indignant over Lebie- 
dev’s action- He dispatched it immediately, and it was just as immediately 
ignored by Stalin. 

Churchill had been subject to a few barbs in the House of Commons the 
day before, when members queried him sharply on Russia’s treatment of 
Poland, especially on its refusal to help those fighting in Warsaw. 

Churchill, who only a short time before had been so angered by Stalin’s 
refusal of landing bases that he had even urged Roosevelt to order United 
States planes to land on such fields willy-nilly, now said: 

“Marshal Stalin has repeatedly declared himself in favor of a strong, 
friendly Poland, sovereign and independent. In this our great eastern Ally is 
in the fullest accord with His Majesty’s Government and also, judging from 
American public statements, in the fullest accord with the United States,’’ 

At 8 P.M., October 3, 1944 , 1 had to report to Churchill that Bdr-Komorowski, 
at last beyond all human endurance, had surrendered to the Germans. 

This was one of the last radio messages to leave Warsaw. A shaken voice 
said: 

This is the stark truth. We were treated worse than Hitler’s satellites, worse 
tbaa Italy, Rumania, Finland. May God, who is just, pass judgment on the terrible 
injustice suffered by the Polish nadoo, and may He punish accordingly all those who 
sure guilty. 

Your hemes ate the soldiers whose only weapons against tadts, planes, and guns 
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were their revolvers and bottles filled with petrol. Your heroes are the women who 
tended the wounded and carried messages under fire, who cooked in bombed and 
ruined cellars to feed children and adults, and who soothed and comforted the 
dying. Your heroes arc the children who went on quietly playing among the 
smoldering ruins. These are the people of Warsaw, 

Immortal is the nation that can master such universal heroism. For those who 
have died have conquered, and those who live on will fight on, will conquer, and 
again bear witness tliat Poland lives when the Poles live. 

Ftom London I broadcast: 

Fellow PolesI After sixty-three days of fighting and struggle, yesterday at eight 
o’clock in the evening fell the last center of resistance in Warsaw— the capital's mid- 
town section where, in addition to the soldiers of the Home Army, some 260,000 
civilians were still congregated. 

The midtown section fell after having been subjected to the terrible bombardment 
of German artillery and airplanes concentrated on this sector in the last day after 
the fall of Mokotdw on the twenty-seventh and of 2 olib 6 rz on the thirtieth of 
September, 

Military action ceased after all supplies had been used up, after the garrison and 
the population had reached the point of starvation, suffering from the lack of med- 
ical and hospital equipment for the thousands of wounded, dying unaided in the 
cellars. Military action ceased after all attempts to cut through the German ring had 
failed, after all hope of assistance had hided in the light of a public statement from 
Moscow on September 30 that since efforts to force the Vistula directly from the 
Praga suburb had been unsuccessful, Warsaw could not be taken until the city 
was surrounded. 

Sixty-three days of battle, destruction, and hdl; sixty-three days of hope and 
despair; sixty-three days of freedom, and now a new enslavement for those who 
survived those days. 

Just as from March on— in Volhynk, in the Nowogrodek and Vilna areas, in 
Lw6w, in the Lublin and Rzesz6w section and everywhere— the Poles emerged 
from the underground at the sound of the approaching Soviet front and engaged 
the Germans in open batde, so Warsaw rushed into this combat. 

On July 3t, the roar of the approaching Soviet Army's artillery shook Warsaw's 
walls. Over the city Soviet airmen and the Luftwaffe were engaged in combat. The 
civilian German population had left Warsaw. German newspapers had suspended 
publication. The Gestapo and the army had ordered the mass evacuation of the 
entire civRian Polish population. German reinforcements from the west began to 
flow toward Warsaw. Reports came in stating that the Red Army was o^y ao 
kilometers from Warsaw’s outskirts. 

At 3 VM. on August i the explosion of a mine placed under the building of the 
German command gave the signal to begin the battle. 
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Warsaw plunged into the fight — to gain control of the capital and to build 
barricades. 

The Poles took the greater part of the city and a section of the Praga suburb. 

In those days Warsaw said, “We fear nothing— only give us arms.” 

On August 5 and 6 the bridges over the Vistula and the Main Railroad Station 
kept changing hands. 

The Germans tied Polish women and children to tanks. German strategy aimed 
at taking the streets leading to the Poniatowski and Kierbedz bridges. They struck 
with the full force of their tanks, burning the houses fronting on the street, seeking 
to open a passage for the transpoiting of reinforcements to Praga. The centers of 
Polish resistance cleared the area of Germans, taking them prisoners. The Poles 
entrenched themselves chiefly in the center of the city, in Mokotdw, and in the old 
town. Going over to the offensive, they extended their holdings to iolibdrz. 

On August 8 German artillery and the German Air Force began to bombard the 
centers of Polish resistance. Newly arrived detachments attacked the Poles with 
tanks and flamethrowers. Engineers began a systematic action of blowing up one 
house after another. They gained nothing. They threw armored trains into action, 
which fired upon those parts of the city held by the insurgents. The insurgents 
counterattacked. They destroyed and captured many tanks. 

On August 10 the Germans dropped leaflets appealing for a cessation of the fight- 
ing over forged Allied signatures. 

On the eleventh — a German ultimatum. Warsaw rejects it with contempt and 
more fighting. 

The Germans throw into the battle Goliath tanks loaded with dynamite, the 
heaviest type of cannon, and air mines. Thqr begin to shoot hostages. Flying at roof- 
top level, the Luftwaffe bombs house after house. Warsaw life moves from the 
rubble into the cellars and the sewers. A cry goes out to the world to send arms 
and to bomb German airfields, artillery positions, heavy canon, and armored trains. 
The Germans introduce asphyxiating shells. In vain. 

Forced to halt their communications over Warsaw, the Germans build pontoon 
bridges to maintain contact with, and transportation to, Praga. 

August passes in relendess fighting, and September begins. 

September 4 saw the destruction of the powerhouse and the waterworks. The 
fight continued in the dark despite the lack of water and the growing food shortage. 
The help from Italy, brought to Warsaw at a tremendous sacrifice by British, South 
African, and Polish airmen, could not satisfy even a portion of the need. On Sep- 
tember 9 the situation grew very critical. 

Finally on September xo, after an interval, fresh help arrived from Italy. 

On September ii Soviet airplanes appeared over Warsaw interrupting the de- 
struction of the city by the Luftwaffe. 

On September la — the storming of Praga and the parachuting of a few small 
loads, repeated during the night of the thirteenth- 
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The help was still insulficient, exhaustion mounted; the number of untended 
wounded in the cellars grew; the enemy surrounded the defenders with an even 
tighter ring; but the critical situation passed. 

On September i8 a great American relief expedition, waiting for flying weather 
for several days, left Great Britain. 

On September 20 direct contact with Marshal Rokossovsky was established. 

Meanwhile, however, the Germans turned on the pressure. Mokotow fell. At- 
tempts to force the Vistula from the direction of Praga failed. 

On the twenty-ninth General Bor urgently appealed to Marshal Rokossovsky for 
help in the shape of a renewed thrust to forestall a catastrophe that was otherwise 
imminent, especially since German artillery and the German Air Force, encounter- 
ing no opposition, were resuming their bombardment, and since exhaustion, starva- 
tion, and lack of medical facilities were taking their toll. 

On the thirtieth ^olib6rz fell, and it became obvious that Warsaw could be freed 
only after its encirclement, that is, after some period of time. 

After their conquest of Zolibdrz and Mokotow, the Germans concentrated their 
pressure and bombardment on the midtown center with its more than a quarter 
of a million civilian inhabitants, thereby finally breaking the insurgents’ resistance. 

And now, as the radio Nation Bfyskawica has said, these people who for two 
months were free must now become slaves again. 

And now these people who all without exception— the young and the old, men, 
women and children, regardless of their station in life or their political beliefs— 
have given the highest proof of self-sacrifice and heroism in the battle for freedom; 
these people are descending into the darkness at a time when the sun of freedom is 
rising for others. 

These people, who at the moment of the most heavy fighting, have not even been 
spared the moral torture of uncertainty about the fate of their comrades-in-arms who 
had begun the fight before them in areas lying to the east of them. 

Fellow Poles! We pay tribute to the memory of the fallen. They rest in the rubble 
of Warsaw. 

Their blood and sacrifice will not be in vain. 

Out of the depths of our sorrowing and mourning hearts; out of the bottom of 
our hearts filled with unconsolable regret that although, through no fault of our 
own, the battle in Warsaw has ended in this way; vve swear on the memory of the 
fallen and on the blood that has been shed that we will not fritter away, or permit 
to be reduced, the capital that they have earned hy showing to the world that no 
price is too high for a Pole to pay for true freedom and Independence. 

Every Pole, every Polish soldier, airman, and sailor will pay the Germans for 
what they have done in Warsaw. 

The fight is continuing. The end of the Germans is in sight, god Poland— despite 
the clouds in her sky— must and will be truly strong, free, and independent. 

With deoched fists and teeth curbing the outbotsty of oui sorrow and sadness^ 
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we shall go forward lo our fatherland, to our country, to our homes — ^to the freedom 
that must shine for us. 

We take leave of you who have survived. We do not take leave of you for long. 
The day of ultimate freedom and independence is nigh. 

I set about the task of getting air aid for those elements of the Home Army 
that still fought Germans in the cities and villages to the west of Warsaw. 

The cream of our remaining youth in Poland had been virtually wiped out 
by German guns in league with Russian compliance. A million people wcie 
living in Warsaw when the rising against the Germans began. A quarter of 
these, including the bulk of the 40,000, incredibly valiant men who came up 
to fight the enemy on August i, 1944, killed, wounded, or were missing 
by the time of capitulation. Some 3150,000 of the people of Warsaw were forcibly 
evacuated, mostly to Germany and slave labor or murder. In January, 1945, 
when the Russians entered the city, they found only death. 

The declaration of British and American governments recognizing the 
Combatant’s rights of the Polish Underground had forced the Germans to 
regard the Horae Army as prisoners of war and to treat the civilian popula- 
tion as human beings. The Germans only partly carried out their pledges, for 
on October 17, 1944, we received in London this message: 

The population, forcibly evacuated from Warsaw, is receiving no help whatso- 
ever. The people are in a state of utter exhaustion; among them arc many sick and 
wounded. There are no drugs or medical aid. People who arc seriously ill are lying 
by the roadside in the cold. Hundreds of thousands camp in the open fields without 
food or shelter. Families are being separated. 

The Germans have arrested all men between the ages of sixteen and forty and 
arc deportbg them in the direction of the Reich, Transports are leaving every day. 
Some go straight to the notorious death camp of 0 .fwi^im. Up to October 14, 12,000 
people from Warsaw were sent to Oswi?cim. Their fate is death. On October 7 the 
Germans began the mass murder of Polish prisoners in Ofwifcim in stationary and 
mobile gas chambers of„thc type fitted on lorries. The lorries packed with people 
drive to Maezki, a place 30 miles north of Oiwbcim. There the gas chambers are 
put in operation.” 

This was the hideous end of a brave people’s fight for their capital. 

‘ “TraitorsI They surrendered to the Germans!”- the Moscow radio said. 
Three months later the Red Army marched into the place, bringing the 
NKVD men and renegade Polish expatriates who, protected by Red Array 
gww, claimed the streets made sacred by the blood of a free people, 



Chapter Seven 


ANATOMY OF 
APPEASEMENT 

We pursue an agreement 
Stalin prefers his stooges 
Shocking details of Teheran 
Churchill backtracks 
Stalin insists on half our country 
I resign as Premier 


The desperate plight of the Polish underground in the summer 
of 1944, when it was beset— as in 1939— by both Nazis and Reds, 
did not preclude its participation in matters dealing with the 
future of the country. 

I reported fully to the underground the fruitless nature of 
my trip to Moscow in August, the stubbornness of Stalin, and the way in 
which the authority of the Lublin Poles was growing as they basked in the 
favor of the Kremlin. 

I drew up the draft of a new plan to solve the Polish-Soviet problem and 
submitted it to the cabinet and the underground. It would have been senseless 
to stand still while such political and military forces opposed us. We had to 
find a way out; wc had to offer new proposals. 

Our new plan,** as revised and approved by the cabinet and under^emndt 
was subndtted to representatives of the Russian, British, and Ameribat goV' 
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ernments on August 30, 1944. In it we provided for a Polish government based 
on equal representation of the four main prewar parties: the Peasant Party, 
the National Party, the Polish Socialist Party, the Christian Labor Party, and 
fifth — the Polish Workers’ Party (Communist). Groups responsible for the 
pre-1939 system of government were ruled out from participating in the 
government. 

The main job of the new government, which was to come into being as 
soon as Warsaw was liberated, was to bring about a resumption of diplo- 
matic relations — and a postwar alliance — between Poland and Russia. Free 
elections to the Constitutional Diet were to be arranged, based on the secret 
ballot and proportional suffrage. The new government would administer the 
liberated Polish lands, conclude an agreement with Russia defining the 
forms of collaboration with the Red Army, undertake certain social reforms 
(with priority going to agriculture), and foster and maintain alliances with 
Great Britain, France, and Czechoslovakia, and friendship with the United 
States. While some allowance for change in our eastern borders was made, 
we insisted on keeping such main centers of our cultural life and such prime 
sources of raw materials as lie to the cast of the Curzon line. We also proposed 
to remove Germans from whatever territories we were to receive from Ger- 
many in the north and west. A voluntary exchange of Polish, White Russian, 
and Ukrainian peoples was to be carried out. Finally, we provided for a war 
cabinet to take care of all military problems attendant upon the war’s close. 

The British and Americans indicated, through conversations, that they 
favored this plan. But Russia remained silent. After a month I approached 
Lebiedev and inquired how the plan had been received in Moscow. He said: 
“It was turned over to the Lublin Committee. Since there is no answer, it 
must be held unsatisfactory.” 

The British were infinitely more friendly, “The British government en- 
dorses the Polish plan,’*’ Eden told me at the Foreign Office. I asked to sec 
Churchill once again to gain his impression of the plan and seek his support. 
But the Prime Minister, I learned, was busy with preparations to fly to Mos- 
cow for another meeting with Stalin. 

Churchill wrote me from Moscow early in October, 1944, just after the 
capitulation of the Warsaw underground army. 

“I am sorry that it was not possible for me to sec you before I left for Mos- 
cow,* his letter read, “but I should like you to know that one of the main 
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purposes the Foreign Secretary and I have in mind in making this visit is to 
discuss the Polish problem further with Marshal Stalin, with a view to enabling 
the conversations you yourself began in Moscow to be resumed at an early 
date. 

“In that event I hope that you and whatever colleagues you think necessary 
to bring with you will be able to fly at once to join us in Moscow. 1 am sure 
that this is the only way in which we can break the present deadlock. . . 

I answered that I was grateful for Churchill's efforts to break the impasse 
and said that I would go to Moscow if the object were conversations with 
the Russian government, not with the Polish Committee of National Libera- 
tion. The basis for conversations, I said, should be the plan we had com- 
municated to the Big Three on August 30, Beyond this plan, I said, we could 
not go, 

Eden answered that “this is the last chance for the Polish government to 
reach an agreement with the Soviet Union.” He and Churchill would be 
present when we sat down with Stalin and would endorse our new plan, he 
said. If this meeting bore fruit, all parties to it would then meet with the 
Lublin Poles. At the end of the letter he urged that we must take immediate 
advantage of what he termed the "friendly atmosphere” around the Kremlin. 
“It would be unforgivable if you miss this opportunity,” he concluded. 

I arrived in Moscow on October 1944, with Professor Grabski, General 
Tabor and Polish Foreign Minister Tadeusz Romer. Once again, the con- 
trolled Russian press ignored us. General Tabor, a great authority on how to 
combat Nazi forces and Gestapo intelligence from the underground, was 
refused permission to remain in Moscow until after he had revealed his true 
name and his complete history to the NKVD. He, who had done so much to 
augment the sweep of the Red Army across Poland, was now treated with 
the hostility of an enemy. 

We met on the thirteenth with Stalin, Churchill, and Eden. Harriman was 
the observer for the United States. Molotov, the chairman, seated us around 
an oval tabic and welcomed the American arid the Britishers. At the end of 
his flowery speech he referred to ray party as “our Polish guests” and then 
unexpectedly called on me to speak first. 

1 restated the postwar plan that Stalin had apparently ignored, emphasized 
its fairness to all parties and its consonance with all existing Big Three 
declarations, and concluded, “Our sum is to bring about an agreement be- 
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tweea Poland and Russia, not between Russia and a handful of Poles— 
arbitrarily and unilaterally chosen by a foreign power." 

Unexpectedly, Churchill was the first to comment on my speech. “You 
mention that, under this plan, the Red Army would be asked to leave Poland 
when hostilities there have ceased,” he said somewhat critically. “What about 
their lines of communication?” 

“We’d be happy to protect them,” I answered. “We are an ally, not an 
enemy.” 

Stalin spoke up. “You say this plan has the backing of the Polish under- 
ground. I doubt that it is possible for them to have engaged in such work 
lately.” 

“Marshal, perhaps you forget that as a younger man, you, too, were in an 
underground, yet you remained active and made plans and programs that 
affected the future of your country,” I said. 

I meant it as a kind of dare to him, but he suddenly grinned and was pleased. 

“Ah, yes," he recalled. “We held six big congresses and about twenty-five 
meetings of the Central Committee of the Communist Party while I was 
underground." 

“So you see,” I put in, "we have done the same.” 

“What about the Lublin Committee?” Churchill asked. “Was its advice 
sought?” 

“I am a realist,” I said. “I know there’s no possibility for the merger of the 
legal Polish government with the Lublin Committee. So I went much deeper 
than the Lublin Poles. I went to the Polish people ... to Polish public 
opinion ... to solve the problem. To find a solution we propose that the 
postwar Polish government include all patties, including the Communist.” 

“The Lublin government should have a bigger share in the postwar Polish 
government,” Churchill intoned, protagonislically. 

“Your plan has two big defects,” StaUn said. “It ignores the Lublin Poles, 
who have done such a good job in that part of Poland which the Soviet Army 
has liberated. And, secondly, if any Polish government wants relations with 
the Soviet Union, it must recognize the Curzon line as an actuality.” 

Stalin thought a moment and then added, ‘Terhaps the rest of your plan 
U acceptable. But these two flaws must be corrected.” 

Churdhiil now expressed a great and sudden happiness. 

”1 sec now a new hope for agreement," he said with enthusiasm. "Regarding 
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the new frontier along the Curzon line, I must announce in the name of the 
British government that, taking into account the huge losses suffered by the 
USSR in this war and how the Red Army has helped liberate Poland, the 
Curzon line must be your eastern frontier. 

"Don’t worry,” he added, lookmg at me. “We will sec to it that for the 
land you lose in the east there will be compensations in Germany, in East 
Prussia, and Silesia. You’ll get a nice outlet to the sea, a good port at Danzig, 
and the priceless minerals of Silesia. 

"You’ll have a nice big country. Not the one created at Versailles, certainly, 
but a real, solid, new home in which the Polish nation can live and develop 
in security, freedom, and prosperity." 

He was watching my face. After a bit he said, “And if I should sit at the 
peace table, I’ll make strong use of these same arguments.” 

I looked at Stalin. “You accuse me of ignoring the Lublin Committee," I 
said. "You’re ignoring the Polish government, which has fought the Ger- 
mans, our common foe, for five years. You’re ignoring the Polish government 
that aeated strong armies, a navy and an air force and that now fights on all 
fronts!” 

“I recognize this," Stalin answered. ‘1 have given the proper credit.” 

“But you haven’t,” I insisted. “Other governments have been reinstated 
in liberated areas, but not the Polish govcrnraentl” 

He looked impatiendy at me. “I want no argument,” he said. 

"Neither do I,” I answered. “But you mention the ‘good work' of the Lublin 
Committee. Yet it has permitted your agents to arrest and deport some of 
the very Home Army men who helped the Red Array liberate part of 
Poland . . . men your own commanders sometimes had decorated for valor ” 

Stalin laughed. “Things are bad everywhere,” he said. 

“Anyway,” I said, “I cannot accept the Curzon line. I have no authority to 
yield 48 per cent of our country, no authority to forsake millions of my 
countrymen and leave them to their fate. If I agreed, everyone would have 
the right to say, 'It was for this that the Polish soldiers fought— a politician’s 
sellout.*” 

“You’re an imperialist,” he answered. Then he went into a lengthy argu- 
ment In which he insisted that the Polish lands east of the Cumnn line were, 
in fact, parts of White Russia and the Ukraine. Thi^ of course was not tru^ 
He spoke again of heavy Red Army and Russian dviliaa losses, but 1 r(»- 
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minded him of Poland’s losses, which, proportionately, were the greatest 
suffered by an Ally fighting Germany. 

"If Soviet losses, great as they are, entitle the USSR to half of Poland, then 
Poland’s losses demand at least that our country be returned to us in the 
cast as it was before the war,’’ I argued. I concluded by saying that even if 
wc did yield the vast area, we still would have no guarantee on the future 
independence of what was left of Poland. 

“Who is threatening the independence of Poland?’’ Stalin thundered. 
“Soviet Russia?’’ 

It might have been the time to say *Tesl’’ But I had come to Moscow charged 
with effecting an accord. I answered only that we wanted the full independence 
and the freedom wc had so richly earned. 

However, there was no way of evading the matter of the Curzon line and 
its acceptance, and when I continued to argue against it, Molotov suddenly 
stopped me roughly. 

"But all this was settled at Teheranl” he barked. He looked from Churchill 
to Harriman, who were silent. I asked for details of Teheran. And then he 
added, still with his eyes on Churchill and the American Ambassador : 

“If your memories fail you, let me recall the facts to you. Wc all agreed at 
Teheran that the Curzon line must divide Poland. You will recall that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt agreed to this solution and strongly endorsed the line. And 
then wc agreed that it would be best not to issue any public declaration about 
our agreement.’’ 

Shocked, and remembering the earnest assurances I had personally had 
from Roosevelt at the White House, I looked at Churchill and Harriman, 
silently begging them to call this damnable deal a lie. Harriman looked down 
at the rug. Churchill looked straight back at me. 

“I confirm this,” he said quietly. 

The admission made him angry, and he demanded that I agree then and 
there to the Russian demands. He reminded me of Britain’s aid to Poland and 
of my duty now to accede to demands that Britain had come to support. I 
could answer only that while there were no words to express Poland’s gratitude 
for Britain’s war aid, I personally had no authority to agree to give up half of 
Poland. 

"I didn’t expect to be brought here to participate in a new partition of my 
country," 1 shouted. 
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“You don’t have to make a public announcement of your decision,” 
Churchill urged. "I don’t want to put you in a difficult position with the 
Polish people." 

I could make no private deal either, I told him. So he went on : 

"But you can at least agree that the Curzon line is the temporary frontier, 
and remember, you may appeal foi adjustment at the peace conference.” 

But before he could continue, Stalin rose indignantly. 

“I w.mt this made very clear,” he said gruffly. “Mr. Churchill’s thought of 
any future change in the frontier is not acceptable to the Soviet government. 
We will not change our frontiers from time to time. That’s alll” 

Churchill held out his hands, looked up to the ceiling in despair, and 
wheezed. We filed out silently. 

In a subsequent meeting with Churchill and Eden, the Prime Minister 
frankly blamed me for not appeasing the Russians early in 1944, when enough 
of the secret agreements of Teheran had been revealed to indicate that the Big 
Three— without recourse to Polish opinion— had decided to split our country. 
My stubborn refusal to consent to this cleavage at that time was what caused 
Stalin to set up the Lublin Committee, he charged. 

“How near we got at the beginning of the ycarl” he said, stalking around the 
room. “If you had come to an agreement with the Russians at that time, you 
would not have today those Lublin people. They arc going to be a frightful 
nuisance. They will build up a rival government and gradually take over 
authority in Poland.” 

I reminded him again of the Atlantic Charter and other pacts that directly or 
indirectly pledged sovereign rights to Poland. 

“1 shall tell Parliament that I have agreed with Stalin,” Churchill declared 
flatly, “Our relations with Russia arc much better than they have ever bcaa. I 
mean to keep them that way.” 

He added, "I talked to your General Anders the other day, and he seems 
to entertain the hope that after the defeat of the Germans the Allies will then 
beat Russia. 

“This is crazy! You cannot defeat the Russiansl I beg of you to settle upon 
the Curzon line as a frontier. Suppose you do lose the support of some of the 
Poles? Think what you will gain in return. You will have a country. I will sec 
to it that the British ambassador is sent to you. And there will be the ambassa- 
dor from the United States^thc greatest military power in the world ” 
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I shook my head, and it infuriated him that I refused his compromise. 
“Then I wash my hands of this,” he stormed. “We are not going to wreck 
the peace of Europe. In your obstinacy you do not see what is at stake. It is not 
in friendship that we shall part. We shall tell the world how unreasonable you 
arc. You wish to stait a war in which twenty-five million lives will be lost!" 
“You settled our fate at Teheran,” I said. 

“Poland was saved at Teheran," he shouted. 

“I am not a person whose patriotism is diluted to the point where I would 
give away half my country,” I answered. 

Churchill shook his finger at me. "Unless you accept the frontier, you’re out 
of business forever I " he cried. “The Russians will sweep through your country, 
and your people will be liquidated. You’re on the verge of annihilation. We’ll 
become sick and tired of you if you continue arguing.” 

Eden smoothed matters for a moment, but Churchill came back strongly. 

“If you accept the Curzon line, the United States will take a great interest in 
the rehabilitation of Poland and may grant you a big loan, possibly without 
interest. We would help, too, but we shall be poor after this war. You are 
bound to accept the decision of the great Powers.” 

I reminded him of his gloriously worded speeches early in the war, speeches 
that decried the taking of territory by force, and I spoke of the better treatment 
the Allies were according such turncoat A.^is enemies as Italy and Rumania. 
He dismissed this argument, 

"You’re no government,” Churchill said. "You’re a callous people who want 
to wreck Europe. I shall leave you to your own troubles. You have no sense of 
responsibility when you want to abandon your people at home. You are in- 
different to their sufferings. You have only your miserable, petty, selfish in- 
terests in mind. 

“I will now call on the other Poles. This Lublin government may function 
very well. It will be the government, that is certain. Your arguments arc simply 
a criminal attempt to wreck agreement among the Allies by your 'Liberum 
Veto.* It is cowardice on your part!” 

I resented everything he said and told him so. 

*Tm not going to worry Marshal Stalin," he replied. "If you want to con- 
quer Russia, we shall let you go your own way. You ought to be in a lunadc 
atgi'luial I don’t know whether the British government will continue to rccog- 
Stjst* yo\J. You hate the Russians. I know you hate them." 
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Eden again tried to smooth the troubled waters, but Churchill interrupted. 
In a calmer voice he promised me that if I accepted Russia’s claim to that half 
of Poland which the Red Army seked in 1939 while an ally of Hitler, he, 
Churchill, would “personally guarantee” that what was left of Poland would 
be free of Russian interference. His British ambassador to Poland, he said, 
would see to that. 

I was furious at the man and could not conceal it. 

“Mr. Churchill,” I said, “I once asked you for permission to parachute into 
Poland and rejoin the underground, which is at this very hour fighting the 
Germans. You refused to grant me that permission. Now I ask it again.” 

"Why?” he asked, surprised. 

“Because I prefer to die, fighting for the independence of my country, than 
to be hanged later by the Russians in full view of your British ambassador!” 

It hurt the old man— hurt him more than I wanted it to hurt, for he had been 
(and remains) my friend. He turned on his heel and walked out of the room. 
But after a few minutes he returned and put an arm around my shoulders— 
and we were both on the point of tears. 

“I’m sorry,” I told him after a while. Then I said that if Russia would consent 
to let us retain the oil and potash deposits and Lw6w, I would urge my govern- 
ment to accept the remainder of the Curzon line demand. Churchill took this 
information to Stalin and without my knowledge urged Stalin to approve of 
me as Prime Minister of the new Polish government. Stalin rejected both pro- 
posals. 

1 asked to see Stalin alone before I left Moscow. 1 still hoped I might appeal 
to him to relent in his demands. 

“Poles will bless your name forever if you make a generous gesture here and 
now,” I told Stalin. “Even if we retain only the area around Lwdw and Vilna, 
in addition to the promised lands in the west, we will be grateful.” 

“I cannot and will not do this,” Stalin said. 

I had long since found that it was useless to quote previous promises and 
pledges, so I quoted Lenin to him. Lenin had denounced the partition of 
Poland by czarist Russia. Stalin brushed this aside. 

“Poland is fortunate that I am not asking for more. In 1914 we were much 
farther to the west," he said. 

He reviewed his claim to the Ukrainians and White Russians who had lived 
In eastern Poland and said, quite calmly, that he had ordered the execution of 
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20,000 Ukrainians who had been collaborating with the Germans and later 
captured by the Red Army. "We have put another 200,000 Ukrainians in our 
own army. Everything is settled,” he added contentedly. 

I pleaded for Poland’s future political independence and envisioned a happy 
day when a sovereign Poland would have enduring pacts with Russia, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Czechoslovakia. 

He nodded, then said, “You must include Hungary in that group.” 
“Hungary?" I asked. 

"Hungary," Stalin repeated. “It will change completely when we get there.” 

I asked him bluntly if he intended to make Poland a Communist state after 
the war. I reminded him that I was not and never would be a Communist and 
would always oppose its principles. 

“No,” Stalin said, “absolutely not. Communism does not fit the Poles. They 
are too individualistic, too nationalistic. Poland’s future economy should be 
based on private enterprise. Poland will be a capitalistic state.” 

He saw my surprise. 

“There is no middle system," he explained after a bit. “Capitalism can as- 
sume many forms, have many different controls. But what is not communism 
is capitalism.” 

“Will you order the Communist Party in Poland not to seek power through 
revolution after the war?” I asked him. “Will non-Communist parties be al- 
lowed to work without being branded as ‘Fascists’ and ‘Reactionaries’?” 

"I will order that,” Stalin said. “Poland will not be disturbed by fratricidal 
fights. But there are certain people— both Left and Right— that we cannot al- 
low in Polish politics,” 

“But Marshal," I protested, “one cannot dictate who will not be in public 
life— if the person's patty is behind him,” 

Stalin looked at me as if I were indeed a lunatic and ended the conference. 
The ofitcial announcement from Moscow the next day, released jointly by 
the Russians, the British, and the Americans, expressed an odd optimism : 

. . . The unfolding of military plans agreed upon at Teheran was comprehen- 
sively reviewed in the light of recent events. A free and intimate exchange of views 
took place on many political questions of common interest. Important progress was 
toade towards a solution of the Foltsh question, which was closely discussed between 
the Soviet and British governments. They held consultations both with the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of the Polish Government, and with the President 
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o£ the National Council and Chairman of the Committee of National Liberation 
at Lublin. 

These discussions have notably narrowed differences and dispelled misconcep- 
tions. Conversations are continuing on outstanding points. 

I waited for Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons with some trepida- 
tion in view of the tone of our heated talk in Moscow. It came on October 27, 
1944: 


. . . The most urgent and burning question was that of Poland, and here again 
I speak words of hope, and of hope reinforced by confidence. 

In this sphere there are two crucial issues. The first is the question of the eastern 
frontier of Poland and the Curzon Line, as it is called, and the new territories to be 
added to Poland in the north and west. The second is the relation of the Polish 
Government with the Lublin National Liberation Committee. 

On these two points we held a series of conferences with both parties. We saw 
them together and separately, and of course were in constant discussion with the 
heads of the Soviet Government. I had several long talks with Marshal Stalin. The 
Foreign Secretary was every day working on this and cognate matters with Molo- 
tov. Two or three times we all four met together with no one but the interpreters 
present. 

I wish I could tell the House that we had reached a solution of these problems. It 
is certainly not for want of trying. I am quite sure, however, that we have got a great 
deal nearer to the solution of both. 

I hope Mr. Mikolajezyk will soon retiurn to Moscow, and it will be a great dis- 
appointment to all sincere friends of Poland if a good arrangement cannot be made 
which enables him to form a Polish Government on Polish soil— <1 Government 
recognized by all the Great Powers concerned and, indeed, by all those Governments 
of the United Nations which now recognize only the Polish Government in London. 

Although 1 do not underrate the difBculties which remain, it is a comfort to feel 
that Britain and Soviet Russia and, I do not doubt, the United States, are all firmly 
agreed to the re-creation of a strong, free, independent sovereign Poland, loyal to 
the Allies and friendly to her great neighbor and liberator, Russia. 

Speaking more particularly for His Majesty's Government, it is our constant aim 
that the Polish people, after their sufiering and vicissitudes, shall find in Europe 
an abiding home and resting place which, though it may not entirely coincide with 
the prewar frontiers of Poland, will nevertheless be adequate for the needs of the 
Polish nation and will not be inferior in character and quality to what they had 
previously possessed. 

These arc critical days, and it would be a great pity if time were wasted in in- 
decisions or protracted negotiations. If the Polish Government had taken the advice 
we tendered them at the beginning of this year, the additional complication pro- 
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duccd by the formation of the Polish National Committee of Lublin would not have 
arisen, and any prolonged delay in the settlement can only have the effect of increas- 
ing the divisions between the Poles in Poland and also of hampering the common 
action which Poles, Russians, and the rest of the Allies are taking against Germany. 
Therefore, I hope no time will be lost in continuing these discussions and pressing 
them to an effective conclusion. 

I could not bring myself to believe that Roosevelt was wholly familiar with 
the scope of demands on Poland by the Russians and my position in combating 
those pressures. Therefore, just before Churchill’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons, I wired the President to remind him of his words about Lw6w and 
the nearby areas of oil and potash. 

I did not look for an early reply from the President. He was involved in his 
campaign for a fourth term. Besides hoping for the exertion of his great in- 
fluence, I needed the additional time, too, to clarify for our underground the 
demands being made upon us and to attempt to revive our fading relations 
with Churchill. To Churchill I addressed a series of questions, relevant to the 
more pressing Polish problems. 

Among others, I asked: 

Does Britain favor advancing Poland’s postwar western frontier as far as the 
Oder River, including Stettin? 

Is Britain prepared to guarantee the independence and integrity of the new 
Poland, in a joint declaration with Russia, pending the establishment of UN 
guarantees? 

The answers came from Sir Alexander Cadogan, then permanent Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. They were sent to our Foreign Minister Romer, 
with whom Cadogan had earlier spoken along similar lines; 

Foreign Office S.WJ, 
and November 1944 

Dear Monsieur Romer, 

I duly reported to the Prime Minister die conversation which t had with Your 
Excdlency and the Polish Ambassador on October 31st, in the course of which you 
put to me three questions for the consideration of His Majesty’s Government. 

The Prime Minister, after consultation with the Cabinet, has now directed me to 
give you the following repites. 

You adeed in the first place whether, even in the event of the United Slates Gov- 
etolAtmi finding themselves unable to agree to the changes in the Western frontier 
of poked foreshadowed in the recent conversations in Moscow, His Majesty’s Gov- 
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ernment would still advocate these changes at the Peace Settlement, The answer of 
His Majesty’s Government to this question is the affirmative. 

Secondly, you enquired whether His Majesty’s Government were definitely in 
favour of advancing the Polish frontier up to the line of the Oder, to include the 
port of Stettin. The answer is that His Majesty’s Government do consider that 
Poland should have the right to extend her territory to this extent. 

Finally, you enquired whether His Majesty’s Government would guarantee the 
independence and integrity of the new Poland. To this the answer is that His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to give such a guarantee jointly with the Soviet 
Government. If the United States Government could see their way to join also, 
that would plainly be of the greatest advantage, though His Majesty’s Government 
would not make this a condition of their own guarantee in conjunction with that 
of the Soviet Government, This Anglo-Soviet guarantee would, in the view of His 
Majesty’s Government, remain valid until effectively merged in the general guaran- 
tee which it is hoped may be afforded by the projected world organization. 

With regard to what you said in regard to anticipated difficulties in the way of 
negotiations in Moscow for a reformation of the Polish Government, the Prime 
Minister observes that the success of these negotiations must depend on a solution 
of the frontier question. It is impossible to ignore the possibility that agreement 
might be reached on the frontier question and that it might nevertheless prove im- 
possible to reach agreement on the other matter. That would of course be most 
unfortunate, but the Polish Government would be in a much better position if 
negotiations broke down on this point, on which they would have the support of 
His Majesty’s Government and probably of the United States Government, than 
on the frontier question. 

Yours sincerely, 

Alexander Cadogan 

Having heard from Cadogan, I then inquired of the American State De- 
partment the position of the United States on the matters of the exact definition 
of our western frontier; the time at which these German lands would be given 
to Poland; the possibility of the Big Three uniting in a declaration guaranteeing 
Poland’s postwar independence; and the possibility of a United States loan to 
rehabilitate the new Poland. 

Ambassador Harriman brought me a letter from Roosevelt, after the latter’s 
election, incorporating answers to both notes sent to Washington! 

I have constantly in mind the problems you arc feeing in your endeavors to bring 
about an equitable and permanent solution of the Polish-Soviet difficulties and par* 
ticulariy the questions which you raised in your message of October ad. 

While I would have preferred to postpone the entire question of this Oovem- 
ment’s attitude until the general postwar settlement in Europq, I fully realfee your 
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urgent desire to receive some indication of the position of the United States Govern- 
ment with the least possible delay. Therefore I am giving below in broad oudine 
the general position of this Government in the hope that it may be of some assistance 
to you in your difficult task. 

The United States Government stand unequivocally for a strong, free and in- 
dependent Polish State with the untrammeled right of the Polish people to order 
their internal existence as they see fit. 

In regard to the future frontiers of Poland, if a mutual agreement on this sub- 
ject, including the proposed compensation for Poland from Germany, is reached 
between the Polish, Soviet and British Governments, this Government would offer 
no objection. In so far as the United States guarantee of any specific frontiers is con- 
cerned I am sure you will understand that this Government, in accordance with its 
traditional policy, cannot give a guarantee for any specific frontiers. 

If the Polish Government and people desire in connection with the new frontiers 
of the Polish State to bring about the transfer to and from the territory of Poland 
of national minorities, the United States Government will raise no objection and 
as far as practicable will facilitate such transfer. 

The United States Government is prepared, subject to legislative authority, to 
assist in so far as practicable in the postwar economic reconstruction of the Polish 
State. 

Very sincerely yours 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Harriman added that Roosevelt had ordered him to see Stalin once again, if 
the Polish government in London agreed, and attempt to save for us both 
Lwow and the oil and potash fields. 

My government would not agree to use Harriman’s good offices. It decided 
that if wc accepted intervention only in the matter of Lwow and the potash and 
oil fields, we would thus automatically be countenancing all other aspects of 
the Curzon line. 

By this time it was abundantly plain to me that my own usefulness as Prime 
Minister was ended. 

On the one side, I was confronted with the heavy Russian demands, the ac- 
complished facts, and the appalling reality of what was happening inside 
Poland, Thousands of Home Array men were being arrested and shipped into 
Russia, Villages were being burned by the Red Army. Citizens were being 
murdered and the land stripped of its industry. On the other side, I had to take 
into consideration the eaeact extent of the support wc could thereafter expect 
the British and Americans, 

W* were becoming increasingly isolated. The Big Three regarded us cither 
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openly or privately as saboteurs of their unity because of our refusal to yield on 
all points. My own cabinet felt that what I had agreed to represented too much 
of a compromise, though I explained to them that they were on the verge of 
being cut off from the Polish people by the threatened recognition of the Lublin 
group by all major Powers. 

"If we cannot find a solution to our problems,” I said in one of my last meet- 
ings with the cabinet, “Poland will have no democratic representation at that 
grave hour when the war ends and peace negotiations begin," 

My stand was the position of the minority. I resigned, on November 34, 1944, 
I saw Churchill four days later and, as a private citizen, begged him to con- 
tinue supporting the Polish nation and to give the newly re-formed Polish 
government his sympathetic attention. Above all, I urged him not to forget 
the Polish underground and its dire condition, nor the countless thousands 
of citizens of Warsaw now dying in the concentration camp at Pruszkow. 
"Don’t worry,” Churchill said, "ril never forget Poland.” 



Cha-pter Eight 

YALTA 

T^he usurpers take over in Poland 
Pledges and betrayals of Yalta 
Safe conduct for underground leaders 
The leaders disappear 
Churchill is depressed 

My successor, Tomasz Arciszewski, a vigorous old Socialist 
leader who knew Nazi tyranny firsthand (we had removed him 
by plane after he had lived for five years in occupied Warsaw), 
ntinucd the Polish government’s efforts to heal the breach 
iih the Soviet. In his first speech as Prime Minister on Dccem- 
<7. Tfn.*a. hi» tended his hand in friendship. It remained unclasped. 

Russia’s plans for a Soviet Poland were progressing rapidly without the con- 
sent of, or because of the indifference of, the United States and Great Britain. 
The Red activities were massive and coordinated. The Red Array remained 
Just outside Warsaw (though other units of the Russian forces had long since 
by-passed the capital) until the Germans had completed the demolition of the 
city. On December 31, 1944, the Lublin Committee was instructed by the 
Kremlin to proclaim itself the Provisional Government of Liberated Demo- 
ctatic Poland. On January 5, 1945, Russia formally recognized the Provisional 
Government, On January 13, the Red Army High Command announced that 
k vVas beginning an “all-out” offensive against Warsaw, and on the seven- 
teenth the Red forces entered the abandoned, Battened capitaL It was all grimly 
efStdcDt, 
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The proclamation that a new Polish government existed was issued by a 
group of Poles— generally unknown to the Polish people— that had banded to- 
gether, with Russian support, into something called the “National Council of 
Poland.” It was another way of saying “People’s Soviet of Poland,” but its 
Russian masters were tactful enough not to give it its proper translation. 

Boleslaw Bierut, conducting the National Council formation meeting at 
Lublin, made the requisite motion for the proclamation and then announced 
that he had appointed Osdbka-Morawski the first Piime Minister and Foreign 
Minister. Others arbitrarily appointed were Wladyslaw Gomulka and Stanis- 
law Janusz, Deputy Piune Ministers; General Zymiciski, National Defense 
and Commander in Chief; Jozef Maslanka, Home Affairs; Stanislaw Rad- 
kiewkz. Public Security, Konstanty D^browski, Finance; Edmund Zalewski, 
Justice; Edward Bertold, Agriculture and Agrarian Reform; Wictor Troja- 
nowski, Labor and Public Works; and Stefan Matuszewski, Information. 

Prime Minister Arciszcwski issued a protest in the name of the Polish 
government in London. He took note of the fact that freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly was absent from Pohsh territory controlled by the Russians. The 
new Provisional Government, he asserted, was the product of “lawlessness” on 
the part of the Lublin Committee. 

On the following day, January i, 1945, Arciszewski made a broadcast to our 
bewildered country. He calmly set forth the fact that the Polish government in 
London was the only body constitutionally entitled to speak for the sovereign 
Polish state. The job of his government, he said, was to recover Polish freedom 
and to continue the efforts to reach an understanding with Russia. 

The Lublin Committee and its Russian masters ignored Arciszewski’s broad- 
cast. It also ignored my statement of the following day in behalf of the Polish 
Peasant Party, 

The masquerade of the Lublinites, I said, would deceive no one. Neverthe- 
less, the Lublin Committee had suaceded in usurping the privileges of a 
government. Externally, this usurpation could produce a change in the political 
situation if it were recognized by the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 

The recognition of this "government" by the Soviet Union before the next weeir 
ing of the representatives of the three major Allied Powers would mean the adoption 
of a policy of fahs aceomplis, which would testify to a serious tack of agreement 
among the Allied nations, I said. But if Great Brindn, the United States, and France 
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added their recognition of this government, it would signify the agreement of these 
countries to the establishment of a Communist Poland ... a Poland whose in- 
dependence, freedom, and strength will have been obliterated with the consent of 
these Powers. 

Secretary of State Stettinius promptly announced that the United States 
would continue to recognize the London Polish government. The British For- 
eign OflSce referred the Polish government to “recent speeches” by Churchill in 
stating the official attitude of His Majesty’s Government. The Red Army at 
Lublin saluted the formation of the Red Polish government with 12 salvos 
from 124 guns. The BeneS Czechoslovakian government in London recognized 
the Lublin group on January 31. 

Stalin, with both a political and a military coup under his belt, now received 
Churchill and Roosevelt at Yalta for what turned out to be the final meeting 
of three of the most powerful individuals in history. 

The Big Three drew up final military plans for the defeat and future of Ger- 
many, and on February I2, 1945, issued a Declaration on liberated Europe. 
They announced they would “jointly assist the people in any European liber- 
ated state” to establish peace, form interim governments, and provide for free 
elections. They even oSered to “facilitate where necessary the holding of such 
elections.” I quote the pertinent portion of the Big Three statement relating to 
Poland. 

We came to the Crimea Conference resolved to setde our differences about 
Poland. We discussed fully all aspects of the question. We reaffirmed our common 
desire to see established a strong, free, independent, and democratic Poland. As a 
result of our discussion we have agreed on the conditions in which a new Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity may be formed in such a manner as 
to command recognition by the three major Powers. The agreement reached is as 
follows: 

A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her complete liberation 
by the Red Army. This calls for the establishment of a Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment which can be more broadly based than was possible before the recent liberation 
of Western Poland. The Provisional Government now functioning in Poland 
should, therefore, be reorganized on a broader democratic basis with the inclusion 
of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. This new Govern- 
ment should then be called the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity. 
Mr. Molotov, Mr. Harritnan, and Sir A. Clark Kerr are authorized as a Cornmis- 
flioft to consult in the first instance m Moscow with members of the present Frovi- 
tional Government and with other Ftdish democratic leaders from within Poland 
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and from abroad, with a view to the reorganization of the present Government 
along the above lines. This Polish Provisional Government of National Unity shall 
be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered clecuons as soon as possible on the 
basis of universal suffrage and the secret ballot. In these elections all democratic and 
anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity has been properly 
formed in conformity with the above, the Government of the U.S.S.R., which now 
maintains diplomatic relations with the present Provisional Government of Poland, 
and the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States, will establish 
diplomatic relations with the new Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity, and will exchange Ambassadors by whose reports the respective Govern- 
ments will be kept informed about the situation in Poland. 

The three heads of Government consider that the eastern frontier of Poland 
should follow the Curzon Line, with digressions from it in some regions of 5-8 
kilometers in favor of Poland. They recognize that Poland must receive substantial 
accessions of territory in the north and west. They feel that the opinion of the new 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity should be sought in due course 
on the extent of these accessions, and that the final delimitations of the western 
frontier of Poland should thereafter await the Peace Conference. 

The misgivings of the London government were immediate and under- 
standable in view of the fact that on February 11, 1945, the day before the issu- 
ance of these pledges from the Crimea, the Kiev radio station broadcast certain 
excerpts from a letter of the “Mayor of Warsaw,” Colonel Marian Spychalski, 
to Khrushchev, chairman of the Ukrainian Council of People’s Commissars. 
The letter said: “The traitors Sosnkowski, Raczkiewicz, Arciszewski, Mikolaj- 
ezyk, and the capitulating Bdr-Komorowski will receive the punishment they 
deserve. We will deal witli them as you deal with the Ukrainian nationalists. 
Hitler’s mercenaries.” 

Before the Big Three gathered in Yalta, the Polish government in London 
sent a memorandum to the great Powers. The memorandum ** suggested that 
Polish territorial changes should be settled only after the termination of hos- 
tilities. It also expressed an ill-founded confidence that no puppet government 
would be recognized and said the Polish government could not be expected to 
recognize decisions unilaterally arrived at. 

The memorandum was ignored. On February 13, 1945, the government re- 
jected Yalta’s plans for postwar Poland. 

The decisions of the Three Powers in respect to Poland were taken not only 
without the participation and authorization of the Polish government but also 
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without its knowledge, Arciszewski pointed out. He repeated our earlier ex- 
pressed intention to cooperate in the creation of a government in Poland “truly 
representative of the will of the Polish nation.” This, too, was ignored, and on 
the same day James F. Byrnes, then director of the United States Office of War 
Mobilization and a party to the Crimea decisions as advisor to Roosevelt, said: 

“There has not been any final determination of the lower part of the Curzon 
line. The Russians have very strong arguments for their point of view in that 
area. The question of who gets Lw6w has not been finally decided.” 

He continued by saying that the language used in the conference statement 
should be encouraging to those who support the Polish government in London. 
"Instead of recognizing Lublin, a new government will be formed," he said. 
"This Government will be neither the Lublin nor the London groups. It must 
be remembered that the Russians liberated Poland. The Russian position is that 
they do not want behind the Soviet armies any Government that they cannot 
trust. The Russians cannot be looking back while they are going forward to 
Berlin.” 

In London we could not find the Yalta language “encouraging.” On Janu- 
ary 6, a month before the conference, Roosevelt had said, “We and our Allies 
have declared that it is our purpose to respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they will live and to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 

“But,” he added, "with internal dissensions, with many citizens of liberated 
countries still prisoners of war or forced to labor in Germany, it is difficult to 
guess the kind of self-government the people really want During the interim 
period until conditions permit a genuine expression of the people’s will, we 
and our Allies have a duty to use our influence to the end that no temporary or 
provisional authorities in the liberated countries block the eventual exercise of 
the people’s right freely to choose the government and institutions under 
which, as free men, they arc to live.” 

So much for that, for what later was announced at Yalta, and for what hap- 
pened still later in Poland. Along the same lines, Churchill said on January i8, 
1945, ® foctwght before Yalta, "We have one principle about liberated countries 
pt the repentant satellite countries which we strive for, according to the best of 
abilities and resources. Here is the principle, I will state it in the most fe- 
pUiiU: terms; government of the people, by the people, for die people, set up on 
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a basis of free and universal suffrage; elections with secrecy of ballots and no 
intimidation.” 

Churchill won the approval of the House of Commons with his interpreta- 
tion of the Crimea decision, in a three-day debate at the end of February. Con- 
cerning Poland and the territory that he had been instrumental in yielding to 
Russia, he said, “It is not because I bowed to force.” He spoke of the "happy” 
days that lay ahead for Poland and added: 

“The impression I brought back from the Crimea is that Marshal Stalin and 
the Soviet leaders wish to live in honorable friendship and equality with the 
western democracies.” 

Only thirty members of Parliament expressed disapproval by abstaining 
from endorsing the Yalta decision on Poland. H. G. Strauss, a Conservative, 
offered as a protest his resignation as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning. 

Before a joint session of Congress Roosevelt said the Big Three had reached 
“the most hopeful agreement that was possible.” He added, "A strong, inde- 
pendent and prosperous Polish nation— that’s the thing we must always re- 
member— those words agreed to by Russia, Britain and me.” 

Molotov had another interpretation of what had taken place at Yalta. In a 
statement issued in Moscow on February I3, he said: 

“This [the liberation of Poland] calls for the establishment of a Polish Pro- 
visional Government which can be more broadly based than was possible be- 
fore the recent liberation of the western part of Poland. 

“The Provisional Government which is now functioning in Poland should, 
therefore, be reorganized on a broader democratic basis with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. This new Gov- 
ernment should then be called the Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity.” 

At the beginning of March, 1945, leaders of the Polish underground were 
approached by ranking Red Army officers and offered transportation to Mos- 
cow to engage in the molding of political forces called for by the terim of 
Yalta. They were promised "on the word of honor” of a Red general that they 
would have safe conduct in Russia and thereafter would be permitted to fly to 
London for talks with London Poles and thence return home. 

On March 27, Vice-premier Jan Jankowski, speaker of the underground 
parliament Kazimicrz Puiak, and Colonel Leopold Okulicki, who had sac- 
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ceedcd B6r-Komorowski as commander of the now dissolved Home Army, 
met Colonel General Ivanov in the suburbs of Warsaw. They did not return 
from the meeting. On the following day, thirteen more Polish leaders, in- 
cluding the chairmen of the four major parties represented in the underground, 
journeyed to the same meeting place. They, too, did not return. On March 31, 
in Poland, the veteran Wincenty Witos, President of the Peasant Party, was 
suddenly arrested in his home village of Wierzchoslawicc. Though he was 
very ill at the time, he was taken from his home, put in a prison 250 miles 
away, and detained for five days and nights by the NKVD and Lublinitcs. He 
never fully recovered from the ordeal. 

From London we announced to the world on April 6 that Soviet promises of 
safe conduct had been broken; that the sixteen leaders had been arrested and 
had disappeared. It was not until May 4 at San Francisco that Russia, through 
Molotov, admitted that it was holding the men. TASS explained the following 
day that the leaders were guilty of “diversionary tactics in the rear of the Red 
Army” and were awaiting trial. 

The Yalta provisions, calling for participation by all Polish political factions 
in the proceedings leading to the erection of the Provisional Government of 
National Unity, were thus boldly violated by Russia. From San Francisco, 
where the first meeting was taking place, it was announced : 

Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius expressed their grave concern to M. Molotov at re- 
ceiving this most disquieting information after so long a delay, and asked him to 
obtain a full explanation concerning the arrests of these Polish leaders, a full list 
of their names, and news of their present whereabouts. The Foreign Secretary has 
reported this most serious development to His Majesty’s Government and has in- 
formed M. Molotov that meanwhile he cannot continue discussions on the Polish 
issue. 

A few days later at a press conference in San Francisco Eden said, “I must 
emphasize that the list of sixteen Poles reported as having disappeared and 
abovit whom we inquired of the Soviet government more than a month ago 
included nearly all the leading figures of the Polish underground movement. 

“These men maintained an excellent record of resistance against, the Ger- 
mans throughout the war. . . . Most of them were just the type who should, 
in our view, have been consulted about the new National Government in 
Poland.’* He added that three of the arrested leaders— Kazimierz Bagidski, 
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Jozef Chacinski and Franciszek Urbafiski— had been submitted by the Brit- 
ish government to the Commission of Three as entitled to be consulted. 

But little came of this Anglo-American indignation, and in the period be- 
tween the disappearance of the sixteen leaders and the revelation of their 
plight on April 22, 1945, Stalin and Bierut signed a treaty of friendship, mutual 
assistance, and postwar cooperation. This was a case of a Russian leader mak- 
ing a treaty with a Russian citizen who was posing as a Pole. And the treaty 
was signed after the Russian and the fake Pole had first removed the genuine 
representatives of Poland. It was in direct contradiction of the Yalta pact on 
which the ink was hardly dry. Stalin hailed the eight-article treaty in the fol- 
lowing speech: 

“I believe that the treaty we have just signed has a great historic importance. 
It marks a radical turning point in the relations between the Soviet Union and 
Poland towards the alliance and friendship which was forged in the course of 
the present war of liberation, and which now receives formal consolidation in 
this treaty. 

, It is therefore not surprising that the peoples of our countries feel that 
this treaty represents a guarantee of the independence of the new democratic 
Poland, as well as of its power and prosperity. But this is not all. The present 
treaty has also a great international significance. Now our countries can no 
longer be opposed to one another. We now have a united front between our 
two countries from the Baltic to the Carpathians against the common enemy, 
German imperialism.” 

The efforts of Harriman and Clark Kerr to carry out their duties within the 
Committee of Three— duties imposed upon them by the Yalta terms— had 
been systematically spiked by Molotov before the latter’s departure for San 
Francisco. As they attempted to carry on, I became the chief bone of conten- 
tion in fruitless sessions in Moscow. The American and British members of 
the Committee insisted that I must be among those invited for the discussions. 
In a determined effort to keep me away as completely as he had managed to 
avert the attendance of the Polish underground leaders by arresting them, 
Stalin wired Churchill that I— and Poles who felt as I did—were "saboteurs of 
the Allied cause.” Churchill showed me the wire on April 15 at C 3 vcquers. 

He urged me to make a statement, preferably a conciliatory one, which 
would enable the British and Americans to insist that the work of the Three 
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Ambassadors continue. A statement, he added, would also give me the op- 
portunity to deny the charges o£ political sabotage lodged against me and my 
friends. 

With some misgivings I then stated publicly: 

“I believe that a close and lasting friendship with Russia should form the 
cornerstone of future Polish policy and should be included within the frame- 
work of a broader amity with the United Nations. 

“To remove all doubts as to my stand, I wish to state that I accept the Cri- 
mean decisions with regard to the future of Poland, her sovereign and inde- 
pendent position, as well as the formation of a representative Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Unity. 

“I support the decisions made at Crimea with respect to the convocation of 
leading figures with a view to forming a Government of National Unity, 
which might represent the Polish nation as broadly and as truly as possible and 
which might be recognized by the Big Three.” 

After the unfortunate death of Roosevelt, President Harry S. Truman, in 
an effort to force Russia to live up to its Yalta pledges, dispatched Harry L, 
Hopkins to Moscow. Hopkins indeed broke the deadlock within the Com- 
mittee of Three, but, as we learned later, only by bowing to Russian pressure, 
Stalin consented to go forward with the formation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity only on condition that his Lublin Poles would thor- 
oughly dominate it He ruled that one of the three Poles invited to attend from 
London must be a Lublin Pole and that “three or four" of the five invited 
from Poland itself be sympathetic to the old Lublin Committee, Finally it was 
announced that the delegation from London might include myself, Professor 
Stanislaw Grabski or Jan Stafiezyk, and the strongly pro-Communist Julian 
i^kowski. From Poland itself would come either Cardinal Sapieha or Win- 
cetjty Witos} Professor Stanislaw Kutrzeba of the University of Cracow, an 
independent; Zygmunt Zufawski, a Socialist; and two pro-Comraunists, Pro- 
fessor Adam Krzyianowski and Dr. Henryk Kolodziejski. The Provisional 
Goverament would be represented by Communists Boleslaw Bierut, Edward 
Os(!S>ko-Morawski, Wladysfaw Kowalski and Wiadyslaw Gomulka, 

Hopkins promptly repotted to President Truman that this line-up, lopsided 
as it was, BiMlcd the Yalta provisioas and urged Truman’s support^ whidi 
came fotdiwith. 

I i^roteisted as follows: Two major Polish polidcal parties, the Christian 
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Labor Party and National Party, had been ignored; I asked that the sixteen 
underground leaders be released in order that some of them could take part 
in the impending discussions; insisted that non-Communist delegates be 
protected from arrest if the discussions collapsed; that we also be permitted 
to meet among ourselves beforehand; and that the invitations, when forth- 
coming, be presented by the Big Three and not by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

Hopkins asked Stalin to release the sixteen underground leaders and was 
given an evasive answer, which he did not pursue. In London the American 
Embassy informed me that the list— as decided in Moscow— could not be ex- 
panded to include other independents and democratic leaders. 

My invitation, which came to me in London on June 12, 1945, was from the 
Foreign Office: 

Sir: 

I am directed by Mr. Winston Churchdl to inform you that the Moscow Gsm- 
mission of Three on Poland, at a meeting on the nth June, decided to address to 
you an invitation in the following terms: 

“The People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., Mr. V. M. Molotov, 
the British Ambassador, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, and Ambassador of the United 
States, Mr. W. A. Harriman, authorized by the Three Allied Powers to consult with 
members of the Provisional Polish Government and other democratic leaders in 
Poland and abroad about the re-organization of the Provisional Polish Government 
on a broad democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad and about the formation of a Provisional Polish Gov- 
ernment of National Unity, desire to have a meeting with you regarding the above- 
mentioned question and request you to arrive in Moscow on June i5lh of this year" 

I am to enquire whether the Commission may be informed that you accept this 
invitation. 

Should you accept, arrangements will be made for your transport by British air- 
craft to enable you to reach Moscow by the 15th June. 

I am. Sir 

Your obedient servant 
C. P. A. Warner 

I replied to the Foreign Office that the language of the invitation recognized 
the existence, in fact, of the falsely contrived Provisional Governinent and that 
the letter and even the spirit of Yalta had been thus abused. This the Foreign 
Office denied. 

Churchill attempted to expand the democratic aspect of the coming dis- 
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cussions by nominating the leader of the Christian Labor Party, Karol Popiel. 
His choice was refused. 

Our hope of achieving much at Moscow, dim as that hope was, further faded 
on June 14 when, after it became apparent that Cardinal Sapieha would not be 
able to attend, it was learned that Witos also would be unavailable. 

“I beg to inform you," Witos wrote the commission, “that notwithstanding 
my sincerest desire, I am not able to go to Moscow to take part in the delibera- 
tions on the question of the creation of a Polish Government of National 
Unity. The state of my health unfortunately has not improved, and with great 
regret I must refuse this honored invitation. 

“I fully appreciate the historic significance of the deliberations, and I believe 
they will lead to successful, just, and consequently durable results in the m- 
tcrcsts of Poland and all peace-loving peoples.” 

In Witos’s place we chose Dr. Wladystaw Kiernik, without knowing that 
his recent imprisonment by the NKVD had weakened his courage and inde- 
pendence. 

Immediately after the delegates to the deliberations had been formally an- 
nounced, Moscow revealed that the trials of the sixteen underground leaders 
had been set and would run simultaneously with our deliberations. 

My own decision to attend was prompted by two meetings with Churchill at 
that period of negotiations. Both were illuminating. The first was held on 
June 9 at 10 Downing Street. I was pleasandy surprised as I entered his office. 
His charming wife was there, and she greeted me cordially. Mrs. Churchill 
had recently returned from a rather extensive trip to the USSR. 

“I’m glad to see you back in England,” I said. “After all, conditions are get- 
ting worse all the time, and even though you are the wife of a Prime Minister, 
you have no diplomatic immunity.” 

Mrs. Churchill laughed and then became quite serious. 

“It was a revealing trip," she said. “I traveled mostly by train because Mr. 
Maisky warned me that Russian planes are not safe. I found Russia a country 
of great poverty and great endurance. It is a totalitarian country. 

“Maisky has changed a great deal, probably because he doesn’t want to 
Aare the fate of Litvinov. He is living in Moscow without any political power 
whatsoever and has become very anti-British. He said an odd thing to me. He 
asked me how we British could allow members of Parliament to persist in their 
criticism rf Russia regarding its treatment of Poland. I answered, ‘But you 
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know the W estern World, Mr. Maisky. Why should you take such an attitude ? 
You must know that as long as there is a Parliament and a Congress, there will 
be freedom of speech, however unpleasant to the government or governments 
concerned. That’s why Western democracies work.’ 

“He said, ‘Madame, you must have a headache from your travels. I suggest 
that you retire to your rooms and rest.’ ” 

I found Churchill gloomier than ever before. He spoke almost immediately 
of the impending British elections. 

“If I win, I will continue to serve,” he said. “If I lose, I will withdraw from 
public life, I think, for as a private citizen I will have a freer hand, have more 
freedom of speech.” 

He knew of my extreme disappointment over the failure of the London 
Poles to reach an agreement with the Russian government. 

“I think I have opened the door a bit,” he said. “You should go to Moscow at 
once. Even if the outcome is not satisfactory, you should be a part of the future 
Polish government. 

“I know the Lublin Poles have no support in Poland. The whole nation is 
against their government. You are the only Pole who commands the support of 
the Polish people.” 

“I’m very pessimistic,” I said. "From my knowledge of what is taking 
place in Poland today I am certain that Russia intends to rule Poland by brute 
force. I am equally certain that Russia does not care for the outraged feelings 
of the Polish people at all." 

“I’m more pessimistic than you arc," Churchill said. "I’m pessimistic about 
the future of all of Europe, as well as Poland. Poland will be farther away from 
us than ever before because the Russians will come to the Elbe and perhaps to 
the Rhine and establish themselves between our two countries. They arc al- 
ready established in Yugoslavia. They won’t agree with us about the future of 
Austria. Nobody knows where it will end. 

"The democracies are fighting well,” he went on morosely, “but when they 
stop fighting, they will want to go to bed and rest. They most certainly won’t 
fight Russia, but what Russia will do— nobody knows. I’m sure of this much, 
however; the white cliflEs of Dover will be able to resist every Russian attack. 
But nobody can foretell the future of Europe. 

‘Txjok at Tito, planted in Yugoslavia. But at least our armies are close by. 
They are at least near Czechoslovakia. They carmot be near Poland. 
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“I think Stalin would like to see the Polish case settled as was the Yugoslav 
case, with 50 per cent of his own men in the government. Who knows ? Maybe 
you’ll get better conditions for Poland. Maybe. 

“The Germans are finished, but a new power has arisen in Europe— 
Russia. They’ll never retreat, except in the face of war. But the democracies 
don’t want war, so there will be no war.” 

I asked him what he believed would become of the Polish Army. 

“You know the Russians,” he shrugged. “They’ll send those gallant forces 
to Siberia.” The thought angered him, and his voice held all the old Churchil- 
lian vigor when he continued, “The next time I see Stalin, I’m going to tell 
him I don’t believe anything he saysl” 

Then he calmed a bit. “I’m not anti-Russian,” he said. “I’m for freedom. 
If Russia were for freedom, I’d be pro-Russian. If it persists in being against 
freedom. I’ll always be anti-Russian.” 

My second and final meeting with Churchill came a day or two before my 
departure for Moscow. Again, I found him depressed. 

"I think you should use this last opportunity to get not only your foot but 
your leg in the door," he said. "I hope you reach an agreement that satisfies 
you. Above all, you must go. You can count now on the support and in- 
fluence of both the British and Americans." 

I told him that my appetite for going had been completely killed by the 
announcement of the pending trials of the sixteen patriots. "Stalin did this on 
purpose,” I told him. “It’s plain that he doesn’t want an agreement.” 

Churchill nodded his assent but went on, “We’re now in a better position 
to deal with him. He wants to get into the war against the Japanese because 
he has an eye trained on the Far East. That’s why he— and not we— asked for 
the meeting of the Big Three that will be held in Berlin in July, We’re in a 
good position there. We don’t care whether he comes into the war against 
the Japanese or not. Wc don't need him now. 

"So go, for the sake of Poland. The Lublm Poles have no real authority 
among the Polish people. They need you.” 

“All they need is the Red Army and the NKVD," I said. 

"And don’t worry about the effect of the trials in Moscow,” he continued. 
“We in the w«t never abide by the findmgs of Russian justice. Wc know the 
^ tdttV vrill be a njockcry, and we’ll ignore drek findings. We remain the 
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friends of Poland . . . your kind of Poland. No matter who wins in the 
British elections, Britain will remain faithful to the real Poland. 

“If you back out now,” he continued, “I'll wash my hands of the whole 
Polish case.” 

There were other reasons why I agreed to take part in the Moscow dis- 
cussions. Inside Poland the Russians were continuing their depredations 
against the Home Army. Alieady 40,000 of its members had been seized and 
deported to Russia. Russia was dismantling and shipping to the USSR a great 
number of entire Polish factories. It was ruthlessly looting, burning the homes 
and villages of those who refused to bow to Red rule, and confiscating the 
private property of persons flimsily accused of wrongdoing. More than 150,000 
members of the Peasant Party Battalion alone were in extreme danger of 
being annihilated or sent into Siberia. So were 50,000 additional Home Army 
men who had revealed themselves to the Russians while in the process of 
obeying the “Tempest” order. About 5,000,000 Poles living in that section of 
the country granted to Russia by Yalta must be removed to safety, or they, 
too, faced arrest and deportation for slave labor. I felt that even if we were 
forced to yield territory, we must not be forced either to abandon these people 
to their fate or cease our efforts to secure for the rest of the country the political 
freedom it deserved. 

Poland, I reasoned, had become a nation without boundaries. Most of its 
responsible political leaders had been arrested and removed. The Lublin gov- 
ernment was announcing that it would soon hold elections, making an ac- 
complished fact out of something that was not in its province. 

Above all, there had been repeated appeals to me from inside Poland to 
return to the country. I felt it my duty, as one who had sent Polish soldiers 
into battle to share the fate of my own people in those most difficult days. 
I knew, too, of the impending Potsdam conference, and convinced that the 
Lublin Committee would agree to anything Russia proposed at that session, 
I wanted to make my independent voice heard at Potsdam. 

Poland’s future had been decided at Teheran and Yalta without representa* 
tion by the Polish government. Poland had not been invited to the San Fratt- 
cisco conference. Czechoslovakia and France had appointed "delegates” to 
the Lublin government, Western public opinion had been wrtmgly rfwped 
in such a manner that it was generally agreed that London Poles, many of 
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them having been away from home for six years, no longer understood 
Polish domestic problems and preferred to dissent in order to remain in the 
comparative luxury of England. 

There was the danger, too, that if independent Polish leaders did not par- 
ticipate in the work of the three Ambassadors, the Polish people, and not the 
Big Three, would later be blamed for the failure of Yalta. 

Before leaving for Moscow, I received two somber warnings. 

One was contained in a Biitish weekly unfriendly to me. It suggested 
editorially that I would probably be arrested as soon as I set foot on Soviet 
soil because I had established “a secret wireless station in Great Britain, which 
had ordered Poles to murder Red Army troops in Poland." 

The other warning was more direct and certainly more authoritative. It 
came from a Polish Communist who had close contact with the Russian 
Embassy in London. 

‘You know, Mikolajczyk,” he said with elaborate unconcern, “you might 
have an airplane accident on the way to Moscow or even be killed in a traf- 
fic accident after you get there. I'd suggest that you remain here." 

I left June i6, 1945, 



Chapter Nine 

REVERIE 

I fly over Poland 

The stricken land below . . . 

Exhausted, bewildered, abandoned 


Stanczyil aad I flew in stleace ta Moscow, our minds crowded 
with memories, I cannot vouch for what he was thinking, for 
he was to undergo a violent change in the next few days. But 
I did know what was in my own mind, especially as the RAF 
plane soared over ruined Berlin. 

I thought of the days in America in the summer of 1941 and the skepticism 
that had greeted my prediction that some day Berlin would be bombed and 
the tentacles of tiazism pulled in. But the flood of my memories as we flew 
nonstop over Poland was more compelling. 

I looked down on the familiar land and what was left of the cities I had 
known, and this whole flight was an affront to all reason, I, who had been 
Prime Minister of my country, could not land there now, I must fly over my 
country and the countrymen I loved. I must fly to Russia and gain, in effect, 
its permission to return. There was meaning and symbolism in all this. It 
was as if Poland were a vast storm area, and wc must circle it and call ahead to 
Russia for the right to land. 

Poland below me was alone— as alone as it had been the day Germany at- 
tacked six years before. I thought of the rage of the civilized world when 
Hitler demanded a corridor to Danzig; and I compared it with the com- 
placency of the same world as a new dictatorial force, Riis»a, took not Danzig 
or a corridor but half of the entire country, not as a strident aggressor but as 
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an Ally whose seizure was condoned by other Allies. What, I asked myself, 
was the essential difference between Hitler and Stalin? I could find none. 

I summarized the woes of Poland in those past six years and found the ag- 
gregate appalling. In that section of Poland which Hitler had incorporated 
into the Third Reich there had been public executions of officials and of peo- 
ples; churches closed; priests murdered; all private property confiscated; the 
speaking of the very language held a crime; vast numbers of citizens flung 
into slavery in Germany; Polish youths plunged into the Todt organization 
and— at gunpoint— into the German Army. 

In the remaining section under Nazi control— the General Government- 
al! high schools were closed; those who attended universities were murdered; 
all valuable art, books, and monuments destroyed; all culture crushed into 
the ground. Death, terror, and starvation were made the rule — day and night. 
Here, as in the incorporated area, there was a network of concentration and 
torture camps in which millions of Poles were murdered. As early as 1944 
I had sent photographic evidence of the dead stacked like cordwood to the 
British and American press. They would not print the pictures. They could 
not believe them until their own men pressed into Dachau and Belsen. 

And what about the Russian zone of Poland, incorporated into the USSR 
by a spurious plebiscite, 1,500,000 of its people herded into slavery in Russia, 
so many of them to meet death from starvation and disease? And Katyd? 

I thought too of the glories of Poland’s rebuttal and the desolate rewards. 
Our underground was one of the biggest and best organized in history with 
its own parliament, its cabinet, its Home Army that at peak strength num- 
bered 300,000 men and women, its courts of justice, its schools from kinder- 
garten to university, its ceaseless harassment of the German invaders, its 
welfare work— so much of which was the hiding, feeding, clothing, and 
smuggling out of the country the horribly oppressed Jewish population; and 
its clandestine newspapers, actually 300 of them, each copy the death warrant 
of its subscriber. 

I thought, too, of the underground’s agencies set up in other countries where 
Poles lived or were Imprisoned or moved, especiaUy in France where we had 
Wbrked so closely with the maquis and were able to sabotage so many V-4 
lajitoching indincs. (Wc had delivered to the British— months before the 
V"3. fell on london— complete specifications of the monstrous weapon 
Ithat^ Germans had tested experimentally on Polish territory.) 
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And the leaders of our brave, clandestine force. Great men. Ranks of them. 
The pioneers were long since dead— Rataj, Niedziatkowski, Dfbski, Kwie- 
cinki . . . Ratajski, Pickalkiewicz, and General Rowceki. But what of six- 
teen who lived to see peace and Russian arrest? 

And our army in the France of 1940, where our First Division of Grenadiers 
lost 45 per cent of its men in the Maginot line . . . the way our men literally 
clawed their way out of invaded Poland to bear arms against the enemy on 
a dozen fronts: Libya, Tobruk, Cassino, Normandy, Arnhem. 

Our navy ... at Narvik, against the gargantuan Bismarck, at Dieppe 
and North Africa and along the Murmansk run. Forty per cent of our mer- 
chant marine went to tlic bottom to free the land over which 1 now flew. 

Our air force . . . unlike anything ever seen in the skies, its grateful Allies 
said. Whole groups were wiped out to the last man. More than 1,200 German 
planes knocked out of the skies, 200 V-i’s . . . and an incomparable record in 
the Battle of Britain. 

Exclusive of the 1939 campaign and the underground activities, Poland 
lost 40,000 men in Allied uniform; 20,000 more were wounded; 6,000 others 
were made hopeless invalids; 17,000 were taken prisoner or are still “missing." 
But by the end of the war we who had been scattered to the four winds in the 
debacle of 1939 had over 200,000 men under arms. 

Including the 1939 campaign and the underground activities, we suffered 
800,000 casualties. Six million of our people . . . 6,000,000 human beings 
made in the image and likeness of God, including 3,200,000 Jews, were put 
to death in Poland in history’s greatest outrage against a nation. Another 
3,000,000 were deported into slavery, cither to the wcst—whcrc so many still 
wander as displaced persons whose souls arc stamped "No Destination"— or 
to the cast, where a cobelligcrcnt that called itself an Ally made them serB, 
In scenes of carnage and terror that made civilization reel, 28 per cent of our 
people were wiped out. 

I thought, as wc crossed over die eastern part of Poland this day, of "Tcm* 
pest.” I bought of the betrayal of Warsaw ... the fine language of pled^ 
long since ruptured ... die loss of our lands in the east . . . 

Poland lay below me, exhausted, bewildered, and— worst of all— abandoned. 
Its soul was broken. It looked as forlorn as it was, and there in the pkne I 
heard myself repealing, “It’s so unjust." A young RAF boy came down the 
aisle of the plane. "Wc land at Moscow at six-thirty,” he said. 



Chaper Ten 

A "PEOPLE'S DEMOCRACY" 

Compomises in the Kfemlin 
The governments merge 
The underground leaders are hostages 
No appeal 


On the first day of the deliberations among the Poles assembled 
in Moscow, June 17, 1945, those who no longer owed their 
allegiance to their homeland told the rest of us how dearly 
^g^g^they were loved by the people of Poland. And when two Poles 
who knew the truth spoke up to dissent— Zulawski and 
Kutrzeba — the meeting was immediately adjourned. 

On the next day I met with Bierut and Osdbka-Morawski. This was no 
time for the language of diplomacy. 

"The democratic Poles cannot accept you as President of the National 
Council,” I told Bierut, "for the simple reason that you— as a Communist — 
appointed the National Council, which in turn named you President. I offer 
these proposals: that Wincenty Witos, as leader of the largest political body 
in Poland [the Peasant Party] should be named president ad interim; and 
if that is not acceptable, then we should form a three-man board for this post, 
composed of Witos, Cardinal Sapieha, and yourself.” 

I waited. He did not explode. So 1 continued: 

"What is more, we should fix now the date for the ‘free and unfettered 
idfictioo' ordained by the terms of Yalta. In the meantime, the Peasant Party, 
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being the largest group, should have the post of Prime Minister in the Pro- 
visional Government, and independent leaders of other parties — since they 
represent a huge majority of the people— should have a majority of the scats 
in the cabinet. 

"There should be immediate guarantees made about the freedom of in- 
dependent parties, freedom of speech, press, and assembly, and freedom of 
the foreign press to report at will from our country. Important changes in 
the social and economic life of Poland should not be made until after the 
election— or if now, by unanimous vote of all members of the government 
that will be formed here. Self-government and freedom of religion must be 
guaranteed. Arrests must be stopped, an amnesty must be granted to Home 
Army forces who reasonably hesitate to reveal themselves, and out people 
should be repatriated from Soviet Russia. The Red Army should be asked to 
leave our country immediately, and Soviet generals and other officers com- 
manding Polish Army forces should be told to resign and go home.” 

That was all Bierut would stand. 

“There’s no use for further conversation,” he snapped. “I will report to 
the Commission of Three that there can never be an agreement between your 
faction and our group. I’m going home.” 

Kicrnik arrived the following day from inside Poland with a program 
almost identical to the one I outlined to Bierut. It had been approved by Witos. 
Momentarily things brightened, but they dimmed on June 20 when one in 
whom we had placed much faith, Stanezyk, emerging from long sessions 
with key Lublin men, opened the day’s proceedings with an attack on me. 
He urged the appointment of Osdbka-Morawski as Prime Minister "because 
Stalin likes him. We can’t have a Prime Minister whom Stalin doesn’t like 
or trust.” 

This exhortation won for Stadezyk the temporary post of Minister of 
Labor and Social Welfare. Later he was given a job in the United Nations. 

Through the long morning that followed we could reach no agreement. 
Finally a subcommittee was formed, two-thirds of which was Communist or 
quasi-Communist. This subcommittee was authorized to draft an agreement 
by which the Provisional Government of National Unity might be guided 
until the elections. 

The internal agreement had the following aims and prindplcst 
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Article i 

All parties entering the Coalition have full freedom of organizational work, free- 
dom of assembly, press and propaganda. 

Important decisions are to be arrived at by means of an understanding, not by 
majority vote. 

The basic foreign policy is friendship, cooperation and alliance with democratic 
states, especially with the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France and friendship with 
the U.S.A. At the same time it is based on a Slavonic and anti-German front, having 
especially in view an alliance with Czechoslovakia, 

Poland will participate in an international organization for peace and security. 

The Western border of Poland will be fixed as soon as possible. 

Elections to the Sejm [Parliament] on the basis of universal, equal, direct and 
secret ballot, will be made as soon as possible, possibly before the end of 1945. 

An amnesty is declared for political prisoners, except national traitors who col- 
laborated with the German invaders. 

The Red Army, as well as all other civilian, party and security organs of foreign 
powers, will be evacuated. 

Auticlb n 

The Peasant Party’s participation in the Government should be at least one- 
third, its candidates to be designated by its competent authorities. 

The National Council will be enlarged and the Peasant Party will participate in 
it in the ratio mentioned above. 

Wineenty Witos will be First Vice President of the National Council and Prof. 
Stanislaw Grabski its Third Vice President. 

Six members of the Peasant Party will hold Cabinet posts. The Peasant Party 
will provide a Vice Premier and Ministers of Public Administration, Agriculmrc 
and Agrarian Reform, Education, Post and Telegraphs, Culture and Arts, and 
Health, 

The Presidency of the Supreme Chamber of State Control will be awarded to the 
Peasant Party. 

The Peasant Party will present undersecretaries m Cabinet posts in the ratio of 
one-third. 

The Peasant Fart/s participation in the diplomatic and consular service will be 
in a similar ratio, 

The Peasant Party is entitled to the Presidency of the State Agricultural Bank 
and the Ccmral Bank of Agricultural Co-operatives, and vice-Presidencies in the 
National Bank, Communal Bank, etc. 

The Peasant Party is entitled to a correspondent share in the administration of 
Central Cooperative Union Spokm, the Cooperative Auditing Union, and 
jSj(>tn<^, economical and cultural institutions. 
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The Peasant Party will receive an allotment of paper for patty publications. 

The Peasant Party will take part in the Publication Co-operati\c "The Reader.” 

Simultaneously, it was decided to invite from London the chairman of the 
Christian Labor Party, Karol Popiel, to participate in state activities. 

At the next meeting of the Commission of Three, which was held to con- 
sider this agreement, Molotov moved that it be accepted immediately. But 
Harriman and Clark Kerr demurred; they wanted a chance to consult their 
governments. Harriman said a bit wistfully, "I would like more stress placed 
on the holding of ‘free and unfettered elections.’ ” 

At one point in the high-pressuring of the British and American delegates, 
Bierut spoke at length in Russian. When he finished, I said to Clark Kerr, 
who was president, “Please let me have a translation of what this ‘Pole’ is 
saying.” 

Diplomatic recognition of the new Polish government quickly came from 
the Big Three. But the agreement itself was unsatisfactory. It brought ad- 
ditional disillusionment to a great majority of the Polish people. Yet the 
day was to come when we gladly would have settled for the tights outlined in 
that agreement. For in the end, the Peasant Party did not get even its one- 
third share. It got nothing. 

Before we left Moscow to return to Poland, Stalin gave a handsome dinner 
at the Kremlin. It was a glittering aSair that must have awakened the graves 
of bygone czars. The Russian officers on hand attended in spangled glory, 
the tables groaned with food, and vodka flowed like water. 

Flushed and guttural, Stalin rose to his feet at the climax of the long 
night. 

“There have been many misunderstandings between Poland and Russia,” he 
said, “and much bloodshed. Both sides have made mistakes. But Russia is 
more responsible, for after all we arc a big country. Poles twice took Moscow, 
and Russians have camped in Warsaw. 

“Now we sit in friendship. But friendship, true friendship, can be achieved 
only when certain ‘old people’-— let us say—- disappear from the horizon, and 
their suspicions are removed, 

"Changes in Russia appeared when Russian imperialism disappeared, when 
the policy of trying to ‘Russify’ other countries was stopped, and when the 
new Russia was created by the pupils of Lenin. In Poland the sacrifices of die 
l^ple dutipg the German occupation have brought forth the possibility of 
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changes within Poland and created better grounds for understanding with 
Soviet Russia. 

“But I know that in both countries — even here at this table — there are people 
who have doubts about the real intentions of Russia toward the Poles. These 
people should observe current events. Then they will find their suspicions 
have no basis. 

“Poland is a big country now, backed by Soviet Russia and the Allies. But 
no country, even the biggest country in the world, can today feel secure with 
but a single alliance. The Germans can arise again, as they did after World 
War I, and assume great strength and military power. If this is the case, the 
Soviet-Polish alliance will not be sufficient. Thus, both nations must have 
alliances with the West . . . with Great Britain, France, and the United 
States.” He picked up his glass. “I drink a toast to those Alliesl" 

Then he left his place at the table and approached the chair of General 
Karol Swierezewski, the “General Walter” of the Spanish Civil War and 
now a Russian general commanding the Polish Army. Stalin kissed him, and 
then they drank with their arms interlocked. After that Stalin proposed a 
toast to Wanda Wasilewska, around whom he had built the core of the 
Communist Lublin government. He referred to the woman, who now posed 
as a Polish patriot, as “. . . the most distinguished and best woman writer of 
the Soviet Unbn and a colonel of the Red Army.” 

On our last day in Moscow, I pleaded with Bierut and Osdbka-Morawski to 
go to Stalin and ask for the release of the Polish underground leaders who 
had already been sentenced and also for the release of those still on trial. 
They refused. 

“It would make Stalin angry," Bierut said, "Besides, we don’t need those 
people in Poland now." 

I made one last effort to win pardons for them. I hoped that effort could 
be made personally to Stalin, but Molotov blocked the way. 

“He is too busy to receive you, but I’ll see that he learns of your plea,” he 
promised. 

"Please stress this,” I urged. “The agreement has been signed. The people 
of Poland are awaiting the arrival of their new government. Don’t you 
understand what a great psychological effect it would have on them if we 
could, tell them upon our return that their underground leaders have been 
Jfieed in the interests of increasing the firiendship between Poland and Russia ?" 
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I left, not without some hope, I sensed as I left that there could be no 
humiliation comparable to what we Poles had just undergone: the holding 
of the prison sentences of comrades over our heads while we were in the 
act of fashioning an agreement. 

The Military Collegium of the USSR Supreme Court found twelve of the 
sixteen patriots guilty on all or part of the “charges” against them. There 
could be no appeal. Colonel Okulicki was sentenced to ten years; Jankowski, 
eight years; Bien and Jasiukowicz, five years; Puzak, eighteen months; 
Baginski, one year; Zwierzynski, eight months; Czarnowski, six months; and 
Stypulkowski, Mierzwa, Chacinski, and Urbanski, four months. 

In the face of formidable odds, terror, grave danger, and lack of adequate 
means, these men had fought the Germans since 1939. The Russian court 
found them guilty in a trial for which there was no precedent in international 
law. To this decision there was, of course, no appeal. 



Chapter 'Eleven 

HOME 

The Provisional Government reaches 
Warsaw 

My welcome from exile 
My mother is alive 
Maniac Gomulka 
Potsdam bickering 
Molotov grabs all 



Thb Provisional Govemtnent o£ National Unity flew to War- 
^ ^ saw in (appropriately enough) Russian transport planes on 
June 37, 1945. 

Wc landed at Okfcic ^port outside the capital. My heart 
swelled at the sight of countless thousands of Poles who had 
come to the airfield to see this curious mixture of utter strangers and old 
friends who were to govern them until that happy day when, under the terms 
of Yalta, they could elect men and women of their own choice in a free and 
unfettered election. 

It was difiBcult to keep from weqping. For on those faces was the indescrlb' 
sMe nobility of a people who remained unconqueted in a conquered land, 
,#hn remained free in bondage. I knew so many of them, and they called my 
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name and told me to speak to them. I moved toward the microphone that had 
been set up on the field. But as I approached it, filled with emotion, Bicrut 
and the three NKVD men who guarded him stopped me, 

“When you speak,” Bicrut hissed, “you must address these people at first 
by saying ’Obywatcle’” [Citizens]. It is a salutation that is older even than 
“Comrades.” I turned my back on him, took the microphone, and began, “My 
sisters and brothers.” 

I went on, “It is difficult to speak at this moment, when a long and difficult 
journey is completed. The path was thorny. It went through Hungary, France, 
England, Moscow, and now it finishes where it began. 

“Every Pole would like to come home. I hope others will follow me here. 
We want to be with you— you who underwent so much— and hand in hand 
with you rebuild . . . heal the wounds . . . and live again in a truly free, 
independent, and sovereign Polish Republic,*’ 

We drove into the city. The sight of it made me mute. Warsaw was an 
eternity of rubble and waste. And the sweet, sick smell of the dead beneath 
the debris lay like an evil blanket on the ruins. Through streets lined with 
hopeful faces, the members of the new government were driven to the Praga 
section where we were to be housed and hold our meetings, A great congre- 
gation of Poles followed us— to the barbed wire that had been placed around 
oiu: buildings. 

Strange, stone-faced men in Polish Army uniforms guarded the entrance 
to the buildings. They spoke Russian as I passed them. I walked inside, trying 
to shake off my depression, and realized that the two men who had moved 
near me as I got off the plane were members of the Security Police, They 
would always be with me. I thought of the people outside the building and 
went to a balcony on the second floor to wave to them across that symbolic 
chasm of barbed wire. 

The make-up of the Provisional Government of National Unity was an- 
nounced the next morning, June 28, by Bicrut: Edward Osdbka-Morawski, 
Prime Minister; Wladysiaw Gomulka, First Deputy Premier; myself. Second 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Agriculture and Land Reform; Mkhal 
Rola-ilymicrski, National Defense; Wincenty Rzymowski, Foreign Affairs; 
VfhAy^sw Kiernik, Public Administration; Stanislaw Radkiewiezi, Public 
Security; Konstanty Dijbrowski, Finance; Hilary Mine, Industry; Professor 
Midial ICaezorowski, Reconstruction; Dr. Jerzy Sztachebki, Supply and 
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Trade; Stefan J^drycbowski, Shipping and Foreign Trade; Jan Rabanowski, 
Comraunicatiotis; Mieezyslaw Thugutt, Posts and Telegraph; Henryk Swi^t- 
kowski, Justice; Jan StaAczyk, Labor and Social Welfare; Dr. Franciszek 
Litwin, Public Health; Czeslaw Wycech, Education; Wtadyslaw Kowalski, 
Culture and Arts; Stefan Matuszewski, Information; and Stanislaw Tkacz6w, 
Forestry. 

Fourteen of the twenty-one were Lublin Poles. Two completely new cabinet 
posts had been arbitrarily added to the government— the posts of Jedrychow- 
ski, Minister of Shipping and Foreign Trade, and Stanislaw Tkaezow, Minis- 
ter of Forestry. Both men were Communists. Tkaczdw’s authority appropri- 
ated most of my own as Minister of Agriculture and Land Reform. We 
protested in vain. The whittling down of our promised one-third of a voice 
in the government had begun. 

On this second day at home I drove to Cracow and on to the village of the 
ailing president of the Polish Peasant Party, Mr. Witos. The village lay only 
50 miles outside of Cracow, but the trip took many hours. The roads were 
jammed with Red Army troops returning from Germany and western 
Poland, carrying loot of such quantity and variety as to defy description. 
Many were drunk. Some had captured German automobiles and drove them 
crazily, often crashing. Some of the victors dragged or prodded along ter- 
rified and weeping Polish girls. 

I found Witos sick and pessimistic. Three times Premier of Poland and 
one of democracy’s great voices, he lived in poverty and continuing peril. 
In 1939 he was wounded by a German bomb, arrested, and taken to the 
Gestapo prison in Potsdam. He nearly died there, then was sent home, and 
placed under a Gestapo guard. He managed to escape his captors and reach 
the underground. We had made an effort to fly him out of Poland in 1944, 
but this special mission failed. Instead of finding contentment when peace 
came, he had been cruelly treated by thcNKVD after his arrest. He apologized 
for the fare he had to ofler me. "My remaining chickens were stolen last night 
by out guests— the Reds— who are bringing us freedom and culture,” the old 
gentleman sighed. 

I reported the results of the Moscow meetings to him and gave him an 
account of the mockery of a trial that had sentenced his underground friends. 

"1 am not long in this life,” Witos said. “But if you live, you must work 
night and day to build up a strong Peasant Party . . . one strong enough, to 
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defend Poland agamst injustice, chaos, and the robbery that is taking place.” 

I pledged that I would. 

Back in Cracow the next day a Polish Communist general came to my 
hotel at noon and told me that a great crowd had gathered in the old market 
place— where Kosciuszko himself had once spoken in behalf of Polish free- 
dom and where, much later, Nazi Governor General Frank had cursed the 
“stupidity” of Polish resistance. I went immediately and spoke. 

The general, as he called himself, and I left the market place in the same 
small car. But the crowd pressed against it, and we barely inched along, while 
women, haggard and drawn, walked beside it and shouted to me that the 
man sitting next to me had imprisoned their husbands, sons, brothers. 

And then, in a moment I can never forget, these starved but hopeful peo- 
ple-men and women— lifted the entire car on their backs and carried it a bit. 
In the confusion a woman was thrown to the street and wounded. I jumped 
out to comfort her, but she would not be taken to a hospital. 

“What docs it matter?” she cried. “You’re backi We can live again! Now 
wc have something to live for!” 

Others in the crowd swarmed around the general. He might have been 
killed then and there if I had not intervened. The mob picked me up on its 
shoulders and carried me through the streets for a long time, singing the old 
Polish songs of freedom at the top of its lungs. Then an ominous silence 
settled over the crowd as we turned a corner. Standing in the street was a 
knot of Red Army officers, drunk and belligerent. The people carried me 
abreast of them, and 1 sensed from the deep-throated rumbling behind me 
that my followers were in a mood to pounce on the officers, heavily armed as 
they were. 

A Russian colonel among them sensed the danger, too, for suddenly he lifted 
his voice and held out his hand to me. 

"How arc you, Tovarisch?" he asked nervously. 

“How arc you?" I returned, and the tension behind me subsided. 

The increasingly pathetic efforts of the Polish Peasant Party to avert the 
growing catastrophe overtaking “liberated" Poland began the following day 
at a meeting of party leaders of the Cracow area. When I stepped out of the 
meeting place that night, the street was bare and ghostly. Not a living thing 
stirred. 
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I thought it odd, but I stepped into my car (unaware that all others at the 
meeting were at that moment being silently placed under arrest) and staited 
away. 

Then I knew there was indeed life in that street. Flaming bursts of 
machine-gun fire began sweeping over my head, and in the light from the 
guns I could see Red Army troops and Polish Security Police standing with 
their backs against the walls of the buildings, as far as the eye could see. 

I drove down that 6oo-yard street with the shots streaking just over my 
head. The men had their instructions. This canopy of fire was simply a 
warning not to carry out our intentions to start independent political activities. 
The people had shown that they saw in me a reason to believe in the pledges 
made to them. This was for me the beginning of a death sentence that was not 
quite carried out. 

Immediately after reaching the comparative safety of my Gacow hotel I 
protested by phone to the governor of the province. 

“I can do nothing,” he answered, uneasily. ‘There is nothing anyone can 
do about the Security Police.” 

The next day, at the first meeting of the new government, I let Bierut and 
the others know I was aware of the significance of the gunplay. 

“I see you have given me a warnmg," I said, “but if you think you can 
frighten me, you're mistaken. I’ve been warned before, I knew what I was 
letting myself in for when I returned. I want you to know I’m prepared for 
anything." 

The enormity of the task ahead lay heavily on me. The democratic forces 
needed the help of America and Great Britain, but those two countries— 
parties to the making of the rules under which we were supposed to live— 
had passed along to other matters, relieved to be done with the “Polish 
problem,” as it had come to be known. The help we needed had to come 
from within our own country. We had to appeal to the conscience, if any, of 
our master} bring back into normal civilian life the independent Polish brains 
and brawn that had been scattered to the ends of the earth or were reluctant 
W reveal themselves in the homeland. With hopes for our own resourceful- 
U«s$ in. mind I spoke in Theater Square in Warsaw on July 3 before more 
than fifty thousand of my countrymen. 

**Tht creation of the Government of National Unity should strengthen the 
IppUsli ease in inteamational affairs ” I said, thinking of the urgent need of 
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UNRRA aid and credits. “Perhaps some of you have wondered at the role 
of the Peasant Party in this new government. Let me say only that we of the 
Peasant Party in the interests of unity put aside our personal and party 
ambitions to become members of this coalition. The party retains what it has 
always fought for— belief in a free and independent form of life, independence 
and sovereignty for our country.” 

I knew it was senseless to beat our heads against the solid wall of the Krem- 
Ib, but I felt that I could use Stalin’s own words to good effect by repeating 
him. 

“How right Stalin was when he told me that Russia and Poland are not 
enough, that they must be allied to Great Britain, France, and the Slav na- 
tions, and live in friendship with the United States. 

“We want to take an active part m the forging of the peace. And we can! 
When I landed in Warsaw, I was emotionally moved by the terrible destruc- 
tion of the capital. But much more, I have been moved by the spirit of the 
people of Warsaw. Such people will never pcrishl They will build a new 
Warsaw, build a free Poland. 

“We declare our loyalty to the Government of National Unity. We wiU 
cooperate loyally and expect the same b return. There must, indeed, be unity, 
or we caimot attam our goals. We lost much of our intelligentsia during the 
war— scientists, engineers, doctors, lawyers, writers, artists. Others who arc 
still abroad will come back and work in, and for, Poland. I hope our soldiers 
who fought so courageously on all fronts will return, and I appeal here and 
now to those dauntless members of the underground who arc still living b 
the forests to come out and become normal citizens agab. Poland has lost 
too much blood. It now could not stand fratricidal strife.” 

My words were greeted with tremendous applause, and I say without vanity 
or spite that when Gomulka and Osdbka-Morawski spoke, there was hardly a 
sound except from their claques. The people did not know them nor trust 
them. In the demonstration that swirled around me after the speeches, 
Gomulka and Osdbka-Morawski were alone except for their NKVD guards, 
and they left angrily. 

It was not until the next day that I was able to see my mother in Poznad. 
It was my first meetbg with that brave old lady smee I had jobed my unit 
as a private b July, 1939. ®y could only have been an act of Providence;, 
she had survived the war and occupation unscathed. 
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In the same city on the same day I spoke in Freedom Square before an- 
other throng of more than fifty thousand. When I reached that part of my 
address where I urged the people to remain strong in order that we might earn 
the pledges of freedom extended to us at Yalta, a claque of Communists 
suddenly began to chant singsong cheers for Bicrut. They were shouted 
down. Before that day had ended, a friend of mine brought me a Communist 
booklet, meant only for Communist eyes. My name leaped out of one of its 
pages. 

“We must not let Mikolajezyk get too far out in front," it ordered. It was 
the beginning of an avalanche of literature against me and my party. 

The machinery was set up on July 6, 1945, for the vast repatriation of Poles 
from the USSR (where hundreds of thousands had been forced to become 
Russian citizens), from the eastern half of Poland that had been seized bv the 
Soviets, and for the transfer of Poles of Ukrainian descent into the USSR, 
Poles in Russia were given until November 1 of that year to file such ap- 
plications to a board that called itself "The Commission of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on Consideration of Problems of Admission, 
Abandonment, and Deprivation of Soviet Citizenship" 

I began to look forward to the Potsdam meeting of the Big Three, for the 
troubles of my party and myself were increasing. Cabinet meetings were 
attended not only by an already overwhelming majority of Communists and 
by fellow travelers going under other names but by hosts of Communist 
undersecretaries. Instead of less than two dozen at such meetings, the number 
now grew to more than a hundred, and the supernumeraries took active roles. 
The Polish Peasant Party, though promised vice-ministers in the ratio of one- 
third, got one representative. 

After such a travesty of democratic procedure I called on Gomulka in his 
ofiice and told him chat 1 planned to take this to the people unless it stopped 
immediately. 

"Don’t you go too far with the people," he roared in a gale of fury. "The 
people are already against us. They are crazyl You watch your step, or you’ll 
be as sorry one of these days as they are.” 

It Is interesting to study maniacs of this kind. 

"You can’t kill all of us, Gomuika," I said to him. "You can’t exterminate a 
whole people or earush its determination to be independent. You know you 
can’t win. Poles arc essentially anti-Commttnistic, It is barely possible that 
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over a long period o£ time you might win them to your way of thinking, if 
that way of thinking included even an elementary kindness. But, by God, 
you’ll never beat communism into usi" 

He leaped from his chair and charged me, his hand on the revolver in his 
pocket and the outline of his gun pointed at my chest. I sat theie for there 
was nothing else to do, while he stood over me, twitching and speechless with 
rage. 

“Give me a cigarette, please,” I asked. 

Gomulka wheeled away from me and paced the office for a time. 

“We’ll get the people,” he swore, “And we’ll get you, too,” 

The Polish underground formally disbanded at the beginning of July, 
1945, and issued a statement that expressed the misgivings and hopes of the 
land. The statement reaffirmed the principles of the Atlantic Charter, spoke 
of the continuing spiritual struggle of the Polish people, and called for the 
banishment from Polish soil of the Russian Army and secret police. It also 
demanded freedom and democratic institutions for the Polish people. 

Bierut, Foreign Minister R2ymowski, and I were chosen to express the 
Provisional Government’s views on a variety of problems confronting the 
Big Three at their Potsdam meeting. Professor Grabski was permitted to 
submit his views in writing. 

My position was extremely difficult. Acting directly on instructions from 
the Krcmltn, Bierut and Rzymowski set out to alienate the paternal interest 
of President Truman, Churchill, and — ^aftcr Churchill’s defeat in the British 
general elections that came in the middle of the Big Three hcarings—Prime 
Minister Atdee. 

By word and deed, the two Polish Communists made demands for western 
territory, worded in a way calculated to stir the British and Americans to 
dissent. The double game was obvious: If the United States and Great Britain 
refused to grant Poland new western lands, the Bierut government would 
then be able to announce that the Yalta obligations were no longer valid. 
And Bierut’s physical and spiritual leader, Stalin, could then say to the people 
of Poland, “Russia is your only friend. The United States and Britain agreed 
to take the eastern part of your country from you and now do not wish to 
abide by their promise to compensate you vrith land in the west.” 

’The Communists had another thought in mind, too. The Red Army con- 
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trolled that part o£ Germany which bad beea promised to Poland. I£ Poland’s 
demands were rejected, the land would remain under the custody of Russia 
as long as the period of occupation lasted. 

I warned the Americans and British about the Communists’ hidden inten- 
tion and urged them to couple an agreement on the frontier demands with 
an insistence that the Provisional Government live up to its pledges concerning 
the freedom of Poland’s people. My warnmg had to be made in private. When 
asked to appear before Molotov, Eden, and Byrnes for a more public expres- 
sion of my views, I outlined the following stand: 

I reminded the Thicc that the Nazi leaders had, even in the face of impend- 
ing defeat, taken comfort in the fact that they had altered the economic life of 
Europe in the effort to bind it up with Germany’s. An intelligent exchange of 
goods among Britain, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, I asserted, could overcome the chaos caused by the Ger- 
mans. It would guard against the rise of new aggression in Germany and 
strengthen each country concerned. 

The apportionment of land to Poland in the west would be a safeguard 
against the resurrection of Germany as a military aggressor, I pointed oUL 
Germany was able to make war because it possessed the Ruhr and because 
that section of eastern Germany— now about to come to us— had supported 
war industries beyond the reach of Allied bombing. 

The Germans, I continued, had practically supported their war of ag- 
gression by money wrung from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia for use of the waterways of the Oder and Elbe. I suggested that 
Poland now be given control of the waters of the proposed new western 
boundaries, that we control their gateway, Stettin, and make mutual agree- 
ments with those whose trade moved through these channels. 

1 pointed out that more than one and a half million Poles were living in 
these territories and in East Prussia. There had been a mass exodus of Ger- 
mans from those areas in the prewar years, and the Reich had been forced 
frequently to seek Poles to work the land and man the industry of the 
territory. Consequently, much of this land had been cultivated and its value 
enhanced by Polish labor. 

Also, and more importantly, we needed that land for the millions of Poles 
who would be moved out of the USSR and out of the eastern section of 
To dump these people into the already overcrowded central area of 
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what was left o£ Poland would create economic chaos, not only for them but 
for those already living there. 

My last argument before the Big Three’s foreign ministers was that even 
by the addition of these lands in the west, Poland would still be 22 per cent 
smaller than when it went to war against Germany. Germany, the aggressor, 
would be only 18 per cent smaller. Our prewar Poland had spanned 389,700 
square kilometers. After the loss of the eastern and the addition of western 
lands Poland would possess 312,030 square kilometers— meaning that we 
would eventually lose 77,670 square kilometers. 

Before my talk, the foreign ministers had announced that they planned 
to make no comment at that time. But when I was finished, Molotov spoke up, 
apparently still hopeful that the British and Americans might reject at least 
part of the proposition of compensation for Poland in the west. 

He spoke briskly, in the manner of a man coming to the support of a friend 
who was being put upon by the other two parties concerned. He finished, 
“Poland is our closest friend among the nations. We must look out for her 
interests.” 

But Byrnes and Eden were ready for him. 

“Poland has enjoyed a long friendship with the United States,” Byrnes said, 
“and we arc determined that this will continue.” 

Eden looked at Molotov for a time. 

"You will perhaps remember that Britain went to war in 1939 in the mterest 
of our Ally Poland," he said. 

In the last days of the Big Three meeting I asked Truman and Attlee to 
agree to the western frontiers and to insist strongly that the Polidi Provisional 
Government give definite pledges to fulfill Yalta’s provision for a free and 
unfettered election. I appealed to them also to bring about conditions in 
Poland that would lend themselves to such an election. 

Bevin had many conversations with Bicrut and others in this matter. He 
was promised that the Provisional Government would give full recognition 
to political and religious freedoms. Bevin was assured that the election would 
be held "within a year, if not earlier.” 

The subsequent announcement of the Big Three gave the administration 
of die territory east of the Oder and the Western Ncissc Rivets to the Polish 
state. It also took note that the Polish Provisional Government had agreed to 
on early holding of free and unfettered elections. 
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Another direct mention of Poland in the official Potsdam Declaration was 
contained in that section devoted to reparations from Germany. It read: 

“The USSR undertakes to settle the reparation claims of Poland from its 
own share of reparations." 

This was a blow to the economic independence of Poland, for it tacitly made 
a satellite of us in a field directly bearing on our rehabilitation. On the whole, 
however, Potsdam was of help to the Polish cause. After all, we had had our 
western frontiers more or less established; we had gained a home for the 
millions who would be moved from the cast; the looting of the Red Array 
had been stopped in the new territory, which had been part of the Russian 
zone of occupation in Germany, and the area held the hope of new life. 

The Potsdam Agreement also provided for the withdrawal of the Soviet 
Army from Poland. 

Back in Warsaw on August 2, 1945, the democratic forces of the Provisional 
Government won the proclamation of a general amnesty for the Home Army. 
What it lacked was the inclusion of leaders. The Communists knew full well 
that the rank and file, having faithfully followed their leaders through a 
vicious clandestine fight against the Germans, would be reluctant to accept 
an amnesty that did not include those men. The purpose of this split amnesty 
was to separate the leaders from the rank and file. 

But the courageous officers of the Home Army ordered their followers to 
go out into the open and resume their places in Polish society. Because of this 
self-sacrificing act, which imperiled the lives of the officers who issued the 
orders, more than two hundred thousand members of the Home Army and 
Peasant Battalions became normal citizens again, and Poland was spared 
another bloodbath. 

Members of the Provisional Government were summoned to Moscow by 
telephone in mid-August for consultations about our linked reparations. We 
learned upon our arrival at the Kremlin, however, that not only reparations 
would be discussed but also frontier matters. The reparations came first. 
Mhlowv informed us at the first meeting that our share of what Russia planned 
to extract from Germany was 15 per cent and that it would total approximately 
five hundred million dollars. 

"Poland is luckier than the Soviet Union," he complained. ‘Tou get this 
amount in addition to the six billion dollars you’ve already received.” 

“What six billion?” I asked, startled. 
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"Don’t you understand?" Molotov asked coldly. "Poland has given b« 
eastern provinces to Russia. The Polish property left there totaled three and 
one-half billion dollars. But on the other hand you receive from Germany an 
area whose property is worth nine and one-half billion dollars. So it is clear 
tliat you’ve gained sbt billion dollars.” 

Before I could question his mathematics, he added, “As for the Soviet 
Union, we’re asking the United States and Great Britain for only ten bil- 
lion dollars of reparations from Germany. And they are raising obstruc- 
tionsl” 

"Just a moment,” I asked. "You say the property in the new western part 
of Poland is worth nine and a half billions. Don’t you remember that you 
stripped it of its factories, railroads, plants, homes, livestock, and everything 
else you could transport to the USSR?” 

Molotov scoffed at this. “Oh, that has amounted only to about five hundred 
millions,” he said— and abruptly adjourned the meeting. 

On the second night of our Moscow “trade talks," as the Russians called 
them, Bierut, Hilary Mine, Minister of Industry and Commerce, and the 
Deputy Foreign Minister Zygmunt hfodzelcwski agreed to give the USSR 
a 51 per cent share in the ownership and management of the properties we 
had acquired in the west, properties that Potsdam had ruled must be ad- 
ministered by the Polish government alone. Bierut and the others arrived 
back at our headquarters at 6 a..m., apparently pleased with the deal they had 
promised to make. 

Prime Minister Osdbka-Morawski had not been invited to attend the 
session, and it made him quite indignant. He told me, however, what had 
taken place. 1 advised him to defend Poland against such pressures, and I 
showed him the wording of the Potsdam Agreement that plainly dented 
Russia the right to make such demands as the one of the night before. 

When we gathered again the next day I found him, for once, a supporter. 
“I’ll never agree to what you’ve don^" I shouted at them, and Osdbkg- 
Morawski backed me. As a result, Russia offered one of its rare counter- 
proposals. 

In this counterproposal the Soviet Union demanded twelve million tons of 
Polish coal per year during the Red Army’s occupation of Germany. That 
would mean most of our export-coal. At first, Molotov insisted that no charge 
be made for the coal. But after much argument it was agreed that Russia 
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would at least pay the bare cost o£ mining it, which was five or six dollars 
a ton. 

After Osobka-Morawski had officially signed the agreement he discovered, 
however, that Mine had permitted the Russians to insert a clause cutting 
payment to one dollar and twenty-five cents a ton. (We had already been 
offered twelve dollars a ton— later it was to be sixteen dollars — by Denmark 
and Sweden.) I stormed at the robbery, only to be accused by the Lublin 
group of trying to rupture Soviet-Polish relations. I reminded them that the 
Swedes were willing to give us a loo million kroner credit in advance for 
our coal, from which we could obtain the transport, food, tools, and electrical 
supplies desperately needed for our rehabilitation. Other countries had made 
similarly attractive offers. I told them, too, that wc had now agreed to pay 
the USSR— which, in justice, should be paying us for invading our country 
as an ally of Hitler — the equivalent of over lOo million dollars a year. Mine 
sneered, “You seem to forget how much Soviet Russia has done for us; how 
it liberated us and helped us.” 

“Helped us!” I cried. “If Hitler had not attacked them, they’d still be the 
enemy of Poland and all the Allies." 

It was useless. The thing had been done. 

Molotov was not finished, however. He hailed us before him once again. 

“Now we must do something about the frontiers," he said casually, “Just 
a formality. All questions have been setded, of course. All we have to do is 
approve the line across East Prussia." 

I interrupted him with, “What do you mean by ‘just a formality’?” That 
annoyed him. 

“You know very well what I’m talking abouti” he snapped, “This line, and 
the actual course of the line at the southern end of the frontier, were agreed 
to and signed on July 25, 1944. Osdbka-Morawski is here. He can confirm 
this. He signed it.” 

Molotov was referring to a concession the Russians had forced their Lublin 
agents to make. It had been signed even before Stalin assured me during my 
first visit that he would reward us with a generous territorial settlement. Now, 
conscsous of another betrayal, I wearily asked Osdbka'Morawski to show me 
a map describing the extent of the latest sellout, 

“I fcrgot to bring one " he mumbled, 

^ Molotov, naturally enough, was prepared. He produced a map and the 
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Signed agreement. This was a blow. At Potsdam the Big Thice had given 
Konigsbcrg and the rest of the coast line in that region to the Soviet Union. 
But the actual line, agreed to by Osobka-Morawski, gave the USSR consider- 
ably more land in the north. It had been agreed at Potsdam that the USSR 
would acquire Lwdw and the immediate area around it. In the south the 
actual Curzon line had never been drawn as far south as Lwow. But now it 
was extended in such a way that it included Lwdw and dug sharply westward 
to the Czechoslovakian frontier past Sianki and U^ok. We had lost several 
valuable Polish oil refineries, the important railway center, the city of Chyrdw, 
and much other property— by the stroke of Osdbka-Morawski’s servile and 
treasonable pen, 

I began to protest vehemently that Britain and the United States, despite 
the appeasing attitude that had prompted them to give Russia 48 per cent 
of our country, did not sanction these newly revealed seizures, especially in 
view of that part of the Yalta text which read: 

“The three heads of Government consider that the eastern frontier of Poland 
should follow the Curzon Line, with digressions from it in some regions of 
5-8 kilometers in favor of Poland.” 

Molotov would not let me finish. 

“I see that the new Polish government does not respect obligations under- 
taken by its predecessor!" he growled. 

Tm certainly not bound by the decisions made by a government that was 
not recognized at the time of the decisions,” I said. “It had no moral authority 
to sign away this land. I insist that we see Stalin on this matter,” 

Before we could see him, however, Molotov, suddenly corwiliatory, granted 
us permission to route our shipping from the important Polish port of Ebling 
to the channel that leads into the Gulf of Danzig. The channel is situated 
about thirty miles from Russian Konigsberg and is the only outlet for such 
ports as we still held in that bottlenecked region. 

When Stalin met us in his Kremlin office to hear a review of our talks with 
Molotov, he was angrier than I had ever seen him. He turned on Osdbka- 
Morawski and Bicrut and roared a demand that they immediately renew tbdr 
agreement to the frontier that had been established without the knowledge 
of the legal Polish government in London. They hurriedly complied. Stafin 
then turned on Molotov and rebuked him thunderously. 

"You had no right to agree to let these people use dio« waters for tfaelr 
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shippingl'* he stormed. “I will not have itl I will not have foreign spies spying 
on Konigsbergl You know very well we have established a military sea base 
there.” 

We were dismissed like vassals and told to return to Warsaw. 

Stalin turned angrily away from the servile mumblings of Osdbka- 
Morawski, Bierut, and the others who were trying to apologize. 

A few hours later the world was infoimed that Russia had shown a gen- 
erous attitude in its discussions about the Polish frontiers. 

“Under the frontier delimitation agreement," the Moscow statement read, 
“besides several small deviations from the Curzon Line to the advantage of 
Poland, the Soviet Union has ceded to Poland two larger districts, one about 
50 miles northwest of Lwdw and the other in the area of the Biaiowieza 
Forest between Brest-Litovsk and the Lithuanian frontier.” 

One area contributed an 18-mile strip to Poland, the statement read. The 
other was a 12%-mile deviation in favor of the Poles, it added. 

These statements were accepted as facts by the free press of the world. 



Chapter Twelve 

THE INTIMIDATION BEGINS 


The fake Peasant Party 
A poisoned cigarette 
M-urder in the woods 
Terror, arson, boycotts 
A man from the tomb 
The Boy Scouts get it 


Then we flew home to Poland. There was much for me to do, 
politically. Our Peasant Party, though old and with roots deep 
in the land, had not as yet been officially recognized by the new 

government. Indeed, another party of precisely the same name 

had been formed by the Lublinites some time before. Though 
it was Communist-inspired, a large number of its more important figures and 
rank-and-file members were not Reds. Many were old members of the real 
Peasant Party, who had been lured into believing the new organization was 
the old party of Wmeenty Witos and myself. 

One of ray first acts upon getting back to Warsaw was to call upon two 
old friends who stood high in the officialdom of the bogus Peasant Patty. 
One was its chairman, Stanislaw Badezyk; the other its general secretary, 
Bolcslaw Scibiorck. I was an acquaintance, too, of Franciszek Litwin, Min- 
ister of Health and a member of the eacccutive committee of the new party. 

As a result of my talks with these men it was agreed that the goveromaat- 
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inspired Peasant Party, which they honestly believed was under their own 
control, would be merged with the old Peasant Party. Witos would remain 
chairman of the expanded party; I would be first vice-chairman, and Banezyk 
second vice-chairman. 

When the Communists learned of this agreement, they announced that they 
would not countenance it. Jakob Berman, invoking his secret authority as a 
member of the Politburo, called on Banezyk and told him, “You’ll be sorry, if 
you dare do this.” 

Bafiezyk forthwith told Berman that it was none of Berman’s affair. “It 
is our business, and our busmess alone, if we choose to merge," Bafiezyk con- 
cluded. 

Berman looked at him a long time. 

“Remember what I told you,” he said, and left. 

Later, two armed men entered Banezyk’s hotel room and covered him with 
their guns. 

“You’ll be kiUcd if you merge with Witos and Mikolajczyk,” one told him. 

Bafiezyk was a brave man. Moreover, he could not yet bring himself to 
believe that such things could happen under a government sponsored also by 
the United States and Great Britain. 

“What have you got to say about such things?” he demanded angrily. “Get 
out!" 

He probably would have been shot then and there if friends had not chosen 
this moment to appear at his door. The armed men quickly left. 

The next day the Communist Party called a meeting of the supreme council 
of its fake Peasant Party. About thirty members of the new party— many of 
them non-Communists— appeared. More than a hundred Communists and 
Security Police officers then entered the hall. A motion was promptly intro- 
duced calling for the ejection of Banezyk as chairman. Without delay it was 
passed. 

Litwin had been similarly warned against the merger. He, too, objected. 
One o£ his security guards then, offered him a cigarette, as if to close the mat- 
ter. The cigarette was poisoned, and Litwin nearly died, Af er being ill for 
weeks, he finally resigned from the government. 

While we were bang subjected to such dealings, Ernest Bevin, the new 
British Foreign Minister, was tcUing the House of Commons on August >0, 

m'' 
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“I indicated to the Polish representatives at Potsdam tliat the British people 
desire friendship with the Polish people, and nothing can pres'ent that friend- 
ship except failure to give effect to the assurances which the Polish representa- 
tives have given. 

“We expect in particular that the principal Polish democratic parties, such 
as the Peasant Party, the Christian Labor Party and the Socialist Party, equally 
with the Communist Party, will be allowed to take part in the elections with 
full liberty to make their own programs and put up their own candidates, 
and that freedom of speech and impaitial justice will be guaranteed to all 
Polish citizens. 

“I mquircd of Marshal Stalin whether the Soviet troops are to be with- 
drawn, and he assured me that they would be— with the exception of a small 
number required to maintain the communications necessary for the Soviet 
troops in Germany. That is not unreasonable. There is also the question of 
the prisons and secret police in Poland. That sull needs to be cleared up. But 
with these assurances I would urge Poles overseas, both military and civilian, 
to go back to their country and assume their responsibilities in buildmg the 
new Poland. They will render far greater service there than they can from 
outside.” 

In September, 1945, the old Peasant Party met in Cracow. Though a very 
ill man, its leader, Witos, was present. In one momentous week we took many 
decisive steps, which we announced to the world on the twenty-second of the 
month First of all, we agreed that we could not merge with the Communist- 
inspired Peasant Party in good conscience. Our name was changed to the 
Polish Peasant Patty (PSL), and we determined to go to the people diteedy 
with an appeal for support. 

After calhng for the first congress of the Polish Peasant Party, we appealed 
to all Poles to aid "m buildmg a new democratic Poland, governed by law and 
justice, and a sound and just economK struaure." Then we issued a senes of 
declarations and slogans and set forth our program. 

We declared that the Polish Peasant Party in the future could join the 
government only if the government would base itself on the consticudott 
after being elected dcmocradcally, Wc called for freedom of the individual 
and for sdf-govenuneat in social, economic, and cultural institutkms. Aj^ee- 
ing to the nationalization of basic industry, we stood opposed to the amother- 
ing of private enterprise, called for equal educational rights for all, and aslwd 
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for friendship with the Western Powers as well as with Russia. Finally, we 
stood for “peace and forgiveness for all peoples and social groups and a join- 
ing of all forces in the task of building a democratic Poland.” 

Wladyslaw Kojdcr, a member of our executive committee, was suddenly 
absent from our meeting, and his absence gave us great concern. At a previous 
provincial meeting in Cracow, he had spoken eloquently against the con- 
tinued presence of the Red Army and the growing terror of the Security 
Police. Then he disappeared. Later wc learned that the secretary of the Com- 
munist Party in Przcmysl and Major Sobczyiiski, commander of the Security 
Police in Rzesvow, had dragged Kojdcr from his home. Kojder’s body was 
found in a nearby woods. Thiity bullets were in it. 

All at once lc.iflets littered Poznan, accusing the Polish Peasant Party and 
myself of "selling Poland to foreign capitalism” because I had recently said 
Poland's rehabilitation program needed foreign loans. 1 spoke in Foznad 
shortly after and made a point of saying, “If I indeed want to sell Poland to 
foreign capitalistic interests, then I must be on the same side as Stalin and 
Mine. For they are both seeking foreign credits.” 

In mid-October, 1945 , 1 flew to Quebec to represent Poland at the formation 
meeting of UN’s Food and Agriculture Organization, of which I became 
an executive committee member. At Quebec and in Washington (where I 
saw President Truman and Secretary of State Byrnes) I obtained considerable 
UNRRA aid for Poland. But at home the controlled press campaign against 
me was stepped up. Gomulka denounced me publicly as a “Trojan horse," 
“servant of capitalism” and, of course, a “reactionary." 

This was nothing compared to two other setbacks that occurred while I 
was out of the country. 

Witos died on October 31, 1945. His passing meant the end of a tremendous, 
inspiring force for democracy in Poland. Tens of thousands of simple, stricken 
Poles formed funeral corteges as his body was shipped from Cracow to his 
dd home for burial. 

On top of this tragedy the Communists created a new cabinet post, the 
Ministry of Regained Tenitories, thus watering down the authority of Kier- 
mk. Minister of Public Administration, one of the few oon-Communists in 
tifc government. The new territory, where the population was certain to be 
tnasmuch as no one would own title or deed to property, would 
now he ttnder the complete donunation of Comraimists. It was a heavy Mow 
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to the stabilizatioa and rehabilitation of millions in this important part of 
our country. 

Upon my return from Quebec with Allied material aid, the attack on the 
Polish Peasant Party and on me was renewed at Lodz on November 23, 19^5, 
by Berman. Two weeks later, on December 5, the Security Police murdered 
Scibiorek in Lodi. 

There was little chance to protest widely in our party organs or in our mass 
meetings. For it had taken us from June of 1945 until October to g.iin a 
license from the government to publish two Peasant Patty weeklies, Piast 
and Chlops]{i Szlandar. We could not even begin publication of our daily 
Gazetu Ludowa until November i. Fuithcrmore, all our publications were 
heavily censored. We had equal difficulty securing a building for our national 
party headquarters. When we occupied one not long after my return, we 
were evicted by the Security Police. Finally we obtained office space in a 
six-story building on Alejc Jcrozolimskic, where we were permitted to remain. 
Not even a letter signed by Prime Minister Osobka-Morawski had saved us 
from eviction from our first headquarters. The Communist mayor of Warsaw, 
Stanislaw Toiwinski, ignored it. 

As soon as we were established, we began plans for the congress of the 
Polish Peasant Party, set for January, 1946— our first congress since 1939. 
When this was announced, the Security Police began arresting those who 
planned openly to attend, or even indicated they meant to join the party as 
members. 

Sclbiorek’s murder caused me to demand of the cabinet (he establishment 
of a special commission to investigate his death, the death of Kojdcr, and the 
arrests of our members and provincial officials. Gomulka strongly opposed me. 

“To form such a commission," he ruled, "would constitute a vote of non* 
confidence in the Minister of Security." 

As an act of protest, the Polish Peasant Party members of the cabinet walked 
out on December 6 , 1945. We came back for the next meeting because 
Osdbka-Morawski promised us that the commission would be formed if we 
returned. The commission was crcatc 4 but it never operated. 

The terror increased to shocking proportions. 

In the Wroclaw region all members of the Polish Peasant Party's executive 
committee for the area were arrested; some were tortured. In Bochnia die 
Security Police station became a bouse of horrors. Baitkowk% commander 
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of the station, who had worked closely with the Gestapo during the oc- 
cupation and who had had an unsavory record as a gangster before that, 
became the most feared of despots. On September 8, 1945, he murdered Mayor 
J6ze£ Kotodziej, of Uogucice; Wojcicch Kaezmarezyk, underground hero 
and local chairman of our Peasant Party’s youth movement Wict; Wladyslaw 
Kukiel, manager of a local dairy; and Stanislaw Mariasz, a Peasant Party 
executive. 

Soon after, Bartkowicz tortured the mayor of Lapandw, Jan Jarotek, to 
pitilessly slow death in full view of the victim’s son. He then ordered his 
torturers to seize jdzef S/.ydlowski, the Peasant Party’s local executive com- 
mittee member, whose tongue was cut out, fingernails ripped o/I, and eyes 
scared with a hot poker before he was finally shot. 

Mayor Gregorezuk of Sarnaki, near Sicdlce, was killed in view of the 
entire village population for his series of speeches urging his constituents to 
interest themselves in politics. Houses in his village were burned by the 
Security Police- 

On November 14, 1945, more than five hundred men were arrested in the 
Tarnobrzcg district for holding a meeting in memory of Witos. Among these 
were a number of high-school teachers. For warning the teachers that the Se- 
curity Police were coming the students were severely beaten. In protest, more 
than three thousand persons in the area signed a denunciatory resolution. In 
time, even such protests were to be considered a crime against the state. 

In the Ostrow Wiclkopolski district, 150 people were pulled from their farms 
and interned in a camp chat had been occupied by German prisoners. The Ger- 
mans were freed to make room for the Poles behind the wire. 

Early in November in K;pno, about three hundred persons were taken from 
theit homes. Most of them were released after a time. Some never returned. 
Peasant Party officials found the graves of forty-eight of the missing men in 
the grounds near the K(pno Security Police Station. 

On Kovember 30 and December i of that year, Security Police and Red 
Army uniu fell on the villages of Lemptec and Kobusy in the Bielsk district 
They shm: nine Polish Peasant Party men on the pretext that they maintained 
eontxas with the so-called “otminal underground.” Among them was Jdzef 
father of she chtkhen. 

Iht hlQam, Security FoUee killed three of the lour G^ski brothers and t»ld 

in Warsaw for our youth mcwecoen^ to 
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cooperate thereafter wiili the Security Police or face a similar fate. On January 
15, 1946, just before the opening of the congress, Security Police arrested Fran- 
ciszek Nygowski and Jan Brzozowski in Mlawa. Their naked bodies were 
found the following day in a nearby forest. 

We had positive proof that NKVD men, so<alled “advisers” of the com- 
mandants of Security Police districts, took part in muiders. On January ii, 
1946, in Siedlce, the Russian adviser was picsent and assisted in the murder of 
the Kotuniak family, which included the father, a Peasant Party member, the 
mother, and three children. Two nights later in Dzialdowo, another Russian 
agent was present and joined the commandant of the Security Police in the 
murder of the chairman of the district Peasant Party executive committee, 
Bernard Zielinski. 

In addition to such physical terrors, which comprised only a fraction of actual 
offenses, the Peasant Party was taking a heavy political belaboring. We had 
boycotted the first session of the temporary parliament (appointed by Bierut) 
when it was called the previous July. Under the terras of the Moscow Agree- 
ment we were entitled to 145 scats in that assembly, or one-third of the repre- 
sentatives. Bierut arbitrarily offered us thirty seats and then, while we pro^ 
tested strongly, struck off the names of two of our more outstanding men— 
Micrzwa and Korbonski. 

The temporary parliament met again between December 29, 1945, and Jan- 
uary 3, 1946. This time we were offered fifty-two seats, far short of the one- 
third to which wc were entitled. We were forced to attend, however, in self- 
defense: for many bills would come up at this session affecting not only our 
party’s right to exist in the country but also the future of Poland. On the agenda 
were the nationalization of big and little industry and the creation of a com- 
mission to draft the country’s new electoral law. We bad to make our voices 
heard on both points. 

So we attended and gained minor advantages as a result of our long protests. 
When Mine presented the new nationalization bill, we were able to compel the 
government to permit the continued operation of agricultural industries by the 
peasant cooperatives. We got a further agreement that private businoses 
should be restored where they had been illegally nationalized. Wc fafied, how- 
ever, to save the nation’s printing shops from nationalizatiott— which kitted the 
free press of Poland— and we were unable to keep some businesses employing 
fewer than a hundred persons from bmoming nationalized. The goveanment. 
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in this instance, ruled that businesses employing no more than fifty persons 
would be exempt, “except in cases bearing on national interests.” 

In answer to our protests against the murder and illegal arrest of our mem- 
bers, Communist spokesmen turned on me, our Minister of Education and our 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs with personal abuse. They would not agree 
to let us name a successor to Witos’s vacancy on the piesidium of the temporary 
parliament. They did consent to give us a member on the commission charged 
with drafting the electoral law. 

The Polish Peasant Party congress convened in Warsaw on January 19, 
i 9}6, in an atmosphere of intense feeling. We noted with pride that in face of 
great hardships our niemlieiship had grown to 600,000. We reviewed the ter- 
rors being visited upon us, demanded an early and fiee election and an end 
to police terror, and asked for the abolition of two ministries— Security and 
Propaganda. The police, we said, should be returned to the control of the Min- 
ister of Interior. As for the Ministry of Propaganda, its only function to date 
had been the spread of Communist information and the suppression of inde- 
pendent thought. The congress unanimously elected me to succeed Witos. 

We announced our resolutions. 

Our legal commission declared that the foundation of any democratic social 
order must be respect for existing law and that a government is obligated to 
live by the law even as is the citizen. “Disobedience of the law by a citizen leads 
to anarchy; disobedience displayed by the administration leads inevitably to 
the police state,” the commission warned. The commission added: 

“The spirit of freedom and of real democracy should permeate all laws and 
regulations, and two values should be protected by die law—the life of a man 
and his freedom.” 

Other points covered by the legal commission dealt with the need for inde- 
pendent courts of justice, the abolition of military tribunals, and the need for an 
amnesty of political prisoners. "The problem of security in Poland," said the 
commission, "is being solved incorrectly. The individual is being automatically 
treated as a suspect but cannot use such force against the administration. We 
must introduce into our daily life the atmosphere of peace, security, and stabili- 
3»d&Q.The civil code should be based on respect for private ownership, limited 
okiIy by the welfare of the other citizens and the welfiire of the country." 

Our commission on sdif-government and administrative problems accused 
llm govenunent of dangerous overlapping in its services. Since the government 
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showed respeci neither for the law nor the welfare of individual and social 
groups, we demanded a return to freedom of action for local governing bodies, 
a free election, better caie of the public health, and less bureaucratic meddling 
in the care of the country’s orphanages and homes for the aged and disabled. 

The government took no official notice of our congress or its resolutions for 
several days. Then it acted. Through its controlled Socialist Party it sent word 
to the party that cither we must join the government bloc by March i, 1946, or 
face political annihilation. 

We could visualize the fruits of rejecting the government’s demand. Shortly 
before our congress had convened, a special meeting of Security Police officers 
had been called in Bydgoszcz to outlmc its future procedure against the Polish 
Peasant Party. The main speakers were Lieutenant Teodor Krzesniak and 
Lieutenant Pawetko. 

“We must call the Polish Peasant Party a party of capitalists and reaction- 
aries, composed of landlords and factory owners,” Lieutenant Krzefniak told 
his audience. “On top of this party is Mikolajezyk, a thief and bandit. Every- 
one must be warned not to join this party. Would-be members must be told that 
they will be annihilated from the face of the earth if they join. Those in the 
party must be told that they will inevitably be placed in labor camps if they do 
not resign immediately. Others in the patty must be told that, when the time 
arrives, Mikolajezyk will be arrested and executed.” 

The government’s campaign of terror quickened immediately after the con- 
gress. On January 26, in the village of Gdrniki Nowe, near Zamoii, twenty-five 
Security Police appeared at the farm of Jan Scnderck, a Peasant Party mem- 
ber. His brother Stanislaw opened the door at their knock and was promptly 
annihilated by gunfire. When their hysterical mother kept crying, "What have 
you done to my son?” the police answered, “Be satisfied your other son » still 
alive.” Jan was taken from the house, mauled for two weeks in a Security Police 
station, then released, a physical wreck. 

Shortly thereafter in Grdjcc, near Warsaw, the Security Police seized five 
citizens, including a local judge, took them outside the town, shot them and 
shoveled them into a single grave. 

One man, however, lived. Knowing the butchering methods of the NKVD, 
this man had dropped at the first rifle fire, pretending to be dead. He was 
buried alive in the pit with the others. Terribly wounded, he clawed his way 
up through the dirt and out of bis tomb. He made his way to Warsaw, where 
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he gave me a firsthand account o£ the shooting and named several of the as- 
sassins. 

I took these horrifyingly macabre facts to the next cabinet meeting, con- 
fronted the Communists with them, and demanded that the investigating 
commission be put to work immediately. The only result 1 obtained was this: 
the Peasant Party in the Gidjec district was one of the fiist of thirty-six district 
organizations later dissolved by official decree. 

On February 14, 1946, m huLhalowicc, near Pulawy, members of the Se- 
curity Police arrested Kazimierz Chabros, burned his farm, and shot his son 
Stanislaw before the father’s eyes. One can perhaps understand the father’s 
horror, for his only other son had been killed by the Gestapo for serving as an 
officer with the Polish Peasant Battalion in the Lublin area. Now, in the so- 
called “peace,” for which that son had given his life, the brother was murdered 
and the father arrested. 

Later, on February 28, a monthly meeting of the Peasant Youth Union, Wici, 
in Olszesvice, near Lublin, was broken up by the Security Police. The police 
unit, headed by Franciszck Stachyra, seized Zygmunt Jakubiec and shot him 
in &ont of the youths. On the same day in Ptaszki, near Siedlcc, the Security 
Police arrested six men, including Jan Kotowski and Stanislaw Lipinski. 
Kotowski’s wife was knocked unconscious with rifle butts during a struggle. 
At the Sicdlce Security Police Station, Lipinski was struck repeatedly about 
the head with revolver butts and then forced to lick his own blood from the 
floor. He was released after forty-eight hours with instructions to inform the 
village that it must dismiss all thought of Feasant Patty activities. 

Less than two weeks later the Security Police set fire to Kotowski’s home. 
When fire equipment from a neighboring village arrived, the firemen were 
held back by tnachine-guij fire. Seven-year old Krzysia Kopera, who lived with 
her father and sister in the Kotowski house, was carried from a sickbed just in 
time to avoid being burned to death. The child’s hair turned gray after 
the experience. The Kotowski farm was one of seven burned in the area that 
day. 

‘There Were many raids in the Polish Peasant Party’s offices. Our own na- 
douxl headquarters b Warsaw suffered the first one on March 12,^ 1946. That 
Wax die day set for the first postwar congress in Warsaw of the Partner’s Am- 
Sulpha, whose natoe had now been chani^ to Self-help of the Peasants, Local 
had dbosea over two thotmmd deleptes, hot the 
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arrested cn route. About eight hundred finally appeared at the meeting hall, 
only to find the assembly room occupied by Security Police. 

As Minister of Agriculture I was one of the scheduled speakers. When I be- 
gan my talk to the farmers, the Security Police claque roared me down. As 
soon as I could make my voice heard, I called out to the farmer delegates to 
leave the hall with me and reconvene in the party headquarters. 

We marched through the streets to the new meeting place. There we for- 
mally protested and made many mimeographed copies of our grievances. Cop- 
ies of the protest were dispatched to Bicrut and Osobha-Morawski. 

That night the Security Police raided our headquarters, destroyed some of 
our furniture and records, seized all mimeographed copies of the protest, and 
announced that “illegal literature” had been discovered. 

Three of our clerks were arrested. They reappeared at headquarters several 
days later to tell of the grilling they had received at the hands of the Security 
Police. All had been promised future lenience if they would serve as spies on 
our activities. 

We had looked forward to the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Polish Peasant Party, thinking that our members could stage simultaneous 
mass meetings throughout the country to protest against what was happening. 
But in April, before the anniversary, Minister of Security Stanislaw Radkic- 
wicz took control of national assemblies from Kicrnik and forbade the anniver- 
sary demonstrations. 

It was difficult for me to maintain even the pretense of a friendship with the 
Communist members of the government after the big youth convention in 
Stettin in April, 1946, This meeting bad been called by the government, which 
had issued invitations to the various ambassadors and envoys stationed in War- 
saw. It booracranged cither tragically or humorously, depending on one’s 
viewpoint. 

When members of the cabinet, including myself, arrived in Stettin, about 
sixty thousand boys and girls were on hand to welcome us. Bierut, taking a 
chance, mounted a platform to address the boys and girls. He had hardly got 
in a word when his voice was drowned out. Many of the children were shout- 
ing my name. Indignant, Bierut walked off the platform. Later in the nij^t he 
decided that the Boy Scouts had been the chief offenders, and hence he issued 
an order barring them from the review and the open-air Holy Mass the follow- 
ing day. 
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On that next day banners were presented by the city of Stettin to the three 
regiments stationed there. Three soldiers identified on the program as heroes of 
the Polish Army accepted the banners. All were Russian. When one attempted 
to reply in a stilted little speech in Polish that had been carefully memorized, 
I thought — with remorse and shock — of the true Poles who had fought at 
Cassino and in Normandy and with the RAF. The remaining two “Poles’* 
spoke so badly and with such a pronounced Russian accent that the micro- 
phone was cut off by Minister of Public Information Stefan Matuszewski, who 
is a defrocked priest. 

In the subsequent parade two units of Communist youths were placed on 
either side of the reviewing stand. They kept chanting, in singsong fashion, 
“Long live BieiutI" When I passed them, the boys, on signal, began to shout, 
"To London! To London! To London!” I could not resist an answer. Just be- 
fore I left the platform I turned to them and asked, "Want to go with me?” 
There followed a ludicrous moment of indecision, then the boyhood that re- 
mained in them came to the top and many shouted back, “Yes, certainly,” be- 
fore they were commanded to be silent. 

When the ceremonies had moved on elsewhere, the Boy Scouts returned to 
the parade grounds and with their own leaders standing beneath the review- 
ing stand marched for five hours. They demonstrated so vigorously later that 
night that the Security Police, unable to control them in ah sections of the city, 
asked me to tour Stettin and speak to them. Immediately after the youth con- 
vention, Osobka-Morawski announced in a cabinet meeting that on Bicrut’s 
demand he was dissolving the Boy Scouts. I protested so emphatically that he 
relented, hut he said, “There will be changes in the organization. Well appoint 
new scout leaders." He lollowcd through with his threat, but the Boy Scouts 
courageously resisted. When they were subsequently forced to march in re- 
view past Tito on the latter’s visit to Warsaw, they turned their heads in the 
opposite direction. 

The Communists tightened their hold on Poland with two bold moves at 
the meeting of the temporary parliament late in April, 1946. First, they pro- 
vided lotraally for a Referendum, in the hope of avoiding the free election that 
(hey had promised the Big Three. In addition, they legalized the formation of 
a ’Voluntary” atizens militia called '‘ORMO,"" which permitted them eventu- 
al^ to arm 130,000 hand-pidted thugs and ex-convicts, who helped to expand 
atid tmiu! mom efficient the work of the Security Police. 
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The Communist reasoning behind the Referendum move was simple. They 
felt they could avert the promised election completely by demonstrating to the 
British and Americans that there was complete unanimity of opinion on major 
matters within Poland. 

With that hoped-for unanimity in mind the Communists selected three 
Referendum questions on which little or no opposition could be expected. They 
also pointed to the fact that the Socialist Party had initiated the call for a 
Referendum, though, of course, the top posts of tliat party had been in Com- 
munist hands for nearly a year. 

When the ruse became apparent, I informed them that the Polish Peasant 
Party would boycott the Referendum. The Communists knew this would make 
a bad impression on the outside world, and they promised, therefore, that if the 
Polish Peasant Party would take part, the government would order the elec- 
tions held in the autumn of 1946. 

This gave us an opening we had long wanted. For Bierut had made no pub- 
lic announcement about the exact date of the promised elections, and one of 
our prime goals in the temporary April parliament was to pin him down. 

Banezyk made a remarkable address on the opening day of the session. la 
the course of k he moved that the government must stage the elections be- 
fore July 28, 1946. He chose that date because Bierut had promised the Western 
Allies, in Potsdam, that the “free and unfettered” Polish elections would be 
held “within a year.” 

The motion forced Osdbka-Morawski to state, for the public record, that 
the elections would be held "in the autumn.” 

Badezyk was not finished. He attacked the formation of the ORMO, seeing 
in it only an cxtcirsion of the terror that was spreading through Poland. He 
produced proof that thirty-two outstanding Peasant Party local leaders had 
been murdered in the Micchdw district alone during the previous month. 
Among many other cases that he presented, Baiiczyh told the tragedy of Dr. 
Szczepan Nicdzwicdzki, a kindly physician of Nowy Sqcz, who had been 
cruelly murdered by the Security Police only a short time after he had finally 
been able to reach his home— after years in a German concentration camp. 

“You are introducing a totalitarian system into Poland,” Banezyk cried to 
the Communists in the chamber. "But you lack the courage to call yoursdvea 
Communists openly. You hide behind the doak of the Workers* Party. Yon 
arc pushing the nation into a Wind alley. W e demand that yon fiw you are 
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forcing the people to fight back in self-defense— you are forcing people into the 
underground.” 

When he had finished, we were excoriated as "defenders of the criminal 
underground,” and a few days later the terroristic program reached a new 
height when 333 farms were burned m Wawolnica, near Pulawy, during a 
single day. 

Because of rigid censorship we could not bring the story of this terror to the 
people. So we fouglrt back through our still-remaining freedom of assembly. 
I spoke at mass demonstrations in Katowice, Opolc, and Radom and found 
the people filled with disgust for the Communist rule and vigorously deter- 
mined to combat it. 

The Communists made determined efforts to break up all of our meetings. 
In Katowice they ordered the workers from nearby mines and factories to 
gather in their own meetings at the time of our scheduled meeting and to dem- 
onstrate against me. The workers were provided with transportatbn, but upon 
reaching their destination thousands escaped and ran to our meeting. Our 
group grew until it reached 50,000, while the counterdemonstration never at- 
tracted more than a,ooo. The Security Police attempted to disperse our huge 
throng, spread through the streets near the Higher Technical School; but the 
police were vastly outnumbered and knew it. They called for military units to 
aid them, and these arrived in armed cars and nudged into the crowd. 

The mood of the great gathering was such that the Communists, heavily 
armed though they were, became fearful. The commandant of the local Secu- 
rity Police finally made his way to me and agreed to withdraw if I promised to 
keep the people quiet. 

1 answered that 1 believed I could keep the people quiet but that I would not 
speak until he had withdrawn bis armed men. When the Communists yielded, 
we staiged a great demonstration. I spoke, finally, from the ledge of a window 
on the second floor of the school, and as 1 looked over the sea of heads— heads 
ol a people who had retained their national instincts though under German 
rule iot centuries— I felt with pride that Poland would never die. 

At Radom our crowd once again was larger than the Communists antici- 
pated. The band of thugs that they sent against us here was quickly absorbed 
and auhdued by the size of the mob. A Communist phoned a local army unit 
tuab to th»i iceoi^ bin dhe unit proved to be pure and unadulterated 
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At Opole the Communists crowded into our meeting hall and interrupted 
our speakers repeatedly. Before I spoke, I slipped out of the hall while one of 
our men was attempting to get through his address. Locking the doors of the 
assembly hall from the outside, my party and I moved to the roof of the build- 
ing, which commanded a view of thousands of persons who had been unable 
to gain admission. We disconnected the rooftop loud-speakers from the micro- 
phone within the hall and set up another microphone. Over this I was able to 
complete my full speech, uninterrupted, before the Communists knew that 
they had been tricked. 

They were ready for us at Flock, however. Here they seized the hall the night 
before, arrested our guards, pitilessly beat up many party members in the area, 
and succeeded in canceling the meeting. 

The troubles of the Polish Peasant Party mounted on May i, igijfi, as a 
result of a Communist plot that misfired. To utilize the May i Red Holiday 
against me, Communist paraders had been ordered to carry large pictures of 
Churchill and myself. The idea was to brand the two of us as “reactionaries." 
But the Communists overlooked the unquenchable love of the Polish people 
for Churchill. Instead of gaining the boos they expected, the Communists, to 
their dismay, saw the people cheering wildly. 

Security Police were ordered to beat all who persisted in cheering, and many 
arrests were made. Later in the day, the enraged Gomulka told a large gather- 
ing that the government intended to wipe out all reactionary and pro-German 
parties, naming the Peasant Party as one of these. 

On May 3, our National Day, Radkiewicz forbade the people to gather in 
large crowds. His order arrived late in Cracow and other places. Thousands 
of Poles in Cracow, including many students, attended church on the morning 
of the holiday. As they cmeigcd, Security Police attacked them. The students 
retreated to a large dormitory of the University of Cracow, and Red Army 
units closed in and machine-gunned the building. Several hundred of the 
youths were arrested. Many of these were placed on trial, and some, whose 
offense seems to have been that they had attended mass, were sentenced to as 
much as ten years of hard labor. 

On die same day in Katowice the Stxurity Police, angered by the success 
the meeting we had held a few days earlier, broke up a National Day parade^ 
trampled our bannert^ and destroyed a tapestry of the Blessed Virgin. There 
were similar actions in GUwice, Wlocfawek, Inowroclaw, and Lublin. A few* 
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days later at Gdansk I left church to find the area ringed with Security Police, 
their machine guns ready. There was no shooting as we walked quietly 
through their lines, giving them no cause to pull their triggers. 

The Security Police attempted to bully our subsequent meeting, however, 
but rugged and independent dockworkers turned on them and threw them 
from the place. Two weeks later the police raided a meeting of these same 
workers. In the ensuing battle several workers were killed, in addition to two 
members of the Security Police, The leaders of the dockworkers' union were 
arrested and sent to Russia as persons "too dangerous to be living in a harbor 
area." Hundreds of members of the union were evicted from their homes and 
scattered through the country. 

We managed to hold one last big demonstration on May ii, 1946, at Palmiry, 
where Macicj Rataj, the man who had died organizing the successful peasant 
resistance to the Nazis, lay buried. We were able to gather 60,000 Poles in Pal- 
miry that day, for we had artfully invited Bierut to speak, thus gaining per- 
mission to gather. On the whole, however, the meeting was depressing, for 
the Communists had their own ulterior motive in allowing us to stage it. 
Throughout the meeting Red Air Force planes roared overhead, dropping leaf- 
lets comdemning the Polish Peasant Party— leaflets that fell on the grave of a 
man who was a great national hero in the fight against the Germans, 

The battle lines between the Polish Peasant Party and the Communists were 
clearly drawn by this time. Shortly before the leaflet dropping, the Communist 
Sokorski, the appointed chairman of the Communist trade unions, who had 
been designated to pervert the Polish education system, had been blunt in a 
speech in the temporary parliament. 

^The time is ripe for the militia, the Security Police and the army to take 
guns In hand and ruthlessly wipe out all reactionaries," he barked. He looked 
at our little delegation of Polish Peasant Party members before he continued, 
"And I mean not only those in the forests but those sitting right here in this 
ball" 



Chapter Thirteen 

REFERENDUM 


The police state emerges 
Demonstrations against fraud 
We win but are counted out 
Communists inspire pogroms 
Stalin is weary 
He demands a stolen election 


The Polish Referendum of June 30, 1946, was both a fraud and 
an acknowledgment by the government that it was operating 
a police state. Above ail, it was a memorable demonstration by 
the Polish people against both fraud and terror. 

The Referendum ballot contained three deceitfully chosen 
questions. The wording was innocent enough; 

I. Are you in favor of the abolishment of the Senate? 

a. Arc you for making permanent, through the future Constitution, the economic 
system instituted by the land-reform and nationalizauon of the basic industries, with 
maintenance of the rights of private enterprise? 

3. Axe you for the Polish Western broauera as fixed on the Baltic and on the 
Oder and Ncisse? 

Examining these, we of the Peasant Party felt we might use the first questbn 
as a weapon for a gigantic demonstration against the police state. 

The other questions offered little opportunity for a show of indepeneteai 
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thought. Regardless of political belief, a vast majority of Poles were in favor 
of land reform, nationalization of basic industries, and maintenance of the 
rights of private enterprise. As for the third question, all Poles wanted their 
country to regain their historical land in the west and to compensate for the 
70,000 square miles lost in the east. 

Subtle possibilities were lurking in the first question. It was true, certainly, 
that even the more conservative prewar circles in Poland had favored abolish- 
ing the Polish senate. Many Poles had a feeling similar to the feeling of some 
of the British people towards the House of Lords. 

The Communists, however, hoped to kill the senate in order to make it easier 
to stuff Kremlin-dictated regulations down our throats, They knew, too, that 
under the 1921 constitution the senate shared the right of parliament to choose 
a Polish president, and they wanted to dispense with the irksome task of clear- 
ing the Communist candidate through two waves of legislative opposition. 

We decided to vote "No” on the first question as a "protest against political 
terror, against dissolving local units of the Polish Peasant Party, against false 
arrests and censorship, and against the Referendum itself as an illegal change 
in the Constitution of 1921.” The Polish Peasant Party slogan became, “If you 
vote ‘Yes’ on the first question, you are giving a vote of confidence to the police 
methods of the Provisional Government.” Though I was a Deputy Prime 
Minister of that government, I prayed for the day when I might see it dis- 
solved and its tyranny scattered forever. 

The pressure on the Polish Peasant Party quickened as soon as we an- 
nounced our plans to vote negatively on the first question. Articles containing 
our point of view were censored out of the Gazeta Ludom, and the circulation 
of the paper was held down to 70,000— one-eighth of its potential— by scant 
allocations of newsprint. There were Communist demonstrations in front 
of our Warsaw headquarters. Communists on the floor above us blocked off 
our view by lowering signs in front of our office windows. The signs read, 
*TTwcc Times Ycsl”— as if we were endorsing that type of voting. Throughout 
the country our party meetings were attacked by armed brigandj^ mass 
asmta were made, and men died for afiirming in public that the Big Three 
bid guaranteed it Yalta the right of all Poles to vote as they pleased. 

Tbfc Polish Peasant Party cards of those murdered or imprisoned were 
onSkcied the Security Palice and either given to Pol^ who had co'llaboratcd 
tbii <Iimasna during the occupation or pknud on the bodies of dead 
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mobsters. The collaborators, completely under the control of the Communists, 
were ordered to attend our meetings. 

It was the intention of the government to use this latter ruse as a pretext 
for dissolving the party in ostensibly legal fashion, for both Yalta and Pots- 
dam had stipulated that only "democratic and anti-Nazi parties” would be 
permitted in postwar Poland. To forestall the spurious charge that we wcic 
pro-Nazi, I ordered all identification cards turned in at headquarters through- 
out the country to be rechccked and stamped. In this way wc were able to 
weed out the agents provocateurs. 

On the day before the Referendum the Yugoslav soccer team played an 
all-star Polish squad at the Polish Army Stadium in Warsaw. The 25,000 
spectators who attended had been assured, in advance, that there would be 
no speeches— only sport. But the Communists could not resist the opportunity. 
Minister Rzymowski delayed the start of the match by a long speech, urging 
those on hand to vote affirmatively on all questions of the Referendum. He 
was followed at the microphone by the Communist president, Grubccki, of 
the Polish-Yugoslav Society. When a third speaker attempted to prolong 
what was becoming a political meeting, the crowd shouted him down and 
demanded that the contest begin. 

I arrived shortly after the start of the game and took a scat in the crowd. 
During the intermission the third Communist speaker again attempted to 
finish what he had to say. But the crowd spotted me and drowned him out 
by shouting my name, spelling it out in cadence like an organized cheer. 
Those on the opposite side of the stadium broke through police and army 
lines and began to swarm across the playing field towards my seat. When the 
police struck a few of them, the crowd turned angrily on them, and many 
more spectators ioined in the rush across the field. 

I thanked the crowd for its demonstration and appealed to it to return to 
its place and let the game go on. Thus my words and the cheers those words 
evoked were accidentally broadcast throughout Poland as the radio was 
carrying an account of the proceedings at the stadium. Because of bis “over- 
sight” 6e announcer in charge was later dismissed. Orders were subsequently 
given to surround all miaophones with Communists sdiooled to shout pro- 
Red slogans In the event any anti-Communist demonstration started widun 
pickup distance of the microphone. 

I left the stadium shortly after the resumption ttf play, and as my car pulled 
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away from the stadium, it was passed by a number of cars loaded with armed 
Security Police. Despite the police a large crowd of soccer fans marched from 
the stadium to our party headquarters after the game and demonstrated in 
front of the building. A number were arrested. Mention of the entire in- 
cident was censored from Gazeta Ltidom. 

On the day of the Referendum the Communists gave a vivid demonstration 
of their method of conducting a ballot. More or less impartial Popular Voting 
Commissions, set up at my repeated demands to supervise the voting and 
count the ballots, were terrorized at gun point by the Security Police. In some 
sections the Security Police seized the ballot boxes and destroyed all ballots 
that contained the word “No" in response to the first question. I was able to 
show foreign correspondents thousands of partially burned ballots of this 

type- 

In Cracow Communist members of the Popular Voting Commission became 
so frightened by what the ballots showed that they actually ran from the 
counting room in fear of being censored for this burst of independent think- 
ing. Independent members of the commission quickly took charge and wired 
the official results to Warsaw before the Communists returned. These results 
actually reached print in official announcements, a freakish turn of events 
that caused Communist propaganda mills thereafter to proclaim Cracow “a 
reactionary city, which must be punished,” 

Brave commissioners were able to save their ballot boxes in parts of four- 
teen of the sixteen Polish provinces. These boxes represented 2,805 districts. 
The response in these districts to question number i was: 

No Yet 

83.54 P®*' cent 

The Provisional Government announced the “official result" after ten days. 
The count on question number i, it said, showed: 

No Yet 

32 per cent 68 per cent 

Under threat of immediate suspension wc were forced to prbt these figures 
k Gtaeta Ludowa after the true results had been blue-penciled by the censor. 

The day after the Kefereodum, and before the spurious totals were released, 
the offices I shared with Osdbka-Morawski, Gomulka, and thdr rinister 
superior Berwanj who headed the secret supergovernment of Poland, were 
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deserted. The Communists had been startled by the preponderance of ’‘No” 
ballots, and apparently none of them cared to face the otheis. The only man 
on hand was an NKVD guard. 

‘‘I congratulate you on the results of the Referendum,” he said to me without 
warmth. “But what will happen now?” 

What happened, of course, was the announcement of the wholly faked totals. 
We protested immediately to the Commissioner General of Popul.ii Voting 
in a long memorandum, which contamed documented infi actions of the 
Polish voting laws, examples of criminal coercion, false entries, packed voting 
lists, arrests of our party members, and other violations. We produced evi- 
dence showing that commissioners named by the party to help supervise the 
voting had been dismissed, and we demanded that the Referendum be de- 
clared invalid. 

When the protest was ignored, I called a press conference attended by a 
dozen British and American correspondents, a Russian, and a Frenchman, 
I knew the consequences of taking our case to the free press of the west, but 
by now there was no other course. I listed the protests sent to the Commis- 
sioner General of Popular Voting, Bareikowski, and the method by which he 
was able to avoid taking action. 

“Our protest was turned over to the presidium of the National Council 
[temporary parliament],” I told the reporters. "We of the Polish Peasant Party 
have no representative in the presidium, although this was provided for in the 
Moscow Agreement that formed the present government. We were, there- 
fore, unable to defend our position. 

“We cannot publish the true result of the Referendum in our press. This 
interview with the foreign press is our only unfettered means of informing 
public opinion.” 

To the foreign correspondents I distributed detailed information pertain- 
ing to confiscations, threats, and terrorism; a list of more than one thousand 
Polish Peasant Party members who had been jailed just before the Referen- 
dum, the murder lists, examples of the complete lack of secrecy in connection 
with the balloting, cases of ballots being torn from the hands of those who 
attempted to vote "No" to the first question, cases of voting places being 
abruptly closed when it became apparent that the vote would go against the 
government, illegal balloting by nonregistered Poles and aliens, and many 
other such abuses. 
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A transcript of the press conference shows the following questions and my 
answers; 

Question: Did the Polish Peasant Party attempt to publish Its results? 

Answer: Yes, but this was immediately censored. 

Question; Was an attempt made to publish your protests? 

Answer; Yes, and this also was censored. 

Question: What are your party’s plans for the forthcoming elections? 

Answer: Let me first say that we received thousands of letters after the Refer- 
endum, all expressing the deepest regiet and indignation over the fraud. The 
percentage of voters was high because people wanted to express their will 
legally. Now they ask us if we will be able to secure an honest election, in view 
of what happened at the Referendum. Many say that unless they can be as- 
sured of an honest election they will not go to the polls. 

To provide an honest election each Commission will have to be representative 
of all parties. Legal guarantees must be found to secure all persons from terror. 
Armed men must be removed from polling places. The Polish Peasant Party 
must receive guarantees of its freedom of action, particularly with reference to 
meetings, censorship, allotment of paper, an increased issue of periodicals, the 
right to use the radio. 

I might add that many of the letters received after the Referendum urged us to 
secure from the Big Three Powers a guarantee that the elections will follow 
the lines agreed to in Yalta. 

Question: Is what you outline the program of the Polish Peasant Party or the will 
of the nation? 

Answer: This is the voice of simple people, written from the heart. The parlia- 
mentary fraction of our party will advance proposals for legal security from 
abuses committed in the Referendum. We hope to avoid repetition. 

Question: How many commission members were there from the Polish Peasant 
Party during the Referendum? 

Answer: There were about fourteen thousand Commissions spread through die 
country that day, totalling about seventy thousand memb«s. We had been 
guaranteed a one-third representation on such boards. But only about three 
thousand Polish Peasant Party members were permitted to serve on the day in 
question, 

Kwte of the above appeared in any PoUdt paper. When Communists abroad 
liKiit back texts of what the foreign eotxespondcnts haA written, I was pro* 
tKwmced a “traitor" in the Polish press, I tried to reply in a speech in Krotoszyn. 

“Who is the tnutiwr in thi* cast:,” I asked, “he who falsified the will of the 
fMUfde at he who vptike the truth?" This and many other porrioiu of the 
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speech, including a call for a truly “free and unfettered” election, were cen- 
sored in the news reports. 

The government took immediate steps to punish Cracow for the publica- 
tion of that city’s truthful Referendum count. Walas, the Communist mayor, 
announced that 44 per cent of the people of Cracow had been “officially” re- 
vealed as “reactionaries” and “traitors." He announced his intention to rid 
the city of these inhabitants. The Socialist Party obediently chimed in with 
a special attack on “reactionary clergymen.” 

Attacks on Jewish populations were simultaneously ordered in the hope 
of diverting the attention of the west from the boldly corrupt Referendum. 
In Cafstochowa the people were told that a camel— part of the Red Army’s 
livestock— would be displayed in the market place. When the people had 
gathered to view the animal. Security Police raced through the crowd shouting, 
‘The Jews arc killing our peoplcl" A riot was narrowly averted by a quick- 
thinking priest who stood up and branded the shouting as a provocation. 

In Kiclce, Major Sobezynski, the Security Police officer responsible for the 
murder of Kojder in Rzcszdw, now ordered foundry workers to gather at 
a certain time in the market place for a meeting. His plan was to point to a 
Jewish boardmg house that fronted on the market place and to have his 
operatives shout that Polish children were being killed there. Major Sobszyd- 
ski hoped to produce a rush on the building, in which case the army would 
open fire on the crowd. This would add to the terror of the times. 

But the Communists had forgotten to remove the telephone from the 
boardinghouse. A rabbi, informed that a mob was being provoked to attack 
the place, phoned the local army headquarters to appeal for protection. Troops 
soon arrived under the command of a Russian colonel. The colonel— who wa^ 
of course, familiar with the entire plot— was surprised to see that the crowd 
on which his men were scheduled to fire had not as yet gathered. He had to 
change his plans. Lacking all pity, he sent his men against the boardinghouse, 
killing forty-one of its Jewish occupants and wounding forty others. In the 
hope of arousing the impending crowd to an overt act against the army he 
ordered the dead thrown into the streets. Any movement of the crowd would 
have been his cue to shoot into the gathering. 

The workers, however, aossed everybody up by euajnng while en route 
to the scene of their intended slaughter. 

I received news of the Kiclce crimes during a cabinet meeting and de* 
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manded at once that a special commission be set up and immediately sent 
into action. Radkiewicz bluntly rejected the demand. On the same day the 
temporary parliament rejected a similar demand put forward by Karminski, 
Polish Peasant Party member of the temporary Parliament. 

In desperation I tried to get a story into Gazeta Ludowa, giving full details 
and condemning the frightful incident. This was censored in toto. The con- 
trolled press, on the other hand, ran a story saying that “certain reactionaries, 
enraged because they lost the Referendum, have now turned to killing Jews.” 
Gomulka openly accused the Polish Peasant Party of being responsible for 
the murders in Kielce, Osdbka-Morawski accused Cardinal Hlond of inciting 
the murders. 

Survivors of the massacre got the real information to the foreign press. 
As a result, the government eventually arrested Major Sobezynski and 
Gwiazdowicz, commander of the militia in the province concerned. Both 
were released within a few weeks. There was a minor trial, and a few 
civilians were sentenced for pogrom activity. It was not until five months 
later that several members of the militia and Security Police-Lieutenants 
Badlinski, Dagorski, Sadek, and Krawczyk— were found guilty, not for the 
murders but for “neglect of duty.” Majors Sobezyfiski and Gwiazdowicz 
never have been brought to trial. 

Shortly after the disastrous Referendum, Berman, Bierut, Gomulka, and 
some other Polish Communists were ordered to Moscow to receive instruc- 
tions from Stalin on the forthcoming Polish elections. After they returned, 
Stalin summoned Socialist leaders Osdbka-Morawski, Szwalbe, Vice-president 
of Poland, and Cyrankiewicz, general secretary of the bogus Socialist party. 

The Socialists canne bearing complaints. Osobka-Morawski protested to 
Stalin that the Communists were not returning the cooperation which he, 
as Prime Minister, was giving them. He outlined one example. The Security 
Police had recently arrested a famous old-line Socialist named W^sik, though 
the man was quite ill. News of the arrest reached Osdbka-Morawski through 
the Socialist Vice-minister Wachowicz of the Ministry of Security. Osdbka- 
Morawski ordered W^ik delivered to him at his Warsaw offices, and after 
salving the old man's wounded feelings sent him home in an official car, A 
few hours later Radkiewkz rarrested Wisik and forced Wachowicz to rc- 

Suddeoly weary whih his puppets and tbeir internal troublei^ Stalin dls- 
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missed them with a command that they appear later at the Kicmlin, along with 
the Polish Communists, for a joint meeting that would deal with the future 
of Poland. 

Before the two groups could return to Moscow for final instructions, both 
the British and the Americans made formal inquiries concerning the election. 
The British note arrived in Warsaw on August 19. It recalled that at the 
Moscow conference, which set up the Provisional Government, the Polish 
leaders had accepted the obligation to hold free elections, and for that reason 
the Provisional Government had been recognized. The note continued; 

In view of their responsibilities in connection with the elections. His Majesty’s 
Government have been conceined to hear from his Majesty’s representative in War- 
saw that it is widely believed in Poland that grave irregularities occurred in con- 
nection with the Referendum. 

In particular it is stated that many leading supporters of the Polish Peasant Party 
were arrested shortly before the Referendum and that this party did not enjoy 
equally with other parties the customary democratic rights of assembly and public 
expression. 

It is alleged that in some places the Army was made to vote collectively and with- 
out conditions of secrecy. It is further alleged that the count was interfered with 
after the removal of ballot boxes from the polling stations. 

His Majesty’s Government wish to emphasize their conviction that it is essential, 
for the carrying out of free elections, that (i) all democratic and anti-Nazi parties 
should be allowed equal facilities to conduct election campaigns freely without 
arrest or threat of arrest and without discriminatory restriction; (2) that these 
parties should be represented on ail Electoral Commissions and that votes should be 
counted in the presence of representatives of all parties; (3) that there should be 
an adequate system of appealing in the event of election disputes. 

The British note specifically added that the term "democratic and anti-Nazi 
parties” should include the Polish Peasant Party. 

The American note protested “oppressive acts which prevent normal demo- 
cratic political activity.” It accused the Provisional Government of permitting 
political persecution through arrests, censorship, administrative interference, 
and other acts. It asked for a guarantee of political freedom in the elections 
and in other particulars reflected the sentiments of the British note. 

Acting on instructions from Nbscow, Bicrut ordered the Polish amhassa* 
dors in London and Washington to present official protests to the Foreign 
Office and State Department on "this infringement of Poland's sovereign 
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rights" and “interference in her internal alfairs.” The Polish protests added 
that nothing in the situation in Poland had warranted the delivery of the 
British and American notes; that the Provisional Government had re- 
peatedly affirmed its intention of holding free and unfettered elections; that 
the electoral law to be voted on by the National Council would be “definitely 
no less democratic than in many western countries"; and that nothing in the 
Potsdam Agreement gave foreign powers the right to supervise the Polish 
electoral laws or Polish party politics. British criticism of the conduct of the 
Referendum, the protest to London stated, was “based purely on anonymous 
allegations." 

The two groups of Polish Communist and Socialist leaders dutifully re- 
turned to the Kremlin on August 28, 1946, thus causing the postponement of 
the scheduled meeting of our temporary parliament. 

At the meeting in the Kremlin Stalin personally dictated the course of 
the Polish election, ruling on its date and warning his agents that the 
“blunders" of the Referendum must not be repeated. He demanded that the 
apirit of all independent action in Poland be broken before the election and 
dictated the mathematical outcome of the balloting-to-be. The deputies were 
ordered to defeat, by any means, all prospects of a call from within Poland 
for the formation of an international supervisory commission. Poland, said 
Stalin, must continue to reject any "interference" from the west. 

According to the Russian dictator’s orders, the Polish Peasant Party must 
be accused of being pro-German and a servant of foreign capitalism. Its rural 
units must be dissolved, and its candidates must be forced to withdraw thdr 
names. As for me, Stalin said that I must be isolated, and the Western Powers 
must be prepared for my eventual liquidation. 

Stalin then named Cyrankiewicz as the man who must become Prime 
HtnUter. Cyrankiewicz was a known Socialist, and at Prime Minister he 
might persuade the Western Powers to believe that political freedom still 
existed in Poland.. In additba, he was even more subservient than Osdbka- 
Montwski. 

Stadtn ordered hb agenu to do what they could to force the Polish Peasant 
pRitjf into the government bloc. If we agreed to enter the bloc, we would be 
ghntn ^5 per cent of the scats in the parliament. U we refused, we would 
jttSttNe only m per cent. The actual numerical vote of the people would not 
^ Stafo ikmanded of these men that the "'dectioa must be Won 
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before the electioa.” He demanded that the terroristic program be stepped up 
in such a way as to force the people to vote for the bloc. 

At the same meeting it was decreed that the Socialists, having dutifully 
joined the bloc, would be rewarded with 25 per cent of the seats. The com- 
bination of the Workers’ Party and three fully dominated Communist 
satellite parties would hold the heavy majority of seats. 

One of the Socialists spoke up and asked, “What about the Americans and 
British? What will they do if they discover that the election returns have been 
falsified?" 

“Do not worry about the Americans and British," Stalin replied harshly. 
“There will be no war about the Polish elections. They will probably make 
a protest, but this will only be a paper protest. You will reicct this protest 
and will issue continued propaganda to the effect that Mikolajczyk’s party 
lost because he associated himself with the criminal underground. Miko- 
lajczyk also opposed the new western frontier of Poland and is a reactionary 
who wishes to reinstall the capitalists and landowners. Furthermore, he is 
an agent for foreign intelligence and moneyed interests. If you repeat these 
charges often enough, some of the people in the United States and Great 
Britain will believe you, and they will refuse to join in the protests their 
governments will make.” 

Thereupon Stalin dismissed them, after ordering them to send him— 
secretly— the real results of the election. 

“I want to see," he told them, “how influential you actually arc," 

They returned to Warsaw on the evening of August 30, 1946, a few hours 
before I left for Copenhagen to attend a meeting of UN’s Food and Agri* 
cultural Organization. While I was in Denmark, attempting to bring physical 
relief to a country that needed so much more, United States Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes made his Stuttgart speech. 

Byrnes told his German audience that the western frontier of Poland, 
which we had been assured would be the Oder-Western Neisse line, includ- 
ing Stettin, was not necessarily permanent. He added that Stahn bad taken 
“unilateral" acuoo in this respect, over the complaints of the United States 
and Britain. In short, he held out to the Germans the possibility that they 
would not lose as much of prewar eastern Germany as was generally ex- 
pected. 

When the speech reached Copenhagen, I made a declaration to the press 
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protesting against it. I pointed out the herculean effort of more than a 
million Poles, who had moved from central Poland to the new area and who 
were bringing new life to it at the expense of old areas that were so desperately 
in need of rehabilitation. I spoke, too, of the 3,000,000 Poles coming empty- 
handed from the east, many of them worn down by years of slavery in the 
USSR. They had to be supplied with livestock and tools— a heavy drain on 
the central portion of the country — before they could move on to their new 
homes. If we were now deprived of this western territory, I protested, it 
would mean that about five million Poles would again be forced to move and 
that their only destination must be the remainder of an over-crowded and 
depressed country. This would work not only tremendous hardship but would 
be in direct violation of the section on migration in the Potsdam Agreement. 

My statement gained wide circulation. It was suppressed in Poland. 

Two days after the Byrnes speech on Sunday, September 8, 1946, Gomulka 
inflamed a large crowd at a Warsaw meeting. He then gave the signal to a 
mob of his gangsters to march on the American Embassy and demonstrate 
against United States Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane. The mob, bearing a 
stolen Socialist Party banner, moved from the Embassy to the main head- 
quarters of the Polish Peasant Party, smashed our offices and furnishings, 
burned parly records and valuable files of the Gazeta Ludowa. We, who had 
been unable to join in the protest against Byrnes’s speech because of censor- 
ship, were now attacked for not joining in the general condemnation. I 
personally was attacked in the other papers as a "pro-Hitlerite opposed to the 
western frontier,” and it was pointed out that the Gazeta Ludowa had not 
participated in the protest. 

The destruction of democratic processes in Poland continued ruthlessly. 
The Agreement, out of which sprang the Provisional Government, had pro- 
vided a self-governing organization for agriculture. The self-government in 
Polish agriculture disappeared and was replaced by the Communist- 
oontrolled Self-help of the Peasant. 

Communists also took control of housing. One of their first acts was 
to seize varbus Polish Peasant Party headquarters throughout the country 
and to give them to the Communist organization. Polish Peasant Party mem- 
ber were froquendy evicted from their homes or farms by a special bousing 
set up % the Reds. 
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A special organization was formed to "fight economic sabotage." It soon 
confined itself to the confiscation of private businesses, whose owners were 
accused of profiteering or nonpayment of arbitrarily fixed raxes. In addition, 
it deprived the Polish woiker of his right to strike or change his job. 

The Polish Peasant Party held the post of Minister of Education. But 
a newly formed commission for the rcorg.inization of education in the high 
schools was placed in a position above the ministry and began a thorough 
communizaiion of the entire educational system. 

Attacks on Polish Peasant Party meetings by armed bands became the 
rule instead of the exception. It was almost impossible tor any Peasant Party 
speaker to make his svords heard above the organized jeering from bands of 
thugs in each meeting. 

But the terror was worse in certain localities than in others. It was par- 
ticularly nasty in villages and cities too remote to be included on the tours 
of foreign correspondents. 

In Grfijec, for instance, where the Polish Peasant Party had been dissolved 
after I gave the cabinet the shocking details of a victim who had literally 
returned from his grave, it reached a peak during the funeral of Stefan 
Czempinski, a heroic member of the Home Army who had distinguished 
himself in the long fight against the Nazis only to be killed by the Reds. 
Czempinski’s coffin and funeral procession were treated as moving targets 
by a Grdjcc Security officer named SmolinskI, who ran from his barracks and 
filled the corpse with bullets. In the course of his orgy Smolidski wounded 
a pallbearer. After this wild man had emptied his revolver, be used its butt 
to club a priest. Our story of the Grdjcc outrage was completely censored out 
of Gaseta Ludowa. 

But Grdjcc was only one place. Polish Peasant Party offices and members 
were being assaulted simultaneously all over the country. 

The temporary parliament was convened on September 20, there being no 
further orders for its leading figures to appear in Moscow. One of the first 
speakers was our member, Madame Hanna Chorqzyna. She demanded parlia- 
mentary action on the twenty-six protests*® against Security Police and 
People’s Militia arrests, murders, and confiscations we had previously pre- 
sented. 

Madame Chor^yna demanded that the cases be placed on the agenda 
ci the session. Communist members of the parliament roared disapproval. 
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and her motion failed. Later she made a superb speech on freedom of the 
press. It was fully censored. Several hours later she barely escaped death, 
along with her son, when a barrage of bullets crashed through the windows 
of her home. 

When Madame Chorqiyna’s motion was defeated, her place on the speaker’s 
dais was taken by our budget authority, Stamslaw Mazur, who introduced 
testimony that fifty-five farms had been burned by the Security Police in the 
Siedlce district alone. Bierut commanded him to stop, but he was strongly 
supported by our vice-chairman, Bafiezyk. Bafiezyk, too, was cried down, and 
the rostrum was seized by a Communist member, Bienkowski. 

Mazur and Bafiezyk were then ordered to appear before a special disci- 
plinary committee of the temporary parliament to show cause why they 
should not be dismissed. 

This action aroused our “whip,” Zygmunt Zalgski, to such an extent that 
he shouted: 

“Wc arc a free people. You arc not privileged to silence us. As long as we 
live, and as long as terror and violations of the law exist, wc will speak.” 
Bi&kowski answered for the Communists; 

“You are traitors,” he roared. “It is traitorous to speak aloud of such things 
as you have brought up today. You arc succeeding only in supplying Byrnes 
with ammunition for another speech.” 

His words were dutifully echoed by Cyrankiewicz, soon to be Prime Minis- 
ter, and the stormy session moved on. The Communists, for a change, directed 
their fire against another independent party— the Christian Labor Party. 

Karol Popki had been formally invited to return to Warsaw by the terms 
of the Moscow Agreement and to reestablish his old party. But the Com- 
muftists obstructed his every attempt to operate. A few days before the 
opening of the congress that would have restored bis party, Popiel’s Warsaw 
headquarters were seized, the party newspaper taken, employees arrested, 
and the congress canceled. 

Poplel was replaced as chairman of the Christian Labor Party by Feliks 
WWy-WirskL a confessed athwst and convicted abortionist. 

Hwv, at the meeting of the tenqwrary parliament, the Communists com- 
pfeted: their tkaruetkm trf the party’s remaining independence. They intro* 
dneed a nootaon to «pd seven of the party's eight MJP.’s. Popiel made an 
defense for bis small r^eseomtion; when his proposals were 
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rejected, he resigned and led his unhappy group from the chamber. Thus 
the independent Christian Labor Party in Poland ceased to exist. 

The Communists now set about the job of forcing their electoral law upon 
the remainder of the chamber. On the surface it appeared to be democratic 
and in keeping with the Polish Constitution of 1921. It provided for “uni- 
veisal, equal, direct, secret, and proportional suffrage." A voter had to be 
twenty-one years of age, a candidate for the new parliament, twenty-five. The 
traditional ban against active military personnel either voting or standing 
as candidates had been lifted. 

The new parliament was to be made up of seats, 372 of the candidates 
to be chosen from 52 electoral districts and the remainder from the so-called 
"state list.” State list candidates needed the signatures of 500 registered voters 
to become eligible. District list candidates needed loo such supporters. 

We noticed in the draft of the electoral law a number of opportunities for 
fraud. Our general secretary, Stanislaw Wdjcik, took the floor to reveal them. 

"Let me say at the start that we want no repetition of the fraudulent 
Referendum,” Wdjcik began. 

Bicrut stopped him angrily. "If you mention the Referendum as a fraud 
once again, we will deprive you of your immunity!” 

I jumped up from the ministerial section of the chamber and shouted, "We 
have definite proof that it was a fraud and would be happy to reveal the full 
details right now.” 

Bierut permitted Wdjcik to continue speaking but warned him again not 
to mention the Referendum. 

Out spokesman protested that the parliamentary commission, which had 
been set up to draft an orderly electoral law months before, had never been 
permitted to operate. As a result a hasty law was now about to be rammed 
through the chamber, Wdjcik presented a sample electoral law that had won 
the considered approval of the Peasant Party and that would insure the 
fulfillment of Yalta’s demand for a “free and unfettered election.** This was 
rejected, 

W^eik then turned his attention to the ertgibility rulings of the law about 
to be imposed. He noted that the Communists could use it to deprive any 
Pole of his t^t to vote if the voter were accused, however unjustly, of 
having contact with the underground or of having "woo material profit” 
fiom collaboration with the Germans during the occuparion. Our spdkmtma 
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quoted the constitution, which protected the rights of all Poles to vote except 
those under judicial ban. Under the new law a worker who had been forced 
at gun point to continue laboring under the Gernnans could now be declared 
disfranchised. 

Attacking the flagrant use of the word “equal" in connection with the new 
electoral law, W6)cik noted that the number of mandates was to be determined 
not by the total of the population inhabiting a given district but by the area 
of the district. Thus, in some distticts, 20,000 votes sufficed to sccute a scat 
in parliament, while in other districts 120,000 were needed. The electoral 
law arbitrarily granted the western territories a larger repiesentation, and 
thus Communists could obtain a larger number of mandates in those areas 
where the population could more effectively he subjected to terrorism. 

In the somewhat forlorn hope of providing for an honest election Wdieik 
demanded that all political parties be represented on the commission to super- 
vise the elections; that members of local supervisory commissions be residents 
of the areas concerned; and that independent parties be granted the right to 
appoint trustees, or observers, in each local polling place. Wdjcik called for 
immunity for all candidates and trustees, demanded freedom of assembly and 
of the press during the campaign period, and asked for heavy punishment 
of all those found guilty of falsifying the returns. None of his demands had 
any results. 

On October 7, 1946 , 1 appeared before the supreme council of the Polish 
Peasant Party to inform them of the grim alternatives that faced us. 

"Wc have been asked to join the Communist electoral bloc," I said and 
told them of Stalin’s orders to the Socialists and Communists in Moscow. 

"Those who have asked us to do this make no secret of the fact that our 
refusal to accept threatens the Polish Peasant Party with complete liquidation. 
They made it plain, that they had the full backing of Moscow and that the 
existence of opposition in Poland will no longer be tolerated. 

"We know full well that in a free election the Communists would not 
receive 5 per cent of the votes. Thus we can entertain little hope that the 
elections will be free, 

"However, the overwhelming majority of the people has confidence in 
dte Poiisb Peasant Patty. We arc, as someone recently remarked, the con- 
idettoe oC the nation. We are the only hope, the source of moral inspiration, 
and the sdb independent organizaiion in the fight for rtde of law, freedom of 
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the individual, and independence of thought. We are looked up to as a 
salvation from the chaos and ruthless shedding of Polish blood in fratricidal 
strife. 

"The Polish nation that survived the German occupation now earnestly 
desires to express its will in a free election. The people regard the bloc as a 
kind of agreement among horse dealers, established to frustrate the will of 
the people. On the other hand, we are conscious of the responsibility to c.arry 
out the Crimea Agreement’s promise of free and unfettered elections. The 
p.xrty docs not wish to condone the violation of this Agreement by sanction- 
ing an utter fraud.” 

I told the supreme council that by rebelling against the fraud we could 
not count on arousing much sympathy in Britain and America, where certain 
circles had grown impatient with what they considered our bullheadedness. 

There was no hesitation within the council. It rejected the demand that we 
join the government bloc and agreed to run our candidates independently, 
even if they gained only the lo per cent that Stalin had ruled would be our 
independent share. 

We were coming to the end of our rope inside Poland. 

Bicrut and Osdbka-Morawski had ignored not only the twenty-six protests 
we had placed before the temporary parliament but ten additional ones that 
I had turned over to them personally. They had announced late in September, 
i9.j 6, that because of its "obsdnacy” the Polish Peasant Party would be barred 
from joining the government bloc. They phrased their statement to make it 
appear that this constituted a blow to us. The pressure on us remained un- 
abated. Four more provincial and eight other district headquarters of the 
Peasant Party were demolished. AH public meetings were suspended. Thirty 
more district organizations were dissolved. Party members were thrown off 
their farms or out of their jobs. Security Police invaded private tnectings of 
the Polish Peasant Party, introduced motions to dissolve, "passed” them, and 
announced the dissolution in a Communist newspaper. The chief editor of 
the Cazeta LuJotifa and seven of his staff were arrested. Party bulletins were 
suspended. Youth movement Wici meetings were overrun by squads of 
Communists, who voted to dismiss the regular officers and introduced con- 
stitutional changes that communized the groups. 

Despite their announcement late in September that we had been *'barrcd" 
from the bloc, Bicrut and Osdbka-Mbrawski continued to demand of me that 
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I lead the Polish Peasaot Patty into the combination. When I again refused 
early in October, Bierut roared, "Join the bloc immediately, or you and your 
entire party will be wiped out.” 

I told him that it was clear that there was no longer any hope of justice 
within Poland. I must appeal directly to the participants of Yalta— the United 
States and Great Britain — for guarantees. However, I did not do this im- 
mediately. I knew that if I did, it would give the Communists an opportunity 
at some later date to accuse me of crying about Poland’s woes to “foreign 
Powers." Instead, I wrote a long memorandum and sent it secretly to Stalin 
on October to, 1946.'*® My action deprived the Communists of an opportunity 
to say later that the Polish Peasant Party showed no inclination to take part 
in the p0litic.1l life of Poland; that we had appealed to the British and Ameri- 
cans before we appealed to the Power that constantly intervened in our 
internal affairs. 

There was no reply to my memorandum, beyond a brief notation from 
Russian Ambassador Lebiedev that Stalin had received it. I waited for an 
answer from Stalin until December, and receiving none, sent identical 
memoranda to the ambassadors of the United States, Great Britain, and the 
USSR. 

In these I recalled the pledges those countries had made at Yalta, Moscow, 
and Potsdam, and the subsequent promises of the Provisional Government 
concerning the elections, I listed in considerable detail the scope of the reign 
of terror being visited upon Poland. 

I revealed that as of December i, 1946, 670 members of Peasant Party local 
executive committees, 147 members of district committees, 7 members of 
provincial executive committees, 22 members of the supreme council of our 
party, and thousands of ordinary members were being held in prison. 

I enebsed examples of the tactics employed by Communists to force citizens 
to join bloc parties and to terrorize them into collaboration with the Security 
Police. I cited cases of citizens who had been deprived of their property 
because they were members of the party and of workers dismissed from fac- 
tories and offices for the same reason. I told of illegal search of houses, thefts, 
wad cobberfes mmmitted by the Security Police during their unwarranted 
kvuiioiM of privacy. 1 revealed the means by which Communists were aiUe 
m wtibg £rise osstimtMiy and cno&ssbns from innocent persons and gave 
^ of how Security Polke, after deliberately planting weapons or 
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illegal literature in the homes of Peasant Party members, then aricstcd them 
for possessing such contraband. I provided abundant proof that party cards 
had been forcibly taken from our members and that our offices had been 
stripped of valuable documents durmg illegal raids. Finally, I enclosed a 
list of those who had been murdered, and the shocking circumst inces, and a 
list of those arrested without formal charges. 

I forwarded copies of the protests we had sent to the Commissioner General 
of the election, Kazimici? Bzowski, during the previous two months, relating 
to frauds and violations of the law. 

I concluded each X38-page dossier with a reminder to the Three Powers 
involved that they were “responsible for the execution of the decisions taken at 
Yalta." 



Chaper Fourteen 


FREE AND UNFETTERED 

Mfichanics of the election fraud 
Our candidates run the gauntlet 
Communists have many fronts 
The ten stricken lists 
We vote in spite of hell 
Counted out again 


A On January 5, 1947, two weeks before the fraudulent Polish 
elections, the United States government delivered identical 
notes to the Soviet and British governments reflecting sharply 
the failure of the Provisional Government to provide an clco 
^ tion that would be in consonance with the Yalta and Potsdam 
Peclarations. 

The notes made use of my communications to the United States Ambas- 
jador in Warsaw, but the United States government had also gathered some 
relevant material of its own. In the notes the United States observed that there 
v?as little likelihood of free and unfettered elections under the course pursued 
by the Polish Provisional Government. Because of the circumstances the 
United States felt compelled to remind the Polish government of its obliga- 
dcau to live up to the Agreements made at Potsdam and Yalta. 

The USSR promptly replied that it “cannot agree widt the allegations^ 
made by the United States and that k bad “no intention of mterveamg in 
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the Polish elections." It accused the Polish Peasant Party of cooperating with 
the cnminal underground. The Provisional Government, m a reply of its own, 
said, ". . . The allegations are based on misrepresentation of facts and on 
groundless charges raised by antidemocratic elements in Poland." 

While the American note was censored, the Russian and Polish government 
replies were printed everywhere. 

In its concluding maneuvers to terrorwe opposition to the government bloc, 
tlic Communists overlooked no form of brutality or treachery. 

The actual mechanics of the election fraud, so far as its legal appearing 
aspect was concerned, were set up on October i 6 when liierut chose Supreme 
Court Justice Kasimierz Bzowski as Commissioner General of the elections. 
Bzowski had been won to the Communist cause during a trip to the USSR 
a few months before. Upon his return he declared, in a speech before a con- 
vention of attorneys in Lodi, that “the justice of Russia is the best in the 
world.” Bzowski’s deputy was Kazimierz Dobrowolski, a registered Socialist 
obedient to the Communist line. We had no opportunity to present candidates 
of our own or to protest agamst those put forward. 

The six members of the main electoral commission included the Polish 
Peasant Party MJP. Stanislaw Osiccki Each of the members was granted a 
deputy. Osiecki’s deputy was Stanislaw Mazur, also an M.P. 

Without consulting the members of the commission, Bzowski appointed 
chairmen of the fifty-two district electoral commissions and their fifty-two 
deputies. All were Communists. They pioraptly announced the appointment 
of 5,200 local electoral commission chairmen and an equal number of 
deputies— all Communists. 

Many of those appointed were brought from distant points and installed. 
The Communists feared that there might be reprisals against commissioners 
after it had become apparent that the elections were a mockery; hence the 
importation of persons unknown, in most cases, to the constituents. These 
men had complete power to veto candidates or deprive voters of their fran- 
chise. 

To complete the poisonous machinery the Commuaist-controUed presidiums 
of the national councils in the seventeen provinces of Poland now appointed 
three members and three deputies in each electoral district and in every local 
commission. 'Hie Communists easily overrode an obstacle that presented itself 
in Pozoafi province where the Polish Peasant Party held the majority in the 
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provincial presidium and expelled our party members Tadeusz Nowak and 
Nadobnik, and our majority disappeared. 

The loss of the Poznan presidium’s majority was a heavy blow, for if we 
had been able to retain it, we would have had competent representatives on 
the electoral commissions in such heavily populated voting districts as Poznah, 
Leszno, Swiebodzin, Gniezno, and Kalisz— from which eventually came 
thirty-seven members of the new parliament. 

Three trials raged in Warsaw throughout our campaign. All had been 
timed to smear the Polish Peasant Party and the American and British Em- 
bassies. 

The year-old case of the murder of Scibiorek opened with a fanfare — the 
Communist press charged that the Polish Peasant Party itself had murdered 
its general secretary with the help of the American Embassy. 

The faas of the case were these: Scibiorck was murdered December 5, 
1945, by the Security Police in Lodz. The order to kill him was given by 
Colonel Moczar, commander of the province security police and a member 
of the central committee of the Communist Party. Moczar then ordered the 
murder of the murderer himself, after it had become apparent that we had 
established his identity. A few months later the Security Police arrested 
Mme. Dmochowska, an employee of the United States Embassy, on the 
charge that she had attempted to “smuggle out of the country the murderers 
of Scibiorek.” A second charge against her was that she had hidden a revolver 
at the home of her mother. 

Now, as a part of the prcelccdon smear against the Polish Peasant Party, 
Mme. Dmochowska was placed on trial along with two discharged members 
of the Security Police, The two ex-policemen “confessed” that they had 
murdered Scibbrek on orders from the underground. They testified that they 
had approached Mme. Dmochowska for aid in fleeing the country. Mme. 
Dmochowska was sentenced to five years in prison for “not revealing to the 
authorities that these men had approached her,” though she had never seen 
either of them in her life. The men themselves were sentenced to death, but 
ptdbahly bodi are free today. 

ha ft second trial, « member of our youth movement, Wici, named Baezak, 
and am tMec man, Gmcholski, were accused of supplying British Ambassador 
Camt^sh Beottnek with “secret infotmadon.” Baezak was charged with gtw 
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ing the Ambassador details of a Polish-Soviet trade agreement, which had 
not been announced. Grocholski, a long-standing friend of the Ambassador, 
was accused of being a liaispn officer between the Embassy and the under- 
ground. Both were executed. 

In a third trial, which gained considerable space in the controlled press, a 
Home Array colonel named Rzepecki, who had succumbed to Communist 
pressure while in prison, took the witness stand to say that I had refused to 
sec him or help him come out into the open after my leturn to Poland in 
1945. He added that this was my way of ordering the underground to con- 
tinue fighting against die Provisional Government. He w.is sentenced to 
prison, then released, and was named deputy director of the Scientific In- 
stitute of the army. Former Home Army men whom he betrayed while still 
their commander were sentenced to death. His chief at the Institute became 
General Bcrling, who had emerged from the USSR after several years of 
“additional training" following the so-called “disgrace” that befell him as a 
result of attempting to lift the siege of Warsaw in 1944. 

While these trials were going on, the press was filled with stories about 
impending legal actions against arrested Polish Peasant Party membas 
Bagidski, Mierzwa, and Augustydski, the latter being the editor of Cancta 
Ludowa. The new trials, the papers said, “will involve Mikolajczyk and the 
entire leadership of the party.” 

As if this were not enough to insure the impending fraud, Bzowski then 
set about to make it next to impossible for the Polish Peasant Party to present 
its list of candidates. Under the electoral law wc were provided with ten 
days in which to submit such lists. Wc had to produce signed statements from 
the candidates, announcing dteir intention to run for Parliament and details 
about their past activities. 

Actually, we had only seven days to attend to this mass of paper work. 
We needed 500 names of registered voters (from two voting distrios) to 
make legal the candidacies of those running for office on the state list. We 
supplied about ^0 names, as we knew that a certain number were almosc 
certain to be rejected on one pretense or another. 

The Communists made certain that wc would have difficulty obtaining 
even the signatures of Polish Pea^nt Party candidates on letters affirming 
thor desire to enter the race. The Security Police arrested 48 die aoo wen 
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we had agreed to run. We had to appeal to the Security Police to obtain the 
signatures o£ these jailed persons. It goes without saying that we received 
very little cooperation. 

Osiecki was taken ill shortly after his appointment to the top electoral 
commission, and the burden of his work fell on Mazur, who had to defend 
the eligibility of each of the 500 registered sponsors of our candidates. 
Miraculously, Mazur was successful. After meeting all the outrageous dcr 
mands, our candidates were duly announced in the controlled press. 

At the next meeting of Bzowski’s group, it was announced that Polish 
Peasant Party candidates B.iginski, Micrzwa, and Zdanowski had been 
stricken from the state list at the request of a renegade Socialist commissioner 
named Motyka. Mierzwa, it was explained, had “refused to sign” when the 
paper was presented to him in prison. Baginski, also serving a prison term 
(both he and Micrzwa had been rearrested in Poland after serving the sen- 
tences given to them by the Russian court in Moscow that tried the sixteen 
Polish patriots in 1945), thrown off the list “because he was unfriendly to 
the Red Army during its liberation of Poland and because during the Ger- 
man occupation he did not take an active enough part in the fight.” The 
same charges were lodged against Zdanowski. In addition to being complete 
lies in both cases, the charges were illegally lodged, for the electoral law had 
made no provision for such tests of fitness. 

Shortly before the election the controlled press proclaimed the establish- 
ment of the Polish Peasant Party— New Liberation in the hope of confusing 
voters who might not be able to differentiate between this bogus organization 
and the old Polish Peasant Party that I headed. To add to the bewilderment 
Bzowski ruled that we would not be permitted to include the line ''Stan^^ 
law Mikolajezyk— Chairman" under the name “Polish Peasant Party,” 

The spurious Polish Peasant Party— New Liberation was ostensibly headed 
by Bronislaw Drzewiecki, a reformed Communist, but the actual leader was 
the party’s general secretary, Tadeusz Rck. Rek had been arrested by the 
Russians in 1944 and sentenced to death for anti-Communistic aciiyitics in 
Ltiilin. As a condition of hU pardon he was ordered to sabotage the Polish 
Peasant Party. When we discovered what he was up to, we expelled him. 

In addition to the Polish Peasant Party— New Liberation, another 
Garnmnniit-spoosored Peasant Party (SL) appeared on the lists- This patty, 
wtuidi had usurped the traditional name of my own party, was run by two 
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Communists, Korzycki and Baranowski. It was a dutiful member of the 
bloc. 

The bloc was headed by the Polish Workers’ Party (PPR), in truth the 
Communist Party. The PPR leader was Gomulka. With the PPR in the bloc 
were the Polish Socialist Party (PPS) and Democratic Party (SD). Osobka- 
Morawski was chairman of the PPS, but its real leader was the Premier-to-be, 
Cyrankiewicz, Many of its rank-and-file members remained loyal Socialists, 
but Communists had long since gained control of the top offices. The Demo- 
cratic Party was run by the Communist Leon Chajn, its general sccrct.iry, and 
vice-minister of justice. 

The Christian Labor (SP) and the Polish Peasant Party— New Liberation 
were also members of the government bloc. In some areas, for diversionary 
reasons, these parties were ordered to present their candidates on a separate 
list. The newly formed, so-called “Catholic Progressive Party” was a complete 
blind for fraud. The Communists wanted to show the world that they gave 
independent Catholics the right to appear in parliament as nonbloc spokes- 
men. They built this carefully contrived, “independent” party around the 
prewar leader of an extreme Rightest youth movement, Piasccki. This man 
had been sentenced to death in 1944 by the Lublin government, then pardoned, 
supplied with money and newsprint, and ordered to publish what pretended 
to be a Catholic newspaper. The Communists gave the Catholic Progressive 
Party the right to present candidates in only three of the fifty-two districts. 

Our Polish Peasant Party, it goes without saying, was the lone independent 
In the field. 

The Communists were enraged that we had managed by round-thc-clocfc 
work to supply the Commissioner General with the names and sponsors of 
our candidates on the state list. They then set about to make us miss the 
December 20, 1946, deadline for the presentation of district lists. Seven days 
before the deadline, and after Mazur had been assured that the procedure for 
presenting our candidates and their sponsors would be the same as in the case 
of the state list, the rules were arbitrarily changed. It became necessary for 
candidates to give full details on their parents. Sponsors (in this case 100 for 
each candidate) were required to give the official number of their voting dis- 
trict. But the official numbers had not at that time been released by the eleeUon 
commissioners. Those who failed to discover their district numbers were auto- 
matically stricken from the sponsoring lists. 
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More than seven diousand Polish Peasant Party members, including every 
member of our district and local organizations and the majority of the 
provincial executive committees of the party, were in jail when the new rules 
were put into effect. Hence, one cannot even imagine the additional work that 
fell upon party leaders. I can say out of personal experience that none of us 
at national headquarters in Warsaw slept more than two or three hours a 
night for days thereafter. Party members dispatched through the country to 
see that our candidates presented signatures and to inform their sponsors 
of their district numbers were often arrested before they could complete their 
missions. The telephone would have been a godsend to us in Warsaw in this 
crisis. The Communists had seen to it that all our phones were out of order. 

Even with the crushing blow of the useless telephones we rebounded. 
Because of our inherent suspicion of Communist tactics we had alerted many 
substitute candidates, thousands of substitute sponsors, hundreds of substitute 
couriers, who carried on when those ahead of them were arrested. By Decem- 
ber 17 the complete slates of candidates and sponsors were ready. Since I 
knew that only by submitting the names in the last hours before the deadline 
could our candidates and sponsors be saved from intimidation, I ordered the 
lists withheld till the eighteenth. 

To make use of their immunity to arrest, we used forty of our members 
of parliament to deliver the lists to the fifty-two district commissions. In spite 
of "immunity" Bryja, Jagla, Klimezak, and Kaminski were arrested. The list 
Kaminski carried to Radom was taken from him in prison and destroyed, 
We had a copy of it, which we dispatched to Radom in time for delivery be- 
fore the deadline. Nonmembers of parliament who attempted to deliver their 
lists on the eighteenth were arrested and the lists either destroyed or held up. 

By using M.P.'s on the eighteenth and threatening to turn all this infor- 
mation over to foreign correspondents in Warsaw, we were able to make the 
deadline. 

There was no time, however, to gloat over an incredibly hard job miracu- 
bttsly performed. District electoral commissions still had two weeks in which 
m aonounce the names of the candidates for election. That meant that the 
Seeurilty Police would have two weeks in which to persecute those who had 
no«r didally revealed themselves as candidates or sponsors. 

die Intokrabie penecutloas that followed we had to conc^id not only 
niflt the NKVD, Security Policy People’s Militia and the ORMO— the 
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armed bands of civilian Communists— but also with the Polish Army itself. 

The army was ordered by its Chief of Staff, Russian General Korczyc to 
form and train defense and propaganda units for the annihilation of the rural 
Polish Peasant Party. The order establishing the units was signed also by 
Colonel Zarzycki-Ncugcbauer, a Polish Communist who had undergone ex- 
tensive training in the USSR (he signed in his capacity as a member of the 
army’s political education board). The order was pi omulgated on the very day 
that Bierut chose to announce the date of Poland’s long-awaited “free and 
unfettered” elections. A copy of the army’s instructions was quickly delivered 
to me by loyal Poles who deeply resented this prostitution of our armed forces. 
In these instructions the Polish Peasant Party was smeared as a “front foi 
bandits.” The instructions oidered the army to proselytize the Communist 
cause in the most remote rural hamlets. The cost of military quarters for 
defense propaganda groups could be saddled upon the farmers. The army 
was told to study carefully the personnel and scope of die Polish Peasant 
Party in the rural districts and to prepare lists for the day of reckoning. 

The verbal orders to the chosen commanders of the army groups were 
starker than the written ones. In a six-and-a-half-hour meeting at the First 
Repment garrison in the Praga suburb of Warsaw on November 17, 1946, 
commanders were told; 

“You are authorized to make arrests and executions of Peasant Party mem- 
bers. You must seize their party cards, and you may take other personal ef- 
fects. You must at all times charge that Mikolajezyk is pro-German and a 
traitor. The Polish Peasant Party must be thoroughly terrorized before elec- 
tion time. Mass meetings must be forced to promise to vote for the bloc. It 
must be made apparent that the party and its supporters will be exterminated 
immediately after the elections.” 

In the written orders to the army there was mentioned a magazine called 
Soldier’s Word. Printed at government expense at a prewar religious pub- 
tisbing house that the Communists had seized in Poznad, this publicattcm was 
an illustrated magazine whose yellow cover showed a Polish army private 
shaking hands with a peasant. Its foreword commanded the reader to “listen 
to the words of the soldiers. We will tell you whom we shall choose fot the 
Parliament and whom you should choose. . * . We soldiers bdped you dishk 
the land of the landlords. We have given you that land- Wc have suppHtd 
you with the Western territories where you are finding great prosperity. Orot 
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Bnuin and the United States are now . . . telling the Germans that they 
have been mistreated. . . . British and American soldiers are marrying Ger- 
man girls and turning the ruling power back to the hands of Naais. British 
and American judges at Nuremberg did not want to sentence the Hitlerite 
bandits to death. They arc rebuilding, or allowing to be rebuilt, German war 
factories. The attitude of the USSR is just the opposite. All German factories, 
which did or can produce weapons, are being dismantled and sent to Russia. 
Russia believes in punishing Hitlerites. . . 

The Soldier’s Word, which the army units were ordered to hand out, de- 
tailed the “glories" of the western territories and continued; "Yet the United 
States and Britain want to take these lands from us. Only Russia is backing 
us in this case. The United States and Britain are using Mikolaic2yk and the 
Polish Peasant Party to split our national unity and weaken us from the 
inside. This party is working with the criminal underground. . . . You will 
notice the manner in which the Party’s members defend the underground. 
In addition, the Polish Peasant Party is defending black-marketers, the nobil- 
ity, landlords, and prewar owners of factories. The Party is doing this while 
it is feeding you propaganda concerning freedom, independence, and pros- 
perity. Do not believe the Peasant Party. It is bankrupt. Whoever trusts this 
organization . . . will quickly feel on his own skin the result of this trust. 
Vote for the bloc." 

The illustrations of Soldier's Word were in the crude Russian style. There 
were cartoons of me as a puppet being operated by the United States and 
Britain, seizing money from a poor peasant and giving it to the rich, frater- 
nizing with especially vicious-looking diugs marked “underground." In ad- 
dition there were photographic reproductions of dead Poles with captions 
saying they bad been killed by the underground and pictures of "American 
GIV’ in more or less pornographic poses with “German girls,” 

The army, obeying General Korezye’s instructions, acted without pity. In 
W?grdw it seized our headquarters on the pretext that it had no place to 
use as a barracks. In Wesola, near Micchdw, an officer denounced me as a 
“German swine and traitor,” and when the peasants objected, he ordered his 
men to fire into the congregation, killing one man, wounding three, and 
(Aspersing the meeting. In Sobolcw, near GarwoUn, an officer warned all 
pdcstti* teachers, and males of the area, "If you don't obey me. I’ll burn the 
wheie village and sbtxji hostages," In Paluga, near Kielce, an officer dtot and 
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killed Jdzef Wychowaniec when he refused to answer questions during one 
of the framed meetings. In the W^growiec district, the eighteen-year-old son 
of one of our candidates was beaten to a bloody pulp and then displayed to 
the other villagers as a warning. Captain Denisov, an NKVD man in Kar* 
tuzy, publicly threatened any Pole who approached our Peasant Party head- 
quarters with arrest and deportation to Siberia. The army confiscated peas- 
ants’ bicycles, smashed their stoves, and despite the cold, scattered their 
bedding over the countryside. 

Membership cards were confiscated in wholesale lots. In Piascc'/im, near 
Warsaw, Major Gostynski demanded that all cards be surrendered. If mem- 
bers fled with their cards, he added, their wives, children and other relatives 
would be arrested as hostages. 

In the few remaining weeks before the elections more than one hundred 
thousand members of the Polish Peasant Party were arrested. One hundred 
and thirty members were murdered. One hundred and forty-two of our 
candidates were kept in prison throughout the entire campaign period. One 
of these, Mr. Szygula, a Silesian farmer, was tortured to death in prison. So 
was Lewandowski, a farmer near Inowrociaw. When the arrests became so 
numerous that there was no more room in prisons, our people were herded 
into fields, stripped of outer clothing, and forced to stay in the cold for 
forty-eight hours up to two weeks. The health of thousands was broken. Jan 
Troka, a candidate from Starogard, was taken to a frigid cellar, where his 
shoes were removed. He was forced to hold his feet in water, and they 
eventually froze. His family was permitted to carry him home after a long 
period of unconsciousness. Aleksandcr Kwalniewski, a sponsor from Bogate, 
was arrested when he refused to withdraw his name from the list of sup- 
porters. He was beaten raw and forced to stand half naked in the Polish winter 
for three days in front of the Security Police station in Przasnysz. He, too, 
was removed unconscious. Many of those kept in the fields were the women 
whom we had used as sponsors of our candidates on the assumption that the 
Communists would not molest them. To their glory, only about six per cent 
of the 100,000 victims of Communist violence recanted and withdrew either 
tb^ candidacy or sponsorship. 

These thousands incarcerated in Security Police stations or prisons undcf- 
went tortures not unlike those infikted by the Nazis, Survivors came to our 
Warsaw headquarters with complete accounts and told their stories, not only 
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to US but to the foreign correspondents. The tortures ranged from the so- 
called “softening-up process” to sudden death. 

“Softening-up” consisted of cross-examining a person up to a few hundred 
times without permitting him to sleep. Any deviation from his original 
answers was held against him. After hours — or even days — some persons 
weakened and signed “confessions.” 

Others were thrown into Stygian cells and kept there as long as three 
months, especially in the prisons in Bochnia, Wisnicz, Cracow and Lodz. 

The sadistic actions of NKVD advisers to the Security Police in Konin, 
Gubin, and Busko reached such proportions that I formally protested to 
*Lebiedev. Eventually, the NKVD man in Konin was replaced. He had com- 
mitted the crime of allowing his crimes to come to public attention. 

The bastinado process, which consisted of beating the feet of prisoners 
with truncheons until they fainted, was the rule in the Lobzowska prison 
in Cracow, the prison in Lodz, and the Security Police station in Rybnik. 
There is a similar torture in the NKVD manual known as “hammering the 
heels.” The prisoner is tied to a table and a thin board is fastened to his bare 
heels. The board is struck repeatedly with a hammer, causing not only pain 
but violent retching and occasion^ insanity. The prison at Skarzysko- 
Kamienna stressed this. 

At the prison in Myslowice, Upper Silesia, and in L6dz, prisoners were 
placed against cell walls, whereupon guards aimed their bullets just over 
the victims’ heads. At the prison in Skarzysko-Kamienna, as also at Lddz, 
prisoners were forcibly fed with salt herring to provoke a craze for water. 
Then water was refused them. At the old Gestapo torture house at Rzcszdw, 
prison chambers were filled with water to chin height. Prisoners had to stand 
or drown. 

In the Bochnia Security Police station, the standard torture was driving 
splinters under the nails. In the prison at Warsaw, rings were tightened 
around people’s heads until the victims screamed and fainted. Then the 
victims were revived by injections of camphor and the process repeated. 
Others were strung up by the heels and water sprayed into nostrils. Victims 
who were released were forced to sign a special declaration, which read: 

I, the undersigaed, pledge and bind myself in relation to the Province Public 
Security Office ii» . . . to tell nobody regarding anything that I have seen or heard 
during my detention in prison, at alto to tay nothing of the persons seen by me 
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ibcre or of the procedure followed during cross^xaminatiorr. I will keep all this 
strictly secret, even from my friends and family. 

Should I break the above pledge, I understand that I shall be subject to prosecu- 
tion by the Polish Security Office in, . , . 

I certify that the foregoing has been understood by roe and in witness thereof 
do hereby sign my name below. 

The declaration was almost identical with the one seized by our under- 
ground during the Nazi occupation. 

A week before the elections, the names of our candidates in ten of the 
fifty-two electoral districts were stricken from the ballot. The excuse was that 
their sponsors, many of them still undergoing torture because of their refusal 
to recant, "were not valid.” Then ten districts— Przcmysl, Mysicnice, Chrza- 
n6w, B'elsko, Ostrowiec, Kielce, Radom, Kalisz, Przasnysz, and L6dz— had 
a population of 5,343,000, which comprised about a quarter of the people of 
Poland. From these areas, which constituted 12 per cent of the land in 
Poland, came seventy-six Communist bloc M.P.’s who walked in unopposed, 
after our slate was abolished. These areas were traditionally Peasant Party- 
minded. 

Even the parts of these poverty-sttkkea regions that were populated by 
thousands of the prewar type of Socialist bad indicated their intention to vote 
for our candidates, as the so-called "Socialists” who were running for parlia- 
ment had been hand picked by the Communists, who controlled the top 
echelons of the party. 

Because of this situation we had made an agreement with authentic 
Socialists whereupon a joint “Peoples’ Workers List" of candidates compris- 
ing true Socialists and Polish Peasant Party members was put forward in the 
elections in the districts of Cracow, Chrzandw, IMi, and Warsaw. Among 
these Socialists were the famous old Zygmunt Zubwski, long the general 
secretary of the Socialist trade-union movement, and his deputy Zdanowskl 
Socialist names, as well as our own, were stricken off the ballot in L 6 di and 
Chrzandw. In Warsaw our candidates were permitted to remain in the con- 
test, bm the Socialists were thrown oH the list and the name of our loint 
list erased, la Cracow the name we had selected for the welding of democratic 
forces was not permitted on the ballot or in campaign literature. But though 
deprived of formal sponsorship, l^ulawski and Polish Peasant Party candidate 
Witaszek were elected from that district. Zdamwskt, stricken olf the IMi 
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list, was later arrested. In February, 1948, he was returned to his home, un- 
conscious; he died the following day. No public obituary notices could appear 
— in order to avoid manifestations by workers who had loved and respected 
him. His funeral had to be held in private. 



A week before the elections Polish Peasant Party candidates were stricken from the 
ballot in ten of PoI.snd‘s fifty-two elecuon dutricts. The Communists charged that the 
sponsors of the stricken names “were not valid.” The ten districts in which the Polish 
ftasant Party was thus suppressed constituted 11 per cent of Polish territory but con- 
tained virtaally a quarter ol the total Polish population (5,342,000 out of 24,000,000 peo- 
ple). Since the ten districts were ttadittonally Peasant Party-minded, this amounted to a 
wide deprivation of fcanchue. 


The next move of the Communists to steal the election was heralded in the 
akgatt "Vote Voluntarily for the Bloc.” This was directed chiefly against 
|jK>up« of factory workers, o6Sce employees, miners, and tenants of housing 
areas. They were told that if they did not vote openly and let their Comt' 
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munist guards plainly sec how they were voting, they faced arrest and evile 
in Siberia. Workers who objected to this blatant violation of the Y.ilta, Pots- 
dam, and Moscow Agreements — all of which specifically called for secret 
balloting— were dismissed from their jobs. This was an onerous punishment, 
since able-bodied people, if jobless, had no right to food-ration cards and 
living quarters. Farmers who balked at open voting, especially those in the 
new western territories, were evicted from their farms. The roads to Warsaw 
were filled with these farmers and ihcir forlorn families returning from the 
west. Small dissenting businessmen, attempting to seek protection under the 
Moscow Agreement, which ptovided security for private enterprise, were 
charged with blackmarkcting. Their properties were confiscated by a special 
commission set up for that purpose, and they were sent to labor camps. 
Priests were badgered to urge their parishioners to “vote voluntarily and 
openly.” Millions of voters were included in various types of group tyranny; 
before the election they were told exactly where they must gather for their 
march — under guard — to the polls. 

In both my preelection press conference and in a letter to Bzowski, I lodged 
protests against the perversion of international agreements and the Polish 
constitution. I pointed out that Polish Peasant Party men sent from Warsaw 
to gather testimony on the outrages bad been arrested. Furthermore, I showed 
that members who had been appointed as official ballot-counting witnesses 
of our party had been told that they must produce letters from their local 
Security Police attesting to their "loyalty,” I concluded both the press con- 
ference and the letter to Bzowski by threatening to have the Polish Peasant 
Party boycott the elections. 

Bzowski answered immediately. He agreed that the breaking of secrecy 
was a violation of the electoral law and promised to take action on this. He 
also said that he would guarantee the Feasant Party representation at every 
counting of the ballots. This was as much satisfaction as we could hope for 
at this late hour, and, therefore, we said that our boycott would apply only 
in ten districts where our candidates bad been arbitrarily rqccted. 

As our executive committee studied Bxowski’s reply (which was censored 
when we attempted to print it), the Communist press suddenly issued scream- 
ing extras telling of the arrest of a member of the "criminal underground” 
named lapinskL The bowl of lapinski’s confiscated pipe, so the stories ran, 
had yielded a note of instructions addressed to me from "underground head- 
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quarters.” The note, it was alleged, gave me instructions to boycott the 
elections. This preposterous story was lengthy and apparently well docu- 
mented; hence, several foreign correspondents asked me if it was true. I 
replied that it was a fraud and that “I wouldn’t be surprised if a letter from 
my father soon appeared from the underground. He's been dead twenty-three 
years.” 

Before the election I was granted two ten-minute periods of radio time. 
All public loud-speakers throughout the country, however, were ordered shut 
off to keep my voice from the people. The plan for muzzling me misfired in 
two eases. In Radomsk the man in charge of the public speakers turned 
the power on full blast, stepped outside of his control booth, locked the door, 
and fled. When my voice began booming through the area, Security Police 
ran about wildly seeking to locate the man in charge. Finally they broke 
down the door of the control room and turned off the amplifiers— just as I 
concluded. 

In Lublin my voice was also heard, and though what I was permitted to 
say had been heavily edited by the official censors, the effect was almost violent. 
1 said, in part: 

"We are building our existence with all the resources of strength, determi- 
nation, and enthusiasm that characterize the Poles. We should take care not 
to squander the nation’s energy and its material wealth, acquired in such 
difficult circumstances. 

“This should be borne in mind particularly by those who undeservedly 
give themselves the credit for this uemendous national effort and who look 
for other alleged culprits to cover up their shortcomings and mistakes. 

“'We envisage our [party] role in the government as the servants of that 
nation which is so wonderful in both war and peace. We do not see further 
development in the strength and might of the administration, the militia, or 
the Security Police but in the continued determination and enthusiasm for 
work and in the release of creative national energy. 

"Poland’s future must be built on a planned economy, the service to the 
nation of the government the determination and enthusiasm for work, in- 
agnsified by a mspeet for human dignity, personal freedom, and the private 
property of the citizen, vwth full respect ftw the law and social justice. . . . 

*'We we certain that as far as the concepts of freedom arc concerned, the 
oiuntry’s ettkens will be gtiided at the polk not by the vision of a future 
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‘Great Charter of Freedom’ [Editor's note: Com umtiist slogan], but by the 
reality of the present moment. We proclaim ihts lo^ns of Christian love; 
we combat the waves of hatred that have swept o ve t Foland. We wish to sec 
hatred replaced by love of fellow man, by respeccfor his beliefs, his life, his 
health, his property. . . . 

“The Polish nation, especially the Polish peisiurc, desires peace— peace in 
his home and peace in the world. But an intcmsi: la social and economic 
changes grows and develops only in the light c-onsdiiions. People ruled by 
passion are motivated in their behavior by cons id tr jtions of the moment, as 
if the morrow did not exist. They forget that lliel ifeof individuals ag.tiiist 
whom they fight may be short but that the life of lie a ation is eternal, and the 
years pass rapidly for it. 

"If in spite of the methods used against us by our opponents, in spite of 
the lies and slander, we exist— that can only testi ijr to our strength and the 
extent of our influence. In spite of charges that vve vish to serve foreign 
powers, nobody in the country believes or willbe 3 iweit. 

“We will eventually triumph because Polish icioihiers have given us life 
and have taught us patriotism along with out pta-yets . ► . because Polish 
fields, meadows, forests, and mountains have rested us end linked us together 
with love and longing . . . because the programs arad ideas subscribed to by 
the Polish Peasant Party are the result oE the acta and wishes of the truly 
democratic majority of the Polish nation.* 

By the time I had finished a crowd bad gathered in the streets near the 
University of Lublin where the amplifiers had i»o*heirt turned off. The in- 
dignation of the students reached a crest, and foBean hour or two the city 
was on the verge of rioting. Security Police aireited ai tnimber of the youths. 
For punishment they drove them from the city and dumped them on lonely 
roads without money, hoping to keep them firmn Isnt-noinute campaigntog 
in the city. The plan boomcranged. The boys walked back to Lublin and never 
missed an opportunity en route u> spread the weird od freedom and to tdl 
the people how to vote. 

The govanment was obliged to publish the aisuniesi of all andidates on 
January 7, 1947. The names were not published tiniiiJ the twelfth; then diey 
were posted, in most instances, in the one place where the aversgp: Pde 
vw>«Id not think of visittag-tbe Security Police atnjiona. 
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The government saw to it, also, that the bloc delegates’ ballot number was 
uniformly number 3 through all voting districts. The Polish Peasant Party 
candidates’ numbers varied. In some scattered districts they were number i, in 
others number 2, in others number 4 and in the remainder number 5. This 
constituted an extra burden on the Warsaw headquatters, for we had to 
discover on our own which number applied to which district. We could not 
gain this information from Bzowski’s office. The men we sent into the field 
to ascertain such data were arrested. 

We had been permitted under the electoral law to issue campaign literature. 
Wt also had to supply our own ballots. When we attempted to print literature 
and ballots in Warsaw, our printing shops were raided, our equipment was 
smashed, and our employees arrested. Mailed packages of ballots were pur- 
posely misrouted and returned after the election. The cars we needed to 
distribute leaflets and ballots were confiscated “to fight the criminal under- 
ground." In the end we were forced to rely on boys and girls to distribute 
our literature and ballots. Many of the youngsters were arrested and beaten 
en route to their destination, their material seized and destroyed. But some- 
boys and girls familiar with such tactics, for, after all, they had lived under 
the Nazis— got through and made their deliveries. 

Near the end of the campaign, the Communist line was to tell millions 
of voters that they must dismiss all thoughts that the United States and Great 
Britain would step in and control the election at the last moment. In this, 
regrettably enough, they told the truth. We knew by then that the British and 
Americans would make no move at this late date. Those Powers were fully 
aware that any suggestion they might make would be sternly rejected by 
Russia, and neither wished for any loss of face. 

On January rS, 1947, the day before die great mockery of democracy, I 
handed my second note to the Big Three Ambassadors. In this I listed all 
depredations against the people since my note of December 18, 1946. I re- 
viewed the contents of the new note at a press conference and added; 

“Under these circumstances the electoral contest is conducted not by two 
competing parties but by a government arrayed against a gigantic majority 
of the nation, particularly against the Polish Peasant Party— the visible real 
power of this national ratqority. The Polish elections arc , . . being conducted 
by the appiaratus of $<R:urity Police. . . . That apparatus organizes a methodi- 
cal . destnnaioo of the Polish Peasant Party. In this struggle the Polish 
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Peasant Party faces not only the police-administrative organization but also the 
army.” And I went on to point out that an army propagandist had said, 
“There is no Polish constitution. Today we rule, and he who is against us, we 
shall destroy.” “This,” I said, "is a characteristic example of the whole shape of 
Polish political conditions. , . . Premier Osdbka-Morawski has stated re- 
peatedly in open talks, ‘The Government cannot and will not allow the elec- 
tions to be lost,’ ” 

To the Amiiassadors, I sent examples of additional crimes committed during 
the second part of December and finst part of January, 1947 . 1 informed them 
that a total of 149 Polish Peasant Party candidates were now in prison and 
that 1,962 Polish Peasant Party executives were under arrest, when the total 
of arrested membeis was already over one hundred thousand. 

None of my revelations to the Ambassadors and to the free press was per- 
mitted to be published in Gazeta Ludotva, Even the obituaries of our dead 
were censored, as well as our last appeal to the people to “Vote according to 
your conscience.” 

In the last twenty-four hours before the polls opened, the Communists de- 
livered what they believed would be the ultimate blow to our chances. They 
flooded the country with thousands of telegrams to Peasant Party officials and 
members. The wires were identical: 

MIKOLAjeZYK KILLED LAST NIGHT IN PLANE ACCIDENT 

— Gen. Secy., Polish Peasant Party 

We managed to overcome this, however, and in the remaining hours of 
our preelection ordeal completed the job of undoing a Communist plot, which, 
had it succeeded, might have resulted in enormous bloodshed. 

We had discovered not long before that the Reds had printed countless 
leaflets to be distributed on the day before the election. Each leaflet said: 
“Polish Peasant Party people! You are fighting until the hour of the election. 
On the day after the election, we start our open fight.” It was signed WIN-— 
the signature of the underground organization opposing the Coromuniat rule 
of Poland. 

The army units had extensive lists of our people who were to be murdered 
the day after the election. They were to be shot on pretense that they were 
in, contact with the underground that was supposedly about to emerge into the 
open, 
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I was able to expose this plot to the foreign correspondents in time. I made 
certain that the Communists knew 1 was familiar with the plan by inviting 
a certain correspondent who could be counted on to report to them im- 
mediately. He did, and the Communists forthwith called off the plan. 

Sunday, January 19, 1947, will forever remain a black day in Polish history. 
Yet there was glory and hope and stirring valor mixed with the galling story 
of our oflicial downfall as a democracy. 

The millions who weic ordered to vote openly gathered at their factories, 
offices, and other appointed places, and with band music in the air were 
naarched by armed guaids to their polling places. In Warsaw we did not 
worry too much about them. We were content that a host of them would find 
ways and means of overcoming the intimidation. They would find ways of 
voting as their consciences dictated and would know thereafter, even in the 
face of the harder days to come, that they had in this way struck a blow for 
freedom. 

They were commanded to hold their voting slips— all number 3 (bloc)— 
high over their heads as they stood in the long queues in order that their 
guards might see. But many things happened. Hundreds of thousands of 
these courageous people had concealed ballots with Polish, Peasant Party 
numbers on them, and as they approached the ballot boxes, they managed 
to crumple the number 3 slips and insert slips of their own choice into the 
envelopes. The timing of the marches on the polling places went awry, and 
in many places the queues grew so long that the guards lost control. Thou- 
sands of voters fled, as if by signal, and could not be caught and dragged back 
Into line. They came back later in the day and, without supervision, voted 
os they pleased. 

At I p,m;. this had become a nation-wide tactic of those who wished to be 
free; henceforth general orders went out from Communist headquarters in 
Warsaw to separate all number 3 voters from the others and permit them only 
to enter the polling places first. Thb plan worked for a time, but the people 
«oon found ways of frustrating it The number 3 queues began to fill up with 
tltousands of persons who, attesting that they planned to vote for the bloc, 
voted otherwise when once inside. 

The presence of foreign correspondents was troublesome to the Cotn- 
tMists.. $«!CurJty guards were appointed to folbw newspapermen 

t 
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around, and polling places visited by the correspondents were instructed to 
remove armed persons {rom near the ballot boxes to give the appearance of 
"free and unfettered” voting. One correspondent in Ktclce, who managed to 
duck his Security Police guard, was quickly arrested, held for six hours, and 
then released with apologies. No correspondents were permitted to witness the 
tabulation of ballots. 

I cast my own vote in a polling place on Marsvalkowska Street in Warsaw. 
I stood in a queue for two hours, while Communists marched past and spat 
on me. Then one of my friends called several correspondents. When they 
appeared with a cameraman, the Communists faded away, the dooi of the 
polling place opened, and the line began to move. In some areas, where the 
Polish Peasant Party vote ran heavy, the ballot boxes were closed hours in 
advance of the legal closing time. 

Except in extreme cases, non-Communist members of official groups obliged 
to supervise the counting of the votes were dismissed when the polls closed. 
The Communist commissioners had their rigid instructions. For Stalin's bene- 
fit alone they must first make an actual count of the ballots. Then they must 
burn all but a prearranged number of Polish Peasant Party slips and substitute 
bloc slips in their place. 

The Polish Peasant Party svas allowed thirty-six witnesses at the slip count- 
ing in 5,200 polling places. Wincenty Bryja, our representative in one of the 
Warsaw polls, was arrested as he followed the Communist tabulators carrying 
the ballot box dow'n a corridor to the counting room. He was held for fifteen 
minutes, then told he could go on the counting room. When he arrived, he 
instantly accused the Communists of substituting a new ballot box whose slips 
were predominantly marked number 3. When they scored at this, be in- 
formed them that during the long day at the polls he had unobtrusively 
drawn a cross on the legitimate box tvith the stub of a pencil concealed in bis 
hand. The ballot box that now lay before him was unmarked. 

Another Polish Peasant Party witness, Madame Osiejowa, a member of 
parliament, was permitted to follow the box into a Warsaw district's counting 
room. Before the box was opened, the Communists began an obviously bske 
argument and Hst light, la the confusion one of them knocked Madame 
O&iqowa uncon;n;ious with a butt in the stomach. She recovered a balf-hotir 
later, and insisted on returning to her duty. By then the ballots had 41 been 
counted- They were, without variation^ brand new aliiN^ substituted in {ilam 
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of any paper that looked as if it had been carried for hours before being rati- , 

Even after all the intimidation the Polish Peasant Party gained officially 
recognized majorities of from 65 to 85 per cent in the thirty-six polling places 
where our representatives had been permitted to watch the count. In Gniezno, 
one of the three districts in which I personally ran for a seat in the parlia- 
ment, the Polish Peasant Party gained 96 per cent of the votes cast. The 
over-all majority rung up by our party candidates throughout the country— 
a figure that included the extermination of our chances in ten districts — was 
74 per cent. This the Communists were forced to tell Stalin. Terror, murders, 
and intimidation had failed to break the will of our people. 

However, these were the figures for the fifty-two districts that the govern- 
ment released on January 22, 1947 (and which the Gazeta Ludowa was forced 


to print) : 

Total votes cast . 11,413,618* 

Government bloc 327 scats 

Polish Feasant Party ........ 24 seats 

Catholic Labor Party 10 scats 

PSL-Ncw Liberation Party 7 seats 

Others ............ 4 seats 

• Of a total electorate of 12,701,056. 


Six days later the government announced the result of voting for the so- 
called "state lists” and said that the final results would be 394 seats for the 
government bloc, 28 for the Polish Peasant Party, 12 for the Christian Labor 
Party, 7 for the Polish Peasant Party-New Liberation, and 3 scats for the 
Catholic Progressive Party. 

We were given seven days to file our protests with the Commissioner 
General, To back up our protests we had to scour the country once again in 
face of continuous arrests to get the facts. Once more we completed the tre- 
mendous task and were able to present fifty-two district protests and an- 
other one, written in general terms, which painted a complete picture of the 
fraud. We were able to quote the exact outcome of the balloting in many dis- 
tricts from figures obtained from the actual counts. Our fifty-third protest 
demanded that Bzowski declare the entire election invalid. Bzowski was 
obliged by law to submit this protest to the supreme court within seven days 
after its reedpt. He withheld it for months. Instead, the protests went to the 
Security Police. 
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The men who had delivered protests or subsenbed to them \verc arrested, 
cruelly beaten, and ordered to withdraw the accusations. Many who refused 
still remain in prison or are living out what little is left of their lives in forced- 
labor camps. 

I turned over detailed accounts of the frauds to the British and United 
States governments. The United States was the first to reply. Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall’s note .said, in part: 

Reports received from the U.S. Embassy in Pol.tnfi confirmed the fears which 
this Government had expressed that the election would not be free. These reports 
were corroborated by the general tenor of dispatches fiom foreign correspondents 
in Poland. It is clear that the Provisional Government did not confine itself to the 
suppression of the so called ‘underground’ but employed widespread measures of 
coercion and intimidation against democratic elements which were loyal to Poland 
although not partisans of the Government Bloc. 

In these circumstances, the U.S. Government cannot consider that the provisions 
of the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements have been fulfilled. . . . 

The British protest was similar in tone and was expanded in a speech in the 
House of Commons, on February 3, 1947, by Undersecretary for Foreign 
Affairs Mayhew. 

“The powers of the Polish Provisional Government were used to reduce 
to a minimum the vote of those opposed to the Government Bloc,” said May- 
hew, "Opposition lists of candidates in areas covered by twenty-two per cent of 
the electorate were completely suppressed. Candidates’ and voters’ names were 
removed from the lists, candidates were arrested, and many members of the 
armed forces and others were made to vote openly. Other forms of suppression 
were used.” Mayhew added that the British government could not accept the 
elections as fulfillment of the pledges given by the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment to the British, United States, and Soviet governments. "Therefore,” said 
Mayhew, it is to be "assumed that these elections were not a true reflection 
of the will of the Polish people,” 

Whatever the end of the election farce, I must stress that the balloting 
proved the great political maturity and sincere attachment to democratic ideals 
of the Polish nation. This is contrary to assertions often put forward in an 
attempt to explain and justify the electoral abuses perpetrated behind the Iron 
Curtain, 

Polish citizens wanted to express their will legally through the pollinig 
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booth and not by means of revolvers and assaults. These ordinary people, ac- 
customed to German terror, were ready to take all the hardships of attempted 
intimidation for the right to cast their votes according to conscience and 
political creed. Peasant Party members stood up in spite of visits by police 
who arrested them and their wives and sons and daughters. They stood up 
even when deprived of their workshops or their farms. They braved false 
accusations of being in touch with underground gangs or of rendering aid to 
foreign intelligence entirely unknown to them. They knew that witnesses 
could always be found to accuse them, that they might be sentenced to death 
or imprisonment for many years, and that all their property might be con- 
fiscated. They were well asvare that their families might be left without 
homes and without means of livelihood. All these hazards could have been 
avoided simply by leaving the party and making a declaration condemning 
everything they believed and were proud of. They did not quit under fire. 
Can such people really be considered politically immature and not sufficiently 
prepared for democracy? 

I am proud to belong to a nation that during the war knew how to die for 
freedom and in peace knows how to fight legally under such terrifying con- 
ditions for the freedom of man. Could those in the west who appease their 
consciences or try to deny the Soviet terror pass an examination in democracy 
as wdl as my people did in Poland? The wonderful resilience, the patience, 
and the political maturity of my fellow Poles made me feel that I must hold 
out as long as humanly possible despite all difficulties and dangers. 



Chapter Fifteen 

SOVIETIZATION 


We resign from the cabinet but remain 
in parliament 

The new constitution is Communist 
Communists get key posts 
The standard of living goes down 
The economy is nationalised . . . and 
pauperised 


The three PoIi$h Peasant Party members of the old cabinet re- 
signed on the day following the government’s release of the 
election returns. I called on Bierut immediately, however, to 
assure him that our party~though now plainly faced with 
annihilation— would continue to fight for a free nation. 

I officially informed him that we had resigned in protest agaitkst the 
blatantly fixed elections and promised that, so long as we lasted, we would 
bring to bear every legal means of defeating the spurious new partianienc. I 
stressed especially the fact that we did not consider the new parliameiit had 
any authority to change the basic laws of the land. 

In the name of the actual majority that had given us its votes of amfideaoi^ 
I called upon Bierut to release all persons tUegaUy arrested befo» the decUoo, 
to reprieve ail those nndcr death sentence, and to return to Poland the 40^000 
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members of the Home Army who had been arrested and sent to Russian 
prisons in 1945. 

I asked for a reopening of the whole repatriation question. More than a 
million Poles still remained cast of the Cur2on line, including many who 
had not been able to leave the USSR since first being taken there in 1939. 
All repatriation machinery had been stopped, the official reason being that 
the job was completed. But the truth of the matter was that the Russians had 
decided that these people were too anticommunistic to be sent back to Poland. 

I told Bicrut that he and his like had deeply shocked the nation with their 
planned terrorism; that his Communist group was responsible foi the greatest 
wave of anti-Russian feeling in the history of the country; that his illegal use 
of the army as a weapon against the Polish Peasant Party had caused the 
people to recoil in disgust from an organization it had traditionally respected. 
I suggested that he, and the others involved, would one day pay the penalty 
for breaking every international agreement to which they had subscribed. 

Bierut was more or less complaisant, as he was in the first flush of his 
tainted victory and he knew that the obedient new parliament soon would 
rubber-stamp him as President for a seven-year term. He did not have me 
evicted from his office then and there. Instead he said, “I’ll try to smooth out all 
these things." 

Most certainly, however, this was not his plan, nor the plan of those above 
him. The actual plan called for the speeding up of the extermination of all 
opposition in Poland’s political, social, economical, and educational fields. 
An adjunct to the actual plan was the complete control of Polish youth. The 
Reds had found the adult Pole difficuln More attention must now be paid to 
the young. 

The preposterous new parliament met for the first time on February 4, 
1947. Our twenty-eight members, including myself, were present. We at- 
tended because the parliament remained our last platform, the last medium 
through which we could speak to the country and the world. 

We knew that no news accounts that were even faintly critical of the 
government could ever again be printed in Gazeta Ludowa, but we held to a 
diminishing hope that perhaps some of our parliamentary speeches might be 
approved for publication. 

"We came her<^" I said during my continuously interrupted and }eered-at 
ifeedi at die opening session of parliament, “because^ despite the cruel in- 
timidatitm brought to bear upon it, the Polish nation has shown by its attitude 
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... the political maturity of its people. We represent those people! You repre- 
sent only iliat armed handful that sent you to these seats- -the Security 
Police. . . . We feel free and fully representative of the people. You have only 
won the election. We have won a great moral victory. 

“This gathering, which calls itself a parliament, was brought into being 
by a fraudulent election, not by the will of the people. . . . This group thus 
has no right to introduce legislation that will affect the fundamenial rights of 
the citizens. You have no moral right to cliangc the constitution. Our entire 
effort will be directed tow.ird making the life of this gathering as short as 
possible. 

"Because we cannot accept you as a legally elected body, we c.mnot take 
part in the election of the presidium. If by some odd chance one of our mem- 
bers was elected to that body, we would be placed in the position of accepting 
the fraud on which this gathering bases its presence here.” 

As best I could, in view of the roars of derision, I described how and why 
the Polish Peasant Party had joined the Government of National Unity. 
I explained that we remained with it until its end solely because wc con- 
sidered it a duty as servants of the people. I charged the defunct government 
with breaking all domestic and international pledges and told Bierut and his 
followers that I awaited the day of atonement. Along with the other M-P.’s 
I had been supplied with a draft of the new oath of office that the new 
President would take. Picking it up, I read aloud. It was a paraphrase of 
older Polish oaths, but all mention of God had been deleted. 

“During the campaign you printed the picture of the Blessed Virgin on your 
leaflets,” I reminded the Communists. “You distributed among the people 
certain pro-Bloc literature bearing the signatures of priests, some of whom 
died two years ago. But in this new oath you suddenly reveal your true 
nature by eliminating all mention of God. May I then adk to whom the new 
President will be swearing?” 

My speech at the first session of the new parliament was heavily censored 
in the official record. But the Communtsts themselves mentioned a change 
in the oath. The change had been made, the record said, at the suggestion cl 
the three Progressive Catholic MJP.’s. This proved, so the contrcdled pres* 
said, that the parliament was a democratic organisation. Hadn't the will df 
3. members been rect^tuzed by the remainder of the 444? 

On February 5, the second day of Parliament, Bierut was elected President 
by a vote of 4081035. 
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Bierut’s acceptance speech was wildly acclaimed. One can understand why: 
“I accept this appointment as an order to represent the will of the Polish 
people ” the man said. "With my conscience as my guide, I declare that I 
will give all my strength to the task of serving the nation. . . . We have 
created a new life in our country. . . . We must forgive those who did not 
join in the work of rehabilitation, which has been progressing since our re- 
turn to Poland. We must ask others to return to Poland as quickly as possible 
to speed up this work. We must open new schools, print new books . . . and 
unite around the highest oiEcials of our country,” 

The next step of the Communists was to saddle Poland with what came 
to be known as the "Small Constitution,” adopted on February 20, 1947, 

It killed the Constitution of 1921 and officially established the Soviet system 
of government in Poland, The Small Constitution was announced to the 
world press as interim law, which would stand until the constitution itself 
could be rewritten. It still remains the rigid law of the land. 

The Small Constitution created a Supreme Soviet Council, which in 
Poland goes under the name of the “Council of State.” This Council is made 
up of the President, the speaker, the three deputy speakers, and three others 
chosen by the parliament. It controls the budget, the judicial system, the right 
to initiate legislation, the right to approve laws made by the government 
when parliament is not sitting, the size of appropriations for army and police, 
the right to declare war or install martial law, the right to create special 
courts and commissions of an arbitrary type, and significantly, the right to 
declare itself superior to parliamentary supervision. 

We attacked this Council furiously before it came to the vote, but all we 
gained was an empty promise that parliament would follow a so-callcd 
"declaration of the rights of the people” when it got around to the task of 
writing the new constitution that was to supersede the Small Constitution. 

Our heated attacks brought down on us the wrath of a Communist M.P. 
named Edward Ochab. 

"Tou will be wiped out in Poland as the Mensheviks [Socialists who par- 
ticipated in the Kussian revolution and were later liquidated} were wiped 
out!” he atedt. 

This statement was censored from the official record the next day hut 
ftccdljr because of any reason comprehensible to a free nation. The Russian 
4 hdhaasador I-tdiiedev happened to be in parliament that day as a ^eemtot. 
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It was he who ordered the passage stricken out, for it was too early to an- 
nounce a purge, which the Reds had already scheduled. 

The venerable Zygmunt Zulawski rose to his leet to deliver an unforgettable 
speech on the day the Council of State became the supergovernment of Po- 
land. 

“It is twelve years since I last mounted this rostrum,” the sick old fighter 
for human rights declared, scorning those who shouted derision at him. 
"For the first time I now take part, as an indcjiendcnt Socialist, in the debate 
on the declar.ition of the ‘new’ govcinmcnt, which . . . represents tl)c con- 
tinuation of the same political thought that was revealed in Lufilin. 

"Were it not for the ruins which surround me; were it not for the absence 
of my old comradcs-in-arms, Barhcki, Niedzialkowski, Czapinski, Licber' 
man, Piotrowski, Dubois, Zicmifcki, and others; were it not for the knowledge 
that in the meantime a monstrous storm had passed over our heads, I would 
say that nothing had changed here. 

"It is the same chamber, the same compact majority, drunk with power and 
victory, the same ideas, propagated today by the democratic bloc— according 
to which ‘forces of Polish democracy took on themselves all responsibility 
before the nation’— the same commonplace slogans about ‘everything creative 
and healthy in the nation having joined forces within the democratic bloc,' 
the same proud boasts about the achievements of the government in the field 
of Poland's construction and reconstruction. 

"... I was appalled when I learned of Premier Os^bka-MorawskPs 
declaration at Cracow University to the effect that the government must ma 
because there had never been a case of someone holding power to lose elec- 
tions. I very well recall a number of cases in which the governments were 
defeated dt the polls. Prime Minister Moraezewski in 1919 and Pdsudskt in 
1928 lost their elections; Republicans lost in America despite the fact that 
they were in power, the nationalist French government lost in favor of the 
People’s Front; Chancellor von Papen lost in fitvor of Hitler; and now, re- 
cently, Churchill lost in favor of the Labor Party. 

“It is only the totalitarian governments that cannot lose at the polls— bceamitf 
they terrorize the electorate. That is what happened in Italy and in Germany. 
Vour way of organizing trade unions, for instance, does ixa dtfter fnwn the 
manner in which Mr. Ley under Hitler organized German trade unioaa.'* 

From the govemmeat’s side of the chamber a huge Rttssian Gmeml, Pop* 
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lawski, who had been "elected" as a representative o£ the government’s Peasant 
Party, jumped to his feet. 

“Shame on you!" he thundered. “How dare you compare us Poles with 
Hitler!" 

That was too much for me. I jumped up, too, and said, "Sit down, General. 
You haven’t even got the right to be here. And before you make another 
speech in this chamber, learn to speak Polish!” 

Mr. Zulawski continued with his reference to Germany and Ita!y. 

“In the parliaments of those nations the governments had an overwhelming 
majority, regardless of the opinion and the will of the nation. 

“I do not want to invoke any obligations, whether those of Yalta, Moscow, 
or Potsdam, because I hold that every election must be free, honest, and 
clean— otherwise there is no need to hold it at all and to create the fiction of 
a ‘directed’ or a ‘people’s’ democracy.” 

Zulawski went on to cite examples of coercion and fraud in the election, 
"I was not allowed to publish even one single electoral appeal,” Zulawski 
continued. “And what was done to my old friend, Zdanowski? Like myself, 
he wanted to run as an independent candidate. During the occupation he had 
a miraculously narrow escape, by slipping out of the office at the last moment. 
For this the Gestapo arrested his wife. Yet this man was accused in the national 
electoral commission of collaboration vnth the Germans by no other than a 
former member of the WRN [the initials by which the Socialist Party was 
known during the underground fight against Germany]. And the commis* 
sbn ruled that since the leadership of the WRN had ‘opposed the armed 
struggle against the occupying Power,’ it must deprive Zdanowski of his right 
to stand for parliament. 

"You have won. 

“1 have declined in all conscience to participate in this victory, although I 
have been invited to share it. I preferred to put forward my own independent 
list, although 1 knew that it would be defeated. But I could not bring 
myself to associate with the very thing that all my life I have fought 
against. . . 

The speaker soon pounded his gavd. ‘Tour time is upl" he shouted, 
l^utawaki looked at him wearily. 

"I am juat finishing," he said. “I said once in Moscow, during a Kremlin 
and in the presence of hfi:. Stalin, that 2 sincerely wished for friend' 
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ship with the Soviet Union. I must say with regret that this friendship is not 
being helped by statements to the effect that Polish reaction, both legal and 
illegal, did its utmost to win the elections, but that the nation, conscious of its 
aims, would not let itself be terrorized. 

“Just thinkl Mikolajczyk and I arc supposed to represent Polish reaction! 

"Besmirch the good name of Mikolajczyk, even destroy the Polish Peasant 
Party, and still Mikolajczyk’s name will remain in the soul of the peasants— 
this greatest stratum of our nation. It will remain a symbol, in the same way 
as Bojko’s and Witos’s names arc symbols. Mikolajczyk may fall under the 
blows, but . . . supported by the Polish Peasant Party and the peasants, he 
saved the honor of our nation. 

“As for me, I want to defend socialism and its purity, and I want to be a 
living reproach to all those who, despite their promises, obligations, words 
of honor, and even convictions, could not resist the temptation to participate 
in power.” 

Zutawski’s burning words were riddled by the censors when we tried to 
publish them in Gazeta Ludowa. Thus, it became our duty, during the re- 
maining days of that first session of parliament, to repeat each day passages 
of speeches made the day before and censored. I knew it would have been 
suicidal at this time to go openly to the foreign correspondents with our 
troubles. But they were still permitted to attend parliament, and I knew that 
by repeating censored phrases something of the truth about Poland would 
appear in dispatches to outside free newspapers. 

Censorship of the official record became so bold that Mr. Hochfeld, one 
of the wavering Socialist Party M.P.’s, demurred. The Communists in the 
chamber immediately called for a secret caucus with the Socialists. They 
remained behind locked doors for an hour. When they returned to the 
chamber, Hochfeld was the first to speak. White-faced and shaken, he said 
he was withdrawing his earlier complaint. It was the death knell of the 
Socialist Party in the nation. Later Hochfeld was dismissed from the executive 
committee of his party. 

We hammered away heavily for the amnesty and succeeded in altering for 
the better a decree that released all political prisoners serving sentences of 
less than five years. Those with longer sentences had their prison terms cut 
in half. Since the latter constituted the great bulk of the persons in prison, 
the decree didn^t exaedy empty the jails. The Communists, we soon dis- 
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covered, had agreed to the release of those serving less than five years only 
because all Pohsh jails were overcrowded, and they needed cell space for new 
prisoners. We wanted the amnesty to include those members of the Home 
Army imprisoned in Russia, but we never succeeded in repatriating more 
than one-fifth of these. 

When it became apparent that the parliament would consent to reducing 
all death sentences to fifteen years imprisonment, Radkiewicz ordered whole- 
sale executions before the appointed hours. In one province twenty-four men 
were scheduled for quick death. They were taken to a nearby forest under 
heavy guard. A lieutenant of Security Police put revolver bullets through 
the brains of twelve of the men. The twelfth victim, killed at very close range, 
caused the lieutenant to grow hysterical. Blood had leaped like twin fountains 
from the murdered man’s eyes. The heutenant wandered around the scene 
of horror like a man in a dream, crying “What will happen to me now? , . . 
What will happen to me now?” The twelve who remamed alive stood there 
with chins in the air, saying to him, "You are not a Pole. You are but an 
agent of the Soviet. Long hvc Polandl” 

He tan a hand over his sick head, then saw the cold eyes of the guards 
looking at him. He straightened up and one after the other murdered the 
remaining twelve. The last sound in that hideous business, aside from the 
roar of the revolver, was “Long Live Polandl” 

The Polish Peasant Party MP.'s dissented on one section of the amnesty 
order. We demanded that the crime of falsifying the election should be exempt 
from the statute of limitations. Our modon was quickly, even nervously, 
defeated. 

The Polish government announced the line-up of its cabinet to the world 
on February 7, 1547.®* Even the free press of Britain and America took note 
of the “coalition” and the fact that of the twenty-four places assigned eight 
had gone to Socialists, only five to Communists, five to the government's 
Feasant Party, three to Democrats^ two to Christian Laborites, and one to a 
nonparty man. 

In more discerning quarters, however, it was noted that the five announced 
Communist members held the tons of government. Gomulka, the Vice- 
premier and Minster for Western Territories, controlled all administrative 
power in half of the country. Security Minister Radkiewicz controlled the 
The Communist Minister for Industry, Mini^ was in charge of the 
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economic life of the nation. Skrzeszewski controlled the future of the country 
through his Ministry of Education, and Modzelewski could use his Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to align Poland’s diplomacy with Russia’s. 

Communist control did not end there. Rola-Zymierski, head of national 
defense, was a Communist behind his nonparty faijade, and other affiliations 
masked other Communist personalities. The government’s Peasant Party soon 
lost the Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs to Professor Szymanowski, a Com- 
munist who had worked both in Russia and the United States. Osobka- 
Morawski, Socialist stooge for Stalin, controlled the half of the interior that 
did not go to Gomulka. The authority of the Socialist Minister of Finance 
was quickly appropriated by Mine. Swiijtkowski, the Socialist Minister of 
Justice, soon took his orders from his Vice-ministers Chajn, a Communist, and 
Rek, an agent of the Red Police, The Socialist Foreign Trade and Navigation 
Minister Grosfeld’s post was soon consumed by Mine’s office. Vice-ministers 
were predominantly Communist, and openly so. 

Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz and Minister of Labor and Social Welfare 
Rusinek, both professed Socialists, had been abjeedy pro-Communist for the 
past few years. Both were graduates of the Oiwifcim concentration camp 
where, as in other camps, the Nazis had used long-incarcerated Communists as 
spies and trustees in charge of newer prisoners. The Communists became a 
secret aristocracy that ran the camps. A Spanish Communist in Oswifcim first 
saved Cyrankiewicz and Rusinek, then put them in charge of registering, as 
Sutbenschreiber, the countless thousands of victims who were sent there for 
cremation or work. The usual Nazi order was to burn 800 of each 1,000 sent 
to the camp. Cyrankiewicz and Rusinek, taking orders from the Spanish 
Communist, often changed the names so that certain prisoners who had been 
assigned to work were thrown in the ovens, and certain otlicrs destined for 
cremation were saved. 

When he emerged from O-swifcim after the Red Army swept past the camp, 
Rusinek promptly showed a spirit of independence that displeased his libera- 
tors. He was denounced by a Communist named Roman Zambrowski as a 
collaborator with the Germans, Since Zambrowski had the grisly falsified 
Oswigeim dcath-or-work ledgers in his possession, Rusinek quickly became 
a fervent supporter of communism. For the same reason Cyrankiewicz bowed 
with equal alacrity. They dared not do otherwise, for if they had, they could 
easily have been blackmailed as “Hitlerite hangmen." 
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Before the close of its first session, the parliament yielded an additional 
power of attorney to the cabinet to act in its name whenever parliament was 
not in session. Wc of the Polish Peasant Party railed at this, for it made 
parliament little more than a rubber stamp. Our protests were in vain. 

Because of the Yalta pledge we had earnestly hoped that either the United 
States or Britain would use the information we had supplied, and their own 
as well, as a basis for bringing our plight to the attention of the United Nations. 
But America did not act, and Britain's gesture toward Poland was both a 
surprise and a shock. Four men who pretended to be “the cream of the Polish 
judiciary” were invited to tour England. The men invited were Judge 
Bzowski, who had helped steal the election; Waclaw Bareikowski, who 
helped corrupt the Referendum; Vice-minister of Justice Chajn, who was 
teaching men to prosecute political prisoners in a course that took only six 
weeks to complete; and a lawyer named 'Tomorowicz, who was in charge of 
falsifying the vote of the people of Warsaw. 

Embittered Poles made a grim joke of the invitations. “England,” they said, 
"must need advice on how to falsify an election.” 

During the first six months of their complete control of Poland, the Com- 
munists exterminated practically all the independent political, economic, and 
social life of the nation. 

On May i, 1947, Gomulka took advantage of the Marxist holiday to tell the 
Socialist Party’s remaining dissidents that they must give up their political 
identities and merge with the Communists, 

"The time is right to merge the two great workers’ parties, the Communist 
and Socialist," he told his audience. “Common meetings have been called 
throughout the country, and the first item on each agenda will be the merger.” 

His words aroused surprise even among those Socialists who willingly wore 
the Communist yoke, for they had not been told in advance. Throughout the 
country there was manifest Indignation. When protests were lodged at the 
joint meetings, the dissenters were arrested. In a short time the Communists 
had more than thirty thousand Socialists in prison, and the horrors visited 
ttpms them were akin to those directed against the Peasant Party members be- 
iStsre the Section. Top Socialists in the goverximent, explaining the arrests, 
' estplaiaed* "Too many opponunists and reactionaries have joined oar 
hs tdeem months. The party must be purified." And with that they gave 
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their blessing to the terror, Gomulka gave the independent Socialists until 
November, 1947, to strip themselves of all vestiges of independent thought and 
merge. 

He did not have to ivorry about Poland’s other parties. They were little more 
than Communist cells, permitted to exist only to delude the somewhat un- 
interested Western world into thinking that Poland was ruled by a coalition. 

The first meeting of the parliament had dictated the political future of 
Poland. The second, which began in April, 1947, accomplished the economic 
sovietization of the country. 

The willing puppets confirmed the earlier excesses of the Lublin government 
and dutifully added some extra weight to Poland's saddle. 

The Lublin Poles had instituted military courts, had nationalized basic 
industries, and perverted the old democratic dreams of land reform by a pro- 
gram of their own. Most importantly, they had introduced new cuirency and 
seized the personal savings of the Polish people, forcing each citizen to turn 
his savings into government banks. The great bulk of this money was never 
returned. An arbitrary price was set on the new government zlotys, which 
currency was printed in Russia, and each person was permitted to exchange 
what he had for five hundred new zlotys— the equivalent of five dollars. The 
people had no way of knowing how much of the new money had been printed. 
The engraving plates remained in Russia. 

The process of hammering all of Poland down to a lower standard of living 
than it had known in generations was aided by the burning of houses— and 
in some instances, entire villages. It was accelerated by Russian seizure of 
Polish factories and other assets as “war booty." From that part of Poland 
which had been incorporated into the Reich, the Reds removed two synthetic 
oil plants, near Oswifcim and Gliwicc. They also denuded the new western 
territory of its railroads and factories. In Danzig one day I watched three 
floating docks being loaded with Polish machinery and supplies and then 
towed ofif. I have already mentioned our more than one hundred millioja 
dollars a year loss in coal revenues. 

The economic bondage into which the people of Poland were flung soon 
became even more sinister than their political enslavcmcat. The new economic 
laws were installed with a fanfare of propaganda, which emphasized thdtt' 
"progressive” nature, and ignored the earlier pledges that Polaid’s economic 
j, structure would be based on the harmonious cooperation of three systems — 
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State-owned property, the cooperative movement, and private enterprise. The 
peasant holdings, small industries, trade, and artisanship were supposed to be 
part of the latter. 

All pledges, including Stalin’s personal promise to me that Poland's economy 
would never be communized, went by the board in April. Seven crushing 
economic laws turned the people of Poland into a nation of serfs for a state 
which, in turn, paid homage and tribute to Russia. This froze the independ- 
ence in the hearts of the people as the strictly political pressure had been 
unable to do. 

The first of these laws was ostensibly aimed at fighting high prices and 
exorbitant profits. Under this pretext a special commission was formed, headed 
by Zambrowski, vice-chairman of the Council of State, This commission fixed 
prices of all commodities. It assumed the right to confiscate any private 
business, sell the confiscated effects, impose prison sentences up to five years 
and fines of five million zlotys for “profiteering." It also had the right to 
sentence offending shopkeepers and other private owners to two years of 
slave labor without trial. 

This special commission controlled the production and distribution of 
state-owned goods, fixed the profit margins of those private firms to which 
it sold goods, and permitted state-owned shops to undersell private shops, yet 
realize greater profits, A private shoeshop owner, for example, had to appeal 
to this special commission for state-produced shoe supplies. He was told how 
many pairs of shoes he would be permitted to buy at what price, and bis 
selling price was fixed. The bill for the shoes was presented in advance of 
shipment, and he was forced to setde at once. The state, however, sent its first 
shipments of shoes to state-owned shoe stores, which were in competition 
with the private owner, and delivered the private owner’s shoes months 
later. They usually turned out to be “seconds" of poor quality, The private 
dealer’s tied-up money realized no interest during this period. His profits 
were limited to from 5 to 10 per cent. The allowed profits of state-owned 
stores of this type averaged 17 per cent. 

The second law affected business taxes, and another special commission 
was set up with quantities of controllers to carry out the variable provisions of 
the law. This spcdal commission ruled on the standards of living that eadt 
Pole might catry. It ruled that no owner of a private buriness was permitted 
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to realize a profit. All income above and beyond a fixed norm must be turned 
over to the state. 

All decisions were left to individual controllers. A man might produce his 
books and ledgers to prove that he was doing a certain amount of business 
each year, but if the agent of the state decided otherwise, either out of spite 
or ignorance, all moneys beyond the norm he set were confiscated and the 
victim was banished to a labor camp. 

The third law gave Mine full powers to issue or withhold licenses for the 
operation of all private business and industry. This power also included the 
licensing of all technicians seeking employment in private enterprise. A 
graduate electrical engineer, for instance, could not open a business or accept 
a job without a license to do so. His diploma meant nothing without the 
license. 

With this power invested in him Mine then began opening state-owned 
stores, shops, and businesses in competition with their private counterparts 
throughout the country. When state stores failed to draw business away from 
established private firms, the private firms were closed. 

The fourth law was a tax law directed against farmers. It raised all land 
taxes 300 per cent and introduced confiscatory tax levels for larger farm hold- 
ings, A special commission and gangs of controllers naturally went with this 
new law to fight the kulaks. 

Farmers with larger holdings were ordered to pay taxes in grain, a plan 
that deprived the farmer not only of his personal needs and the needs of his 
stock but also kept him from selling his surplus in the markets of his choice. 
The grain was shipped to Russia. Russia then sold it back to Poland at Chicago 
grain market prices. The government sold it in turn to such private sources 
as could afford it or delivered it at cheap prices to its own agencies, The 
farmers originally deprived of the grain were naturally compelled to buy it 
back at stiff prices in order to continue operation of the farms. One can per- 
haps sense their rage when they repeatedly read in the controlled press that 
Russia was generously "providing grain for needy Poland.” 

The same controlled press did everything in its power to ignore UNRRA 
aid, for any attention drawn to that aid might cause the people to know that 
the United States and Britain— whom they were being instructed to hate— 
wetc supplying most UNRRA supplies. UNRRA, while it lastedi was stn* 
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pendous. Its dollar value o£ $474,500,000 was five times as much as the govern- 
ment budget for the period. It amounted to 1 54 pounds of aid per family per 
day. It meant the equivalent of about a dollar a day — by Polish standards — 
for every man, woman, and child in the country. Without UNRRA and the 
unQagging determination of the Polish people to rebuild even a country 
dominated by a despotic alien rule, Poland would have perished. 

Yet when UNRRA was forced to suspend operations, the Red press of 
Poland charged the United States with attempting to “make slaves of our 
people through starvation.” All articles denounced the United States for send- 
ing aid for the rehabilitation of Germany and “for starving the Poles.” 

The fifth law was passed to kill Poland’s traditionally democratic coopera- 
tives. As the reader knows, the purpose of a cooperative is to increase the 
buying power of small consumers, who band together to produce the goods 
they need and thus reduce distribution and consumer costs. The Communists 
declared, however, that the need for cooperatives had disappeared from Poland 
with the installation of “justice" and the extermination of “capitalistic monopo- 
lies and profiteers." The cooperative stores, the Communists decreed, must 
distribute state-produced goods at fixed prices. Security Police arrested all 
cooperatives’ managers, employees, and shareholders who raised open objec- 
tions, and Communists were installed in all managerial positions. The entire 
cooperative movement thus became a tool of the state, its promised inde- 
pendence obliterated. All financial resources, carefully built through the years, 
were thereafter exploited. 

The sixth law destroyed labor unions in Poland. It declared that sbcc 
Poland was now a people's democracy, the traditional function of the unions 
to protect members against exploitation by management had disappeared. It 
went on to state that industry, now almost completely state owned, belonged 
to tbe workers. The workers now had the "voluntary" duty of increasing 
production for their own good and for the general good of the country. 
Strikes were declared unconstitutional, as there were no longer any capitalistic 
bossato stifice against. Strikes thereafter must be considered acts of sabotage 
against the state. The law and its apologists pointed out that wages would 
necessarily be low for a conaderable period of time because of the previous 
yeans of capitalistic explmtation of Polish industry. However, the worker was 
«Mtted that his children would find a richer life. The worker was "frozen’* 
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in his job by a clause that installed political commissars in each plant. A 
worker could resign, but if he did, he would not be permitted to find work of 
a similar nature in other parts of the country. Each political commissar in 
each factory was supplied with the names of all those who had resigned. It 
was further established that any person who left his work forfeited his 
right to a food-ration card. He also forfeited his right to be housed. 

Workers quickly discovered what awaited them if they struck. In L6dz, 
shortly after the labor law went into effect, a military tribunal sentenced a 
textile worker named Tadeusz Borowicc to ten years in prison for agitating 
a strike in a state-owned plant. The strike— in protest against rotten soup 
served to the workers during their so-called “free meal’ —spread to seventeen 
other factories and plants owned by the state. Boiowiec was held responsible 
for a loss of 29,146 work hours. 

The seventh law set up a special commission in charge of housing. The 
commission was given the right to evict all “undesirables” from their homes or 
rooms and the right to decide just who and how many must live in the avail- 
able living space. Rents were frozen at prewar levels, but the change in the 
value of a zloty had been enormous, and this worked vast hardship for land- 
lords. It was possible in prewar Poland to rent a room for two hundred 
zlotys a month. When the law went into effect, the zloty had so declined in 
value that two hundred of them would purchase only a pack of cigarettes. 
Landlords were permitted to take no profits, but the law demanded that they 
make all repairs to their property. They no longer were given the right to 
choose tenants. The tenants simply appeared at their establishments^ armed 
with licenses to move in. Ownership, burdened with these tremendous tt- 
sponsibilitics, became a mocking formality. 

One might naturally expect that under this type of economic yoke the 
state-owned industries would show a large profit, Such industries and busi- 
nesses derived capital from the government, from state-owned banks, and 
insurance companies. The state was not required to pay for industries it 
absorbed, nor for land on which it built new plants. Private enterprises that 
were seized with all equipment and stores were enlarged or reconstructed with 
funds provided by a special state budget. State-owned industries took raw 
materials from government reserves without payment. They appropriated 
much of the 50-fflillion'dollar loan of machinery and other stores that had 
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been sent to Poland by the United States. They seized all machinery and gear 
that UNRRA had delivered. Material produced at slave-labor wages was 
often sold at high prices to private enterprise. 

Despite all these advantages the Polish government showed heavy deficits 
in the state-owned industries during 1947. 

Its estimated income from all sources through that year was, in round 
figures, 174 billion zlotys. Nationalized industries, which should have pro- 
duced the bulk of this when one considers the compulsions, provided only 
38 billion zlotys. Of this 38 billion, some 14 billion had been wrung from the 
sugar industry. Farmers were forced to sell their beets at ruinous prices; the 
state-owned refineries sold the final product at exorbitant prices. Ludicrously, 
the state got more Income from cigarettes, spirits, and matches— 47 billion 
zlotys — than it derived from an industry forced to operate on totalitarian 
principles. As a matter of fact, even the somewhat proudly announced 38 
billion income from industry was a fiction. Opposed to it was a deficit of 
84 billion zlotys, which represented the subsidy from the state budget for 
specially priced food sold to workers and employees of state-owned industries. 

Another deficit of nearly 4 billion zlotys was listed officially as funds “cover- 
ing losses in certain industries.” Coal and steel, which should have provided 
great profits, were among the heavy contributors to the deficit. 

The 1947 budget provided 2 billion zlotys for the support of government- 
bloc political activities and the payment of salaries to the Communist leaders 
and deputies within the bloc parties. In addition to this sponsorship money, 
obedient politicians were granted special concessions for the purchase of their 
needs and luxuries. They could, for instance, buy an American Chevrolet for 
600,000 zlotys, though the cost to a less favored person was 1,200,000— assuming 
that he had permission to buy the car. 

The greatest drain on the budget, by far, was that of the army and the 
Security Police, The army was given 25 billion zlotys for 1947 and the Security 
Police 17 billion, a total of nearly 43 billion for the job of policing the people. 
Actually, the Security Police budget did not include the figure for operating 
its military units. That figure wsa placed in the army totals, a bit of book- 
keeping that kept from the eyes of the Western world the terrible fact that 
the Security Police, operated by the NKVD, was the foremost robber of 
Polish income. Together, the army and Security Police budgets amounted to 
iSi per iHent of the total national budget 
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The 1947 Polish budget made note of the fact that there were 80,000 teachers 
on the public pay roll. But it neglected to add that there were 90,000 members 
of the Security Police (out of a total of 300,000 names on the public pay roll) 
and that these go, 000 did not include those classified in the military units of 
the organization and the ORMO mihtia. The full personnel of the Security 
Police totaled 230,000 men, in addition to 120,000 members of the ORMO— 
both armed and subsidized at public expense. 

By the end of 1947 about one in every three openly acknowledged govern- 
ment employees was engaged in police work. 

The final eficct of the laws passed by the April session of the parliament 
was this: 

The state now controlled every “right" of the worker to work, cat, and be 
housed, as well as the size of his starvation wages. 

It controlled the right of private enterprise to exist, regulated the amount 
of business and profits, and controlled the power of confiscation. 

It introduced harsh licensing into all professional, technological, and artistic 
fields. A teacher could not find employment unless appointed after a senes 
of “loyalty” tests. Actors, for instance, could work only for state-owned 
theaters or film companies. Journahsts must assure the state of their loyalty 
before being accepted for positions on newspapers. Novels and special articles 
must be submitted for censorship. Writers must also appeal to the govern- 
ment for paper. 

The state controlled the farmer through taxation, seizure of his products, 
and the compulsion to seek licenses before buying or selling property. The 
imposition of Soviet-style land reforms added an extra burden to the farmer, 
though the Communist press hailed the agrarian changes as an example of 
inherent interest in the welfare of the peasant. 

Before the war Poland’s arable land amounted to 18,500,000 hectares (about 
46 million acres). There were 3,196,000 farms, 82 per cent of them owned by 
small farmers. Of the 3,196,000 farms, only 14,700 were larger than 50 hectares. 
Some 2,611,900 farms had fewer than 10 hectares. 

The Lublin government seized 3,111,745 hectares from the larger land- 
owners, This figure included 980,451 hectares of forest. That left 2,131,284 
hectares for land reform. Of this latter figure, 4^,614 hectares were turned 
over to schools of agriculture, experimental work, and Communist Self-help 
peasant organizations. From the day the land began to be divided until May 
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12, 1947, some 221,354 existing farms received 390,455 hectares of new land, 
and 157,967 new farms were created out of 734,562 hectares. 

That was the extent of Communist land reform on prewar Polish territory. 
The new farms averaged three hectares each, or as the expression of the 
farmers had it, “Too small to live on but too large to permit us to die imme- 
diately.” The actual reform was very minor. The agricultural structuic of old 
Poland remained about the same. Only the number of small farms increased. 
The standard of living on all farms was beaten down. New and old farm- 
ers were unable to buy tools and were virtually forbidden to build new 
structures. The stale controlled all machine sales and building supplies— and 
had other uses for them. 

In the new western territory, the Communists refused to break up the large 
Juniper estates. They ruled that these must remain as they were for the 
eventual establishment on them of “grain factories.” Today the state is oper- 
ating 4,200 of these "factories." Each is identical with the Russian type of 
sovkhoz, where the farmer is only an employee of the state. In this same area of 
Poland, the Red Army continues to administer about 800,000 hectares in the 
sovkhoz manner. 

Other prewar Junker estates were not divided. Polish families repatriated 
from the east were placed on these estates, which are run as cooperatives, and 
told that this land would be divided among them within five years. One can 
be sure, however, that the progress of communization within Poland will 
cause the government to break its promise. Each estate eventually will be- 
come identical to the Russian kolkhoz, or collective. 

As for the independent farmers in the west, their doom has been sealed 
by a long-range Communist plan that has forced sometimes as many as five 
families to live on a farm normally capable of supporting only one. 

The Communists arc certain that their over-all campaign against the in- 
dependent farmer, both in old Poland and in the west, will eventually force 
these people to ask for collectivization in order to survive. This has already 
been done in Communist Bulgaria, where farmers have “voluntarily” adopted 
die collective system. In Poland the propaganda of the Communist youth 
movesnent looks in this direction. 

Ifl short, the land-reform policy, along with the economic exploitation and 
the cooHscatory fdiases of the tax program directed against the kulaks, Is 
«t destroying all self-sufficient farms. This is the ultimate proof that 
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Polish agriculture can face no future except complete sovietization as long 
as the Communists remain in power. The plan is to hammer down the aver- 
age standard of living, kill all self-confidence, morale, and independence. 

For further confirmation of the sovietization of Poland’s entire economy 
one needs only to turn to an article in the May, 1947, issue of Neu/ Ways 
{^Nowe Drogt). It was written by the master architect of Poland’s economic 
slavery, Mine: 

Marxism must be regarded as the highest level of Socialization. Under it, all 
means of production must be State-owned. The highest level of socialization and 
its only real aim is the nationalization of ail means of production. 

We will convert all remaining capitalism in Poland to “State Capitalism.’’ The 
industry and trade which now includes some socialism we will turn into real social- 
ism. Only then will we be able to say we have finished the building of the People’s 
Democratic Poland. 



Chapter Sixteen 

THE TIQHTENINO VISE 


1 am ''in league with the underground” 

The sinister plot 

Communists sti%e the youth 

The Church ts attacked 

Erosion of the soul 


The political aftd economic bondage of Poland was now a hard 
reality. Wc who still maintained our right to speak in parlia- 
ment attacked the treachery with all our remaining force. One 
after another, the Peasant Party’s M.P.’s spoke in the final hours 
of the second session of the parliament. Wc pulled no punches. 

In. my own remarks I slashed at the new economic laws and the methods 
by which they and the political purges would be visited upon the people. 

”You believe that your terror and propaganda have annihilated us,” I said 
to the government side of the chamber. “But you have annihilated only in- 
dividuals. You will never be able to wipe out the huge ideological movement 
that is so violently opposed to you and your methods. 

“By your methods you have thwarted the reconstruction of Poland and 
have done much to crush the creative spirit of the people. You have brought 
only chaos and tears to the Polish people. I demand of you— especially you 
who sUH arc, and fee! like, Poles— cease this terror. Turn hatred into love, 
intolerance into freedom, your so<alled "people’s democracy” into a true 
dmocracy. 1 warn you to remember that you are not only responsible to the 
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judgment of history, you arc responsible to the people of Poland today. One 
day you will have to pay for your crimes.” 

I was opposed, in rebuttal, by General Paszkicwicz, who had been 
“elected,” as the expression had it, by the government’s Peasant Party. He 
was a man who had held a desk job with the Polish forces in the Middle East 
and in England. After the war he returned to Poland and sought a position 
under the Communists. 

He volunteered to take over the command of an infantry division in eastern 
Poland. This division worked closely with Red Army units stationed on 
Polish soil under the command of Russian General Kiniewicz. The joint 
operations were ostensibly directed against “bandits.” The true purpose of 
General Paszkiewicz’s command was not to fight lawlessness but to support 
it by attacks on all Poles who continued to believe in the independence of 
Poland and the pledges of the Allies. 

General Paszkicwicz launched into a vitriolic attack on me personally, call- 
ing me a “foreign spy” and “an operative of the criminal underground, which 
is composed of Polish Peasant Party men and Germans.” He added that he had 
seen evidence in Bialystok of this alleged union of our party members with 
Germans— “with my own eyes.” 

Our members rose as a man in the chamber to protest against this provoca- 
tion, and Speaker Kowalski ordered Banezyk and several others removed. I 
made no scene at this time, for I had detected an interesting, if sinister, new 
note in the tone of the rebuttal. What had been inclined to be half-said, or 
hinted at, was now coming into the open. This kind of attack could only mean 
that my days were now plainly numbered. 

When the General ran out of vilifications, I rose and made what were 
destined to be my last remarks in the chamber. 

“This man who has just spoken has no moral right to open his mouth in 
this chamber,” I said. "Let me acquaint you with some of his background. 
In 1937 when I was leading the peasant strike against the totalitarian regime 
of Beck, he commanded army units and arrested and maltreated peasants 
on the charge that they were Communists. 

“Today this person pretends to represent the Polish peasant. He spoke 
of Bialystok. I call to your attention what be, in union with forces of the 
Red Army, has done to the peasants of that area. He destroyed entire villages, 
sentenced to death without trial a great number of innocent Poles, On one 
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occasion he arrested a number of men who had served as officers of our 
glorious Home Army and had distinguished themselves in the immortal fight 
against the Nazi invaders. He ordered them shot on the spot. They spat at 
him as the guns of the murderers were aimed at them, and they shouted a 
reminder to him that it was appropriate that he should bear the same name 
as the Russian general who butchered so many of our people in the nineteenth 
century. 

"This man accuses me of collaborating with Germans in the formation of 
an underground. That is an affront to all Poles now fighting for their freedom. 
He repeats this charge even though he is sitting now on a side of the chamber 
that abounds with Germans, former Gestapo men, and Hitler agents, now 
being used by the Communists to crush the Polish people.” 

In a drowning, hostile roar, and above Speaker Kowalski's demands that 
I desist, I read off a long list of names of former Nazis now serving not only 
as officials of the Communist Party but also as Security Police officers. 

Then 1 sat down and knew that this was the beginning of the end. I had 
burned my last bridge behind me. I knew it. Black clouds completely and 
ominously overshadowed our little group. 

In addition to reviewing in my own mind the events of the second parlk' 
ment, I pondered over the other pressures brought to bear on freedom in the 
country and the manner in which Poland was being ruthlessly prepared for 
World War III— which Russia intends to wage against civilization. 

That world war, for it can be called nothing but that, was announced in 
Poland by Radkiewicz in April, 1947, at a- secret mcedng of Security Police 
officers and Communist officials in Lodi. 

Before he spoke, it was a criminal offense for a Pole to mention the possibility 
' of World War III. Thereafter, Poles— as well as others living behind the Iron 
, Curtain— were encouraged to speak of the coming conflict. A new line of 
■f propaganda had been ordered by Moscow. 

'There will be a war with the west” Radkiewicz told the assembly. "It will 
^ won by the USSR. Of that there must be no doubt. First, we must indoc- 
fcinate the people of Poland for that war. 

ro "They must be told that American capitalists want to rule the world. They 
pprsc be told that these capitalists fear the economic collapse of the United 
SniitM and tKat in nrrlw ir. ........ — .. — jj-Qpjjg tJiey havc forced their gov* 
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crnment into a policy of world-wide imperialism so that a war will result. 

“In Poland we must quickly prepare for that war by liquidating the Peasant 
Party and the remnants of independent thought in the Socialist Party. We 
trust the top Socialist officials. They are our men. But the dissenting rank and 
file must be crushed. Polish youth must be prepared and trained.” 

Sitting there in the insulting clamor of the chamber, I recalled that important 
steps had already been taken to seize the nation’s youth. 

In January, 1947, the government had established what it called a “Special 
Commission for Discipline,” to operate in Polish high schools and univer- 
sities. Principals of high schools weie promptly deprived of their traditional 
rights to expel those who failed in their studies or created havoc. The special 
commission assumed the right of expulsion and directed it chiefly against 
those students who refused to join the Communist youth movement. 

The state became the only administrative force in the universities; freedom 
and independence of all Polish universities was killed. 

All high school students wishing to continue their studies in universities 
were sent before a special board, appointed by Skrzeszewski, Minister of 
Education, for a test of their political knowledge. No teacher was allowed to 
judge his own students. To pass the tests a student had to be adept at de- 
nouncing me. Such questions as “If you saw both Stalin and Mikolajezyk 
drowning, and you were a good swimmer, which one would you save.?" were 
asked of them. They were forced to hail Stalin as “the greatest man in the 
world” and Bierut as “the greatest man in Poland.” 

Many boys and girls who successfully passed these “examinations” came to 
me or wrote to me to assure me that the questions were ludicrous and that 
they had professed an abiding interest in communism only in order to be able 
to continue their studies. I could not share their laughter. They had had to lie 
to further themselves. There would have to be other lies at other times, and 
each lie would be easier to utter than the last. 

Students who were more independent financially and desired to go to 
universities of their choice found mountainous obstacles in their way. It was 
no longer possible to find lodging in a university town without a permit from 
the special commission on housmg. Students had to submit to loyalty tests of 
various types. They had to lie to get living quarters. 

By Match, 1947, the Communists had already secured a grim hold on the 
Polish peasant youth. The Reds replaced the existing system of agricultural 
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education with a system of their own. A Russian colonel was placed in the 
Ministry of Agriculture. He began to conscript all Polish peasant youths be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one into military units, which posed as 
groups being instructed in both military and agricultural training. 

Out of this grew a broader piogram called "Service to the Country,” which 
became the law of the land. Under this program all boys and girls from all 
classes of life in Poland are similarly trained. Some boys arc taken from 
their schools and homes and placed in special work units, similar to Hitler’s 
Todt organization. All are politically trained by Communist instructors and 
physically prepared for military service. When the young men have com- 
pleted preliminary training, they are conscripted into the army until they 
are twenty-three. Girls trained under the Service to die Country program 
are also instructed in the use of arms. They are schooled to become military 
police and to engage in infantry maneuvers — just as are their Soviet sisters. 

To these millions of young people — cannon fodder for the next war — are 
added adults, up to the age of thirty, who far one reason or another have had 
no previous military training. 

The youth of Poland has been given new books. Some of the new history 
books begin with the reign of Peter the Great. Even the propaganda-ridden 
textbooks ordered for the schools by the Provisional Government have been 
replaced by ones of stronger Soviet tones. 

Not all of Poland’s youth is getting the new education. There were 600, ooo 
Polish children of school age who were not attending school in 1947. More 
than 3,600 schools were without teachers. Of the country’s 90,344 schools, 
11,282 were of the one-room variety with a single teacher for as many as 400 
students of all ages. In spite of the lack of facilities a large proportion of the 
educational budget went in 1947 to the establishment of loyalty boards and 
fpr the payment of instructors in military and political tactics. 

During the same year the Communists prepared for the merging of all 
youth organizations into one Communist youth movement. For the interim 
period they placed Communists in charge of those organizations, which were 
permitted to retain their traditional names in order to make an impression on 
the Western Powers. 

The young as well as the old in Poland have been hit by the open fight 
on, the Catholic Church. This fight had been carried on su^ rosa during the 
esfty days d the Communist visitations. Priests had been placed on trial and 
ahmetimes sentenced bo death as saboteurs, but such steps were taken gingerly. 
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and little or no publicity was permitted to prevent alarming the people. 

Censorship of Catholic documents and dogma soon became the rule. For 
instance, we were not permitted to print in the election-eve issue of Gazeta 
Ltidowa all of a pastoral letter in which the bishops of Poland commented on 
the coming election. Stricken out were such passages as: 

"Catholics may not belong to organizations . . . whose principles conflict 
with Christian teaching or whose deeds and functions aim in reality at up- 
setting Christian ethics. . . . Catholics may vote only for such peisons, elec- 
toral lists, and programs that are not opposed to Catholic teaching and moral- 
ity. . . . Modern states wish to be omnipotent. And although some of them 
consider themselves democratic, they move in their aspirations so far that 
they do not recognize any other force beside themselves, not even the voice 
of the community nor any moral authority — not even the authority of God." 

More than ninety per cent of the people of Poland are Catholic, and the 
Church has naturally played a leading role in the life of the land. Two priests, 
Fathers Wawrzyniak and Blizinski, brought the cooperative movement to 
Poland at the end of the nineteenth century. The cooperatives, embracing 
nearly every aspect of Polish life, developed Polish agriculture, created Polish 
industry, and bought more land and settled more farmers than the heavily 
subsidized German colonization commission was able to do during the long 
years of German control before World War I. The aim of the priests, who 
were the cooperative pioneers, was to gain economic independence for Poles 
as a prelude to political independence. When Bismarck attempted to stamp 
out Polish culture by forbidding even the priests to deliver their sermons in 
Polish, the Church stood by the people and enabled them to win their Kulittr- 
}{ampf. During World War II the Church was extremely active in the fight 
for Polish independence. The bravery of priests during the occupation by the 
Nazis was unquestioned. Many were murdered. Many served with distinc- 
tion in the underground and the Home Army. Cardinal Sapicha courageously 
resisted Governor General Frank in Cracow, took an active role in all relief 
work, and became deeply loved by the people. 

Manifestations of Catholic faith grew as the Communist terror increased 
in Poland after 1945. More than a million and a half pilgrims gathered at the 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin in Czfstochowa late in the summer of 1946, but 
news of such expressions of faith was censored. Both Polish cardinals, Hlond 
and Sapicha, were attacked in the controlled press, and their names were 
dragged into trials of alleged members of the criminal underground. When 
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a delegation of Catholic educators called on Communist Minister of Education 
Skrzeszewski to complain, Skrzeszcwski cried out: 

“The youth must be educated not only from a government point of view, 
but they must become Communists as well. I am aiming for this, and 1 will 
do this. If I don’t succeed I will call for the help of the Secuiity Police.” 

Catholic periodicals were often refused licenses to operate. Those that were 
permitted to publish saw their circulations clipped by the refusal of the 
government to provide ample newsprint. Unsigned letters to the editor de- 
faming the Church appeared more frequently in the Communist press. 

Cardinal Hlond finally spoke through a memorable pastoral letter, which 
was read from all the pulpits in Poland. In the frankest terms the Cardinal 
accused the Communists of introducing godless education. He warned them 
of the disasters that had followed Hitler’s atheistic training of the German 
youth. He charged them with demoralizing the spirit of the people and 
Polish family life by expelling workers from their jobs for political reasons 
and said flady that additional working hours were being arranged in certain 
areas in order to make workers miss Sunday Mass. 

The entire pastoral letter was censored from Gazeta Ludowa. When we 
telephoned the censor, he barked: 

“For the time being 1 cannot stop the reading of such letters in the churches. 
But I’m sure the time will come when I’ll be able to do something about that." 

Within the next three days, every priest in Poland who had read the 
Cardinal’s letter was approached by Security Police officers. Each was ordered 
to make a statement on three points: (i) Is there a Hitler school in your 
parish ? (a) Who in your parish has been expelled from work for political 
reasons and by whom ? ( 3 ) Who has been forced to work on Sundays during 
services in your parish? 

The queries had been artfully framed. The hrst question was expected to 
bring an obvious negative answer, which could be used by the Communists as 
proof that the priests had repudiated the Cardinal. Cardinal Hlond denounced 
godless educatbn. He did not say that the Polish youth were educated in 
Hitler schools. By mestns of the second question, the Reds hoped to gain the 
Itamea of discharged workers, after which they would order those who had 
Bred them to state that the men and women had been dismissed for in- 
oattpetence, not for politial reasons. Military courts could then sentence the 
psdNbi ifx "spreading false rumors” The third question was phrased in 
tZfxfOf whereas the Cardinal had been specific. It was true that people 
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employed in Warsaw were ordered to perform extra work on Sunday morn- 
ings. It had been customary to release them each Sunday morning at eleven. 
When the Communists noticed that many went immediately to mass, the 
Sunday workday was extended to two in the afternoon. 

The Communists planned to publish only the replies of those priests with 
parishes in regions where there was no extra Sunday work. 

The questioned priests all refused to answer. They refused, most of them 
said, because they did not feel it appropriate to comment on a pastoral mes- 
sage. Thus, the Communist plan to blame the Church and the Cardinal 
failed. 

The propaganda against Cardinal Hlond and the Church in general was 
soon stepped up, and millions of Poles faced the bleak prospect of being 
deprived of the last source of comfort in the country— the last haven in which 
they could hear the love of man and God preached, not the hatred of both. 

It was at this time that the raging question in Poland became; “How long 
will it take them to communize us completely ?” 

If I had been asked that question, I would have replied that I felt certain 
Poland would never give up the fight for freedom, even if that fight meant 
the death of the nation. But the spiritual aspect of the oppressed soul and the 
length of its life baffled and amazed me then — and still docs. 

If I had been asked the question: “How long can a nation survive the erosion 
of its soul.?” I would have spoken of the professor who, at Communist com- 
mand, must denounce his colleagues in public, even though he knows his 
colleagues are innocent. I would have spoken of the child who is taught to 
spy on his parents; of the student who must lie to further his education, cor- 
rupt as that education is; of the worker who must lie to keep his job and 
support his family; of the teacher who must teach what he does not believe, 
I would have thought of the member of an independent political party, forced 
to denounce his beliefs and his leaders. I would have thought of democratic 
political leaders who were arrested, tortured, forced to confess that they— 
who had defended freedom— were traitors to their people and to the nation. 

The spirit somehow lives on; the flame is covered but docs not die. In Soviet 
Russia the people must lie to live. They dare not look eye to eye for fear of 
betraying their feelings. For the eyes arc the mirror of the soul. Poland will 
live as long as the Poles can look at one another. These gaunt Polish eyes 
speak what their* lips cannot utter. 



Chaper Seventeen 

THE FINAL STRAWS 


The secret government 
Russians pull the strings 
The armed might of the police 
Life under terror 
I learn of my coming' death 
1 decide to flee 


In 1948 Poland’s secret government is headed by a man few 
Poles have ever seen — the Russian General Malinov. His name 
has never appeared in a Polish newspaper. He has never made a 
public appearance in Poland. He towers above all other of- 
ficials— public or secret — including Russian Ambassador Le- 
biedev and Lebiedev’s own master in the Embassy, an NKVD man named 
Jakovlev, who operates under the title of First Secretary. 

Below Malinov in the secret government of Poland arc, in the order named, 
Jakdb Berman, Roman Zambrowski, Hilary Mine, Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
Boleslaw Bierut, and Jdzef Cyrankiewicz. 

Berman's official position is Vice-minister in the office of the Prime Minis- 
tw. He controls Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz, the Foreign Office, and all 
political parties, as well as censorship, broadcasting, press, and publicity. 
’ hat his personal representative in every political party, in every trade 
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union, agricultural organization, and youth organization. Through his wife 
he also runs the Ministry of Health. On his desk aic direct phones to the 
Kremlin offices of Zhdanov, chief of the Politburo and to Molotov. 

He is a soft-spoken man, but his temper is tempestuous when aroused. 
He received his political education in Moscow at the People’s Military Po- 
litical Academy of the Red Army. His best-known work is a ticatise entitled 
"The Communist Party and the Problems of War,” written in 1928. In this 
he attempts to prove the validity of Stalin’s politico-military doctrine and the 
errors and heresies of the trends advocated by Stalin’s opponents. 

Jakdb Berman was arrested in Poland in 1937 and sentenced to three years 
for conspiracy against the state. His trial revealed that he was a high-ranking 
Comintern agent. Released, he went back to Russia and stayed there through 
the war. 

Roman Zambrowski’s official post is that of Deputy Speaker and member 
of the Council of State. In addition he heads up the political education of 
the citizen militia, the ORMO. As chief of the special commission for prosecu- 
tion of embezzlement, fraud and economic sabotage, he is authorized to send 
any Pole to a labor camp for two years without trial and to confiscate the ac- 
cused's property. He may lodge fines up to five million zlotys, cancel all 
licenses within private industry, all ration and housing rights within the 
worker class. Like most others in the secret government, he is a Russian 
citizen and was completely unknown in Poland before his arrival there in 
1945. His phone wires reach direct to Zhdanov. His real name is Nusbaum. 
He served in the Red Army from 1941 to 1943 and was chief of the board of 
political education in Berling's division in Russia. 

Hilary Mine, Minister of Trade and Industry, chairman of the economic 
committee of the cabinet, which includes the central planning board, rules 
the entire economic life of Poland. He takes his orders from G. M. Malenkov, 
the commissar of Russia’s own economy. Mine is a well-educated man who 
studied law and economics in France. He was deported from that country 
in 1928 as an undesirable alien. He had been active in Communist ranks 
there. He continued his work in communistic circles in Poland, and when the 
Red Army entered eastern Poland in September, 1939, he immediately re- 
vealed himself to its political officials and was given a chair at Samarkand 
University. He remained in Russia throughout the war. 

Wladyi^aw Gomulka, next in authority in the secret government, is, in 
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addition to being Vice-premier and Minister for the western territories, the 
secretary general of the Communist Party m Poland. Millions in the western 
areas, “Gomulka’s Kingdom," exist only on sufferance of this partly deranged 
man. He was born in Poland, worked as a plumber in the oil refineries in 
southern Poland, became the Communist agent in the Union of Chemical 
Workers, and underwent imprisonment for conspiring against the state. 
When the Red Army entered Poland he moved into the USSR. His wife’s 
uncle was Unschlicht, a prominent political commissar in Russia. Gomuika’s 
insane rages, when Poles did not immediately bow to his will, have become 
well known. As is normal for his kind, he lives in mortal fear of reprisal. 
When he moves around Warsaw he goes in a nine-car entourage in order that 
no one will know in which car he is riding. 

Bierut I have dealt with earlier. As President, he controls the Council of 
State, which sits atop the parliament and rules all people’s councils down to 
that of the lowest village of the land. 

jdzef Cyrankiewicz, who is portrayed to the world as the Socialist Prime 
Minister of Poland, is the lowest member of the secret government. This 
government meets once a week with General Malinov to receive new orders 
from Russia and to consider proposals that reach it from the Polish Politburo 
|ust below. The supergovernment then funnels its decisions down to the 
cabinet, parliament, national councils, workers organizations, cooperatives, 
agricultural associations, and youth movements. 

In 194S the Polish Politburo is made up of Gomulka, Berman, Zambrowski, 
Mine, Bierut, Radkiewicz, Marian Spychalski, political chief of the army; 
Edward Ochab, in charge of discipline within the Communist Party ; Zygmunt 
Modzelewski, the Foreign Minister; Zenon Kliszko, Communist parliamen- 
tary whip; Stefan J^drychowski, economic controller of the Communist 
Party and former ambassador to France, Minister of Foreign Trade and (dur- 
bg the war) a member of the Supreme Soviet Council; and General Alck- 
aander Zawadzki, Governor of Katowice and former Red Army general. 
Besides these, there are two Politburo deputies. The first deputy is a man 
luttned Gntdberg who calls himsdf £ore}sza. He is chairman of "The 
Reader*'’ {CxytelnilO, under which alt newspapers and publishing houses 
eipeate, (Btwtqsza ia blood brother to Rozanski, who is a colonel in the 
^soBflly Police and chief of its political department.) The other deputy is 
/ '|f^ ^ hfJP. in control of the education of Poland’; youth. 

echelon of power b Poland » the thirty-man central committee 
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of the Communist Party, composed in the main of the men mentioned above. 

Its various subcommittees correspond to every publicly announced Polish 
ministry and organization. The subcommittees send suggestions to the central 
committee itself, which in turn delivers them to the Politburo, which submits 
them to the secret government, which gives the orders. One of the subcommit- 
tees of the central committee of the Communist Party controls special murders 
not in the realm of regular Security Police murdering. 

The head of the Security Police is Radkiewicz, born in a village in the 
Pripet Marshes. He is in constant contact with Laventry Beria, chief of the 
Russian secret police. Radkiewicz became a Communist thug at an early 
age, went to Russia in 1932, and became an NKVD officer. He returned to 
Poland with the Lublin Committee as the announced head of the force that 
was to turn Poland into a police state. He now commands 230,000 men in the 
Security Police. Of these, 90,000 arc stationed in offices throughout the 
country. Of the remainder, 100,000 arc in barracks as formal military units. 
The other 40,000 are the plainclothesmen of the force. Radkiewicz is also in 
charge of the ORMO's 120,000 armed civilians— “the additional armed hand 
of the People’s Democracy.” 

The Security Police are mostly Russian-trained. Many are Russian citizens 
who, though dressed in Polish uniforms, cannot speak the Polish language. 
Some are men of Polish descent whose parents were among the 1,800,000 
Poles forced to remain in Russia after World War I. Others were picked for 
special training from among the 1,500,000 Poles banished to Russia in 1939. 
The country’s worst criminal elements have supplied others; persons chosen 
for sadist tendencies or eager to join because of a psychopathic lust for a 
revolver’s power and the authority of a uniform. The remainder of the 
Security Police is made up largely of youths of Polish extraction who lived 
in France and became Communists there. Many of these do not speak Polish 
and as a consequence, arc used mostly as prison guards. Even some Polish- 
speaking Germans, formerly members of Hitler’s party and S.S. battalions; 
arc serving with the Polish Security Police. 

It is not possible for a man to quit his position in the Security Police, There 
is a saying— all too real— ‘From the Security PoUcc one can move only to 
his grave," 

All commanding officers of the military units of the Security Police are 
Russian, as arc the more important officers of the main Security PoIicc^*|l^ J 
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ganization. To permeate the whole outfit thoroughly, Russian advisers arc 
assigned to each Security Police district commander. The advisers wear 
Red Army uniforms. From the top level of the Security Police— basi- 
cally Russian— come many of the prosecutors and judges of the military 
courts. 

The Polish Army is ostensibly commanded by Marshal Michai Rola- 
Zymierski, but he remains a showpiece. He makes a good functionary because 
of his knowledge of languages, his courtliness, and his dinner-party manner. 
His Vice-minister is General Spychalski, who is in charge of the army’s po- 
litical education. The Russian General Korezye, as Chief of Staff, is in charge 
of military training. The army numbers 200,000 men. It was announced in 
1947 that 11,000 of its Russian officers had resigned and returned to the USSR 
and that 3,000 others had become Polish citizens and remained on duty. But 
no one knows. In the Polish Air Force, for instance, few Poles are permitted 
to become pilots. 

Rola-IZymierski’s chief aid is Colonel Zarzychi-Ncugebauer, co-tesponsiblc 
for the political education of the regular army and of all Polish youths be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 

The Red Army continued to maintain 300,000 men on Polish soil during 
1947— in violation of the Potsdam Agreement. General Rokossovsky has been 
in command with headquarters in Lignica, Lower Silesia. The Red Army’s 
lack of discipline during the robbery and looting of 1945 and 1946 was actually 
ordered as a means of sapping the morale of the people. In 1947 the troops 
became more disciplined. They were put mto garrisons and settled on 800,000 
hectares of land in western Poland. 

It will be seen from all this that the unarmed Polish people are opposed by 
the armed might of 300,000 Red Army men, by 230,000 members of the 
Security Police, by 200,000 men of the Polish Army, and by 120,000 men of 
the ORMO. In addition to this force of over 800,000 there are hosts of special 
Communist armed squads and a huge network of spies and informers. Even 
if by some miracle the Polish people could throw off such a huge military 
yoke, they would be quickly crushed by the incredibly enormous Red Army 
to the east. 

The terror of the military courts increased during my last weeks in Poland. 
Magistrate courts become little more than clearinghouses for punishing petty 
thefts, brawls, and disputes over small property. All political cases were tried 
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by the military courts. In all such cases the sentences meted out were fixed 
in advance, making of the hearing itself a bitter mockery of law. 

Few military court trials arc public. Reporters, witnesses, and members of 
the family of an accused man can attend military court trials only when the 
Communists have complete assurance that the accused— having been tortured 
in advance and told that his entire family will be licjuidated if he docs not 
plead guilty— will lend himself to what is staged as a legal-sounding process, 
fit to be revealed to the press of the Western world. 

In a majority of cases, military trials take place in cameta, usually svithin 
the prison itself. Sentences arc not published. In public trials any testimony 
considered detrimental to the government or the prosccutoi’s case is censored 
from the press. Indictments are read to the accused some twenty-four hours 
before the opening of his trial, if at all. Lawyers for the defense arc uniformly 
terrified or listless and usually restrict themselves to asking for milder sentences 
than those demanded by the prosecutors. The defense gains access to the evi- 
dence and to the accused only a few hours before the trial. Council for the 
defense in a military court can only be a lawyer who is given a license by the 
Minister of National Defense and Security to act as advocate before military 
courts. 

During trials the court usually rejects the motion to call defense witnesses 
unless they, too, arc imprisoned. In Cracow in September of 1947, a number 
of Polish Peasant Party members were brought before a military court and 
accused of being members of the underground. Their cases were artificially 
linked. We were not permitted to supply them with counsel. Defense wit- 
nesses were rqected as their names were introduced, for they were free and 
thus not "prepared." One who did appear at the court to ask if he could testify 
for the accused was arrested, The speeches of the accused never reached print. 

Military courts have taken the place of the raw mass murders chat might 
prompt the west to dispatch really substantial protests. The people of Poland, 
are, however, being slaughtered or jaildl just as rudilcssly as they would be 
under a less legalistic guise. They still lose their lives or freedom for tefuang 
to renounce democratic ideals. They are constantly being arrested, tried, and 
shot for the most transparent of reasons. Any Pole can be accused of "spreading 
false rumors.” Any criticism or joke— or even the utterance of an extremely 
obvious fact— can lead to an accusation. The number of politwal prisoners is 
limited only by the capacity of the jails. When the prison walls bulge, aa 
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amnesty releases a certain number, and the act of “mercy” is broadcast to the 
world. Soon the jails are filled again. All those flung into prison for “spreading 
false rumors" have their property confiscated— a procedure that not only 
hastens the state’s control of all property but also deprives the accused man’s 
family of its means of existence. 

The prisoner whose trial is to be public is systematically “prepared." To 
the prisoner himself the worst part of this preparation is that he survives it. 

He is pulled from his house without warrant amid a scene of terror and is 
hauled to a jail far from his home. His fiimily cannot discover where he is 
located. He is held in a cell that has no sanitary conveniences— he lives in his 
own excrement. The standard prison fare is a once-a-day piece of bread and 
bowl of watery soup. The prisoner is thus kept and fed for two weeks, then 
brought into the comfortable oflice of a Security Police officer. 

The ofliccr is excessively kind. He makes the prisoner comfortable, oilers 
him a cigarette and, according to rigid practice says amiably, “We’ve made a 
terrible mistake about you. You’ll be free tomorrow. But let’s have a talk 
anyway.” 

The talk is political, and no matter how great the intelligence of the 
prisoner or how small, he is told, "You are a very intelligent man. You want 
to sec your family again. I think it would be better all the way around and 
save a lot of trouble, if you withdrew from your party and denounced it for 
leading you astray." 

There are more cigarettes, while the Security Police officer gives the prisoner 
time and points out that he, the officer, is not a Communist— just a friend of 
the accused. Then the ofiicer suggests that the man write down the story of 
his life and political activities, and when this is completed, the man is sent to 
a cell block with other prisoners. Though crowded, it is better than the 
dungeon. 

Then every day, for the next fifty days, he is asked to write the story of his 
life and activities. At the end of fifty days he is called to the front office again 
and accused of telling different stories. He is asked to tell of his whereabouts 
at times that long since have dissolved in memory. Then he is roughly flung 
l»ck into the cell block if he docs not break down. There he is worked over 
by informers, who pretend to have been members of the underground. After 
tsvQi weeks he is ^ain brought up for an inquisition. 'This time the Security 
afficer confronts him with a revolver and accuses him of connectioa 
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with the illegal underground. He asks him a series o£ questions over and 
over again and then turns the task over to another officer and another. The 
man is kept up all night with a flashlight on his face, while successive groups 
of officers question him. When he has reached the point of complete exhaus- 
tion, he is handed a long statement to sign and told that it is a stenographic 
report of what he has said. Usually it is a “confession.” 

A gieat friend of mine, whose name I must not mention because he miracu- 
lously remains alive today, underwent all these hideous indignities. When the 
statement was handed to him to sign, he still had the strength to read it. He 
refused to sign it. The Security Police officer sm.ished him in the face and 
shouted, "You fooll Do you think I will sit heie for another ten hours and 
write this chaige again?”— a frank admission that the statement was not 
from the victim’s mouth. 

The sleepless ordeal went on for the next five nights. When my friend still 
refused to crack — an epic of courage — he was given a special brand of torture 
reserved for such patriots. A chair was turned upside down and braced. His 
trousers were ripped from him and he was made to sit with his full weight on 
the sharpened point of one of the legs of the chair. In a few minutes he was 
completely paralyzed. This is a torture that breaks the will of the strongest 
men, but my friend refused to sign the confession when he was revived. The 
process was repeated three more times, and still he refused. Then the Security 
Police, having revived him once again, put thin wooden boards over his 
abdomen and back. They beat heavily upon the boards, causing internal 
bleeding without leaving a mark on the skin itself, 

I brought the last of the Polish Peasant Party’s influence to bear in this case 
and won a release for what was now the shell of a man. 

Public, military-court trials are held in auditoriums, cinemas, and other 
public places of assembly. If the accused mentions the means by which he 
was forced to sign his confession, court Is often adjourned immediately, and 
the man undeigocs a repetition of the torture beyond the sight of correspond- 
ents, The body of an executed man or one who dies of torture is not permitted 
to be claimed by his family, for fear that the mute, horrible wounds might 
reveal information to the Western press. 

The Communists never miss an opportunity to gnaw at a prisoner’s feve for 
his family. He is constantly reminded of what will happen to his loved caica 
if he docs not recant. And here one finds a sifongct force than torture. Thac 
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are many cases of men who have bowed and returned to their families, only 
to find that their wives and children have turned against them and now treat 
them as political pariahs. To survive, such men consent to work for, or with, 
the Communists. 

An oppressed person who is still at large— as I was during this reign of 
terror that I have reviewed— leans heavily on the hope of revealing the facts 
through the printed and spoken word. There is a desperate chance, one feels, 
that words can bring change and aid. 

As I have indicated, however, the opportunities to print or speak in Poland 
soon dwindled to nothing. When I looked at the ugly red markings of the 
censor’s pencil on the proof sheets of Gazeta Ludowa, I thought bitterly of 
the manifesto issued by the Communists on July ii, 1944, in Lublin, and the 
pledges of the Moscow Agreement. The manifesto read: 

The Polish Committee of National Liberation, starting the rebuilding of the 
Polish State, declares hereby and solemnly that all democratic freedoms will be re- 
instated for all citizens irrespective of race, religion, nationality; those freedoms to 
be; freedom of free association in polidcal and professional fields, freedom of press 
and information, freedom of conscience. 

The Moscow Agreement had said the same. In the matter of the press, it 
had not only guaranteed the Polish Peasant Party freedom from censorship, 
it had also promised just proportion of newsprint and full rights to mechanical 
equipment and distribution agencies. 

As matters turned out, the Polish Peasant Party’s publications were held up 
for months while we sought equipment that Communist papers were getting. 
We were forced to use ancient linotype machines that had served the under- 
ground press during the German occupation. Borejsza, in charge of the main 
printing plant, ordered our daily paper to be run ofl last, thus making it im- 
possible for us to get it in the hands of Poles en route to work. We had 
enough requests for subscriptions for a daily printing of 500,000 copies of 
Gazeta Ltidoara, but we were never given paper for more than 70,000. Hun- 
dreds of copies of our paper were sabotaged by Communists in the distributing 
plants and services. Newsstand keepers and bookstores that sold our paper or 
periodicals were threatened with confiscatory taxes. Individual subscribers 
were warned that if they did not cancel subscriptions they would be fired 
from their jabs. When we formed our own (hstributing service, its directors, 
est^loyees, and their fanulies were terrorized, its newsboys publicly whipped. 
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We were not allowed to reach the street with a Gazeta Ltidowa that showed 
bare white space where parts of stories and articles had been censored. The 
pages must be filled as if no censorship had taken place. Typical censored 
items were news of international confercnccsj foreign opinions on Poland, 
stories of foreign credits for Poland in the United States, demands of Western 
Powers for a free election in Poland, reports on UNRRA aid, stories of police 
murders or arrests, analyses of democracy, bits on the activity of censors, any 
item considered unfriendly to the government, examples of private enterprise, 
electoral abuses, Jewish affairs, justice or the lack of it. Also censored were 
church messages, cartoons, announcements about missing persons, letters to 
the editors, poems, jokes, speeches by Polish Peasant Party members in parlia- 
ment, and articles bearing on the past history of the Peasant Party and its 
leaders. 

The radio was also blocked to us. Some new radios were installed so that 
only government broadcasts could be received. Out of the loud-speakers poured 
endless hours of praise for the government and for Russia and vilification of 
the west. 

In the last days of microscopic freedom on Gaseta Ltidowa we were bur- 
dened with an almost ludicrous situation. Our business manager had been 
approached by the Security Police. He was told that unless he agreed to serve 
the Communists, he would suffer the fate of his recently arrested cousin, 
who was under sentence of death. 

The man, Kazimierz Banach, signed an agreement and returned to work. 
When it became apparent that he was sabotaging his own newspaper, I fired 
him. He reappeared the following day with a Security Police guard. For the 
next two months, protected by his guard, he dutifully sabotaged us~at our 
expense. 

Our backs were against the wall, and no one knew it better than I. By the 
autumn of 1947 the Communists had completely consolidated their position 
in Poland. The nation was crushed in a vise. 

On October 8 the members of the executive committee of the Peasant Party 
met with me in what was left of our Warsaw headquarters and formally recog- 
nized the ffict that any further group activity in the country had been made 
impossible. 

We decided, however, that those of us who were members of parliament 
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would carry on the party program in the chamber, from which our protests 
would reach the free world through the eyes and ears of the foreign cor- 
respondents. 

The Communists had an answer to this plan. On October i8 I learned from 
an unimpeachable source that three of us would be stripped of our immunity 
at the opening of the scheduled third session of the parliament, set for some- 
time between October 20 and 28. The three doomed men were Stefan Kor- 
boiiski, who was one of the few leaders of the old underground still at large, 
Wincenty Bryja, treasurer of the Polish Peasant Party, and myself. 

I learned, too, that a military court in Warsaw had already received its 
instructions to try us and to sentence us to death. With us would be arrested 
Kazimierz Baginski, who had just been released from prison in order that he 
could be made one of the victims of a more sensational trial. He, too, was to 
be executed. All this I quickly confirmed. 

During the next twenty-four hours I reached the most difficult decision of 
my life. The decision to attempt to escape. 

The decision did not emerge from my fear of death. I had seen too much to 
give this a paramount position in my deliberations. The great burden on me 
was the fate of the Polish people and the attitude that they would take upon 
my departure. 

I reached the conclusion that my death and the deaths of the three others 
would neither assist the Polish cause nor further the interests of the Peasant 
Party. The trial and the subsequent murders would create a tension in Poland 
that could only be discharged in protests and mass demonstrations. Out of 
such acts would come violent and widespread bloodshed, for the trigger 
fingers of the Security Police and other military elements longed for provo- 
cation, I knew also that if I could escape to a democratic land, I could tell 
the free peoples of the world for the first time the full shocking story 
of the debasement of their Ally. I could be the voice of the mute and 
doomed. 

Time grew short. By the morning of October 30 those of us who were about 
to be condemned had completed plans for our escape. We would leave by five 
d^enmt routes in units composed of Korbofiski and his wife, Bagifiski and his 
Br]d« toy secretary Maria Hulewicz, and Pawcl Zalcski (my other 
and myselL . , . 
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On the afternoon of October 20, with parliament due to convene any day 
thereafter, I presided at my last meeting with Peasant Party M.P.'s. I could 
not tell them that I was leaving. To have done this would have imperiled 
them when the Security Police questioned them after my disappearance. I 
had been prompted to include Madame Hulcvvicz and Pawel Zalcski in my 
escape plans, as they most ceitainly would have been arrested as accomplices 
as soon as my departure became known to the authorities. Their loyalty would 
have been their death. 

As I met for the last time with our M.P.’s, I found myself silently reviewing 
the two and a half years of effort that had led to the day of ray departure. I took 
some little comfort from the achievements of the Polish Peasant Party, achieve- 
ments that could not have been obtained if we had refused to become a part 
of the Provisional Polish Government. 

Mass murders and arrests, I reflected, had been greatly reduced as soon as 
we returned home in 1945. Looting by the Red Army ceased, as did the de- 
portation of Poles to Russia. More than 250,000 members of the old Home 
Army, and the Peasant Battalions, the remnants from the anti-Nazi under- 
ground— were brought out of hiding and restored to citizenship. Had they 
not been granted amnesty through our vehement demands, these men most 
certainly would have been slaughtered or deported to Siberia. We had done 
much to restore and lift the morale of the people. We had implanted hope 
in the breast of Foies— a recognition, however dim, that political independence 
and the economic freedom for which we fought might someday come. We 
had taught the people of Poland to fight by every legal method the terrors 
visited upon them by the conqueror. Wc restored and raised the broken 
morale of the nation deprived of their hopes— deceived and abandoned by 
their Allies. Wc had successfully moved nearly four million Poles from 
Russia and from that part of Poland which Russia had seized into the new 
lands in the west, where their life— such as it is— remains better than it would 
be under complete Russian rule and the constant threat of Siberia- 

Above all, we had proved conclusively to the free world that Communist 
Russia is criminally guilty of deprivmg the Polish nation of its freedom and 
independence. 

When these thoughts passed, I became aware again of the buzz of vokea 
around me. It was a subdued meeting. Security Police stood in the hallways- 
I knew I must trick them as best I could. As we adjourned and leisurely 
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walked from the meeting room to within earshot of the Security Police and 
the NKVD men who trailed us, I moved from one group of M.P.’s to another, 
telling each a different story of my immediate plans. To one group I said, 
loud enough to be overheard, that my mother was ill in Poznad (which was 
unfortunately true) and that I planned to go there to see her in the next day 
or two. I told another group, again in a voice that carried to the eager ears 
of the Communist eavesdroppers that I planned to go to Cracow to see Cardi- 
nal Sapieha. To others I mentioned other destinations. All the while I tried 
to find a plan that would enable me to slip away from the ten members of the 
Security Police — ^my special bodyguard — who awaited me outside the building. 
They would certainly follow me as I left. 

Then I said a casual good-by to the brave men who had worked with me 
in the tragic battle to stem the tide of totalitarianism in Poland. I prayed for 
my country’s deliverance and walked hurriedly to the street. 



Chaper Eighteen 

ESCAPE 

The break for liberty 
Home for a rat^r and a gun 
To the forest 

Helped by a “Communist^’ 
Safe in the British 7^ne 


Of the eight of us who made the break for liberty, six came 
^ ™ through. The two who were caught were Bryja and Mmc. 
Hulewicz— Bryja, who had lost his only son in the Warsaw 
^B^B^^uprising against the Nazis, and the brave girl whose parents 
had been murdered by the Nazis, Mme. Hulewicz had served 
as my seaetary after a career as an assistant at the University of Cracow and 
performed dangerous courier work as a member of the underground during 
the German occupation. She also was the author of the book called Through 
Woman’s Eyes. 

They were caught in Czechoslovakia before the Gottwald coup d’itat. That 
country even then was in the toils of Communists. It had been a country 
ever eager to offer sanctuary to political refugees as, indeed, most of its leaders 
had been, in other countries in other times. 

But now the Security Police of Czechoslovakia, working as much for the 
NKVD as were the Polish Security Police, returned the two patriots to the 
pitiless revenge of the Communist Polish government. 

It is my intention here to tell only of my own escape, not of the escape of 
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the others. I will delete only those names and events that might enable the 
Communists to wreak reprisals on those who aided me and the places that 
oflered me haven. 

It was late afternoon on October ao, 1947, when I stepped from our War- 
saw headquarters and walked to the car that awaited me. I told my able 
chauffeur, Tryc, to drive me quickly to ray home. From the rear window of 
the car I saw my ten “bodyguards,” one of them a well-armed girl, leap into 
their two cars and start after me, 

Tryc reveled in such chases. The one joy of that brave man’s life was to 
outspeed my constant followers. On this tense afternoon he broke most of 
Warsaw’s traffic laws. We soon outdistanced the pursueis. As we approached 
the neighboihood of my quarters, Tryc made an unusual and, as it turned out, 
providential turn. Instead of approaching the house as he usually did, he 
circled around the block in such a way as to place my car, when parked, 
pointed in the opposite direction to its normal parking position. 

The Security Police came into the street in the usual manner, and thus 
their two cars were parked on the opposite side of the street, pointed in the 
opposite direction from mine. 

I told Tryc to wait for mej that I would be out in a few minqtes. I went 
inside quickly and in the fewest possible number of words told Madame 
Hulewicz and Zalcski that I was ready to leave. 

I put on a hat and overcoat, then a large topcoat over the overcoat. Into 
my pockets I stuffed a razor, a few blades, a small towel, shaving cream, 
brush, comb, money, and my revolver. If I were caught, I would be forced 
to shoot it out as long as I could. 

The hat and coat were in the nature of a disguise. The Communist press 
had always portrayed me as a very stout, bald-headed, coatless figure in their 
cartoons. 

While I made myself ready, 1 gave Zaleski his Instructions. He would go 
with me in the cm, be dropped as soon as we were out of sight of the Security 
Police, walk to the railroad station, and buy me a ticket for Leszno. I would 
meet him at the station about 8 vm. 

Then we left, very quickly. It was sot o'clock and dark. We jumped into our 
car, and Tryc catapulted smy. The Security Police cars were forced to make a 

tium in the street, which gave us a few precious seconds of added time. Tryc 
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drove quickly around the block, hit a main highway, and pushed the ao- 
ccleiator to the floor. 

After racing several blocks along the highway we stopped, Zaleski jumped 
out and started for the station, and I told Tryc to turn to the right and put 
out our lights. Shortly, I saw the two Security Police cars go screaming by 
up the main highway. 

I did not tell Tryc that I was lc.ivmg, for I knew he would be questioned 
when I was gone. I asked him to drop me at Hoza opposite number 14, which 
had been the home of a friend. 

“Don’t bother coming back for me tonight,” I said. “I’m having dinner with 
some fi lends, and they’ll drive me home. Tomorrow, take the car to the 
garage, and have some work done on it. In fact, take a few days off, and when 
the car is ready, just go to the party headquarters.” At Hoza number 14 I 
bade him good night. . . . 

For the next hour and a half I rode in a succession of taxicabs, taking one 
to one section of Warsaw, dismissing it, then taking another across the city. 
My last destination was our party’s prmting shop. It was only 300 yards from 
the station. 

I walked into the station about eight o’clock. Zaleski was there. We shook 
hands gravely, and I felt the deket pressed into my palm. I nodded, went 
through the gate, and boarded the train. 

The third-class compartment was packed with peasants, small officials, and 
victims of Polish resettlement movements— together with their children and 
goods. I found a seat in a corner, held a newspaper in front of my face, and 
after a drae, slept. 

At dawn on October 21 1 got off the train at Ostrdw and boarded the train 
for Leszno. Just before the train reached Krotoszyn, I stepped off at a sntaQ 
station. 

This was a familiar region, for ray father had been born there, and I had 
lived there as a boy. The chance of being recognized was greater, but that 
was outweighed by my knowledge of the terrain. I walked to a neighboring 
village and went directly to a fanner’s door, pretending to be an tJNRRA 
official. He agreed to provide me with a cart and horses, and with a boy at 
the reins 1 rode to another village. 

I paid the boy and dismissed him and walked into dhe neighboring forest 
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to the Httic cottage o£ a forest guard and knocked on the door. It was a risk, 
but I was relieved as soon as I heard his voice. He had the accent of an eastern 
Pole. 

I asked for a glass of milk, stepped inside, and dosed the door. His manner 
was hostile, for the Security Police had treated these forest employees 
viciously because they had helped the Poles who lived in the forests to fight the 
enslavement of the country. 

“You were taken to Soviet Russia in 1939, weren’t you?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he said, still very suspicious. 

I knew then that I was with a friend. 

“I am Mikolajczyk,” I said. 

He bolted the door quickly, and his whole manner changed. 

“What are you doing here?" he asked. 

“I’m leaving Poland,” I said. His face fell for a moment, but then be 
shrugged. 

"I’m sorry you must go," he said. “But you should have left six months ago. 
Good luck, good luck. I hope you make it, so that you can tell the west what 
is happening to us. If you stay, they’ll kill you. We don’t want any more dead 
symbols.” 

Together we planned the means of crossing the border. He would leave 
immediately by bicycle to contact one of the active smuggling bands that 
trafficked in goods along the frontier. I must remain in bis barn until he 
returned. His daughter would feed me. 

It took my friend nearly three days to pedal to the border, make proper 
arrangements, and return. Late in the day after he departed, as I hid in the 
hay of his barn, I thought ray end had come. 

I heard the scream of motorcycle sirens coming closer and closer to the 
little place. My heart stood still as I peered out and saw five members of the 
Security Police thunder up to the nearby cottage and dismount. 

With their hands on their guns they moved on the door of the cottage. I 
got my own gun ready and prayed as they walked to the door of the cottage. 

My friend’s daughter answered their heavy knock. 

“Where is your father?” the leader of the patrol demanded. 

"Oh» he just stepped out,” the brave girl answered casually. Then, to what 
was at first my horror, she added, "Won’t you come in?” 

Them 1 was forced to smile, for she was taunting them. It was late in the 
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afternoon, and she knew their inherent fear of being in the forest after dark. 
They mumbled some excuse and drove away. 

My friend returned in midmorning on October 22 , When I was certain there 
was no one in sight, I came out of the barn and my first question was, “Have 
they discovered I’ve gone?” 

He rushed me inside. "There is nothing in tlic newspaper,” he said. 
“Nothing on the wireless. And I have good news for you. A smuggling group 
that operates out of a village near Gubin has agreed to try to take you across 
the border.” 

On October 24 a delivery truck, used by a cooperative in that area, drove 
up to the cottage. The chauffeur hopped out, entered the cottage with what 
might have been a box of groceries, and emptied the contents— a change of 
clothes— on the table. I quickly changed into the new clothes and bade good-by 
to my friends, who decided then and there that they, too, would attempt to 
escape from Poland in an opposite direction. "Maybe we’ll sec you on the 
other side some day," they said. 

I left with the driver of the truck as his assistant 

We drove in silence for a time, but finally I had to ask some questions about 
my destination and about the people who would handle me. 

‘The name of the next man you will meet does not matter, nor does the 
village in which he lives. He is the most prominent Communist in the vil- 
lage.” 

I looked at him, but he was smiling faintly. 

"He isn’t really a Communist,” he said. "He just lets it be known that he 
and that saves him a lot of bother. He entertains a lot of border guards— 
Polish and Russian soldiers. Gets them very drunk.” 

In time we drove up to the man’s house. He expected me and led me to a 
dark upstairs bedroom where I changed back into my regular clothes. Then, 
in the darkness, I heard him say, "There is going to be a party here beginning 
very soon. You must keep your door locked. Don’t answer any knock until 
1 come back for you, and then 1 wiU identify myself by knocking in the ‘V’ 
manner-three dots and a dash.” 

The party formed downstairs, and the house was soon filled with drunken 
Polish and Russian laughter and song. At the height of the party I heard the 
V knock. I opened the door, and my man said, "Come— quickly." 

He led me down the back stairway. My hand clutched my gun. A 
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soldier stood silently in the back yard. The three of us then walked swiftly 
across fields for six or eight miles and finally to a road where a jeep, manned by 
a Red Army sergeant, was waiting. With the sergeant was a German civilian. 

I had to trust them. I sat in the back of the jeep, my hand on my revolver, 
and we drove along in the dead silence of the night. The more we drove, the 
more convinced I became that this was a fantastically simple plot to return 
me to captivity. 

After an eternity of time we made a right turn off the highway and came 
into a sleepy little village. My heart leaped when in the darkness I detected 
a German sign or two. We raced through the village and stopped on its out- 
skirts at a peasant’s rambling house. It was five in the morning, but I was 
expected. An old couple came to the door to mumble a greeting. With them 
was a strikingly beautiful and stylishly dressed girl. They introduced her as 
their daughter, though she was obviously a part of the smuggling ring, and 
then the old couple took me to a tiny bedroom in the rear and bade me good 
night. I slept. It is the best thing for the nerves. I had negotiated the first im- 
portant step toward freedom. I was in Germany— the Soviet occupied zone, 
to be sure— but Germany. 

The girl came into the room at nine the next morning with coffee and 
bread. She sat down and lighted a cigarette that I gave her. 

"Don’t be afraid if Russian soldiers visit us,” she said. "If they see you, just 
be nonchalant. Give them cigarettes.” 

That night I sat down to dinner with them, and we were talking idly when 
the three of them suddenly froze in terror. I swung around, expecting to see 
a Red Army man at the door with gun in hand. But there was no one there. 

Then I knew, I had accidentally lapsed from German into English. 

“You’re not a German, as we have been told,” the girl said evenly. 

I looked back at her, “No, I’m not," I said. 

"You’re British.” 

I let it go at that, "Yes, I’m British,” I said. 

They sighed in unison. "For a moment wc thought you were a provocateur,” 
the girl said. 

Then she outlined the next step of my escape. Berlin was too well policed 
by the Russians to risk going through there. The main highway from Berlin 
to the British zone of Germany was also too well policed. Flans had to be 
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altered, and the alteration, she said, would cost an additional five hundred 
dollars. 

“You pay now,” she said. I gave her the money and made a quick tabulation 
of what my escape had cost to date: eleven hundred dollars plus twenty thou- 
sand zlotys, which amounted to about three hundred dolltrs— fourteen 
hundred dollars in all. 

Dressed in ragged peasant’s clothes, I was taken on to another village on 
October 25 by horse and cart. There we were stopped by three Red Army men 
who were working on a telephone line. From the village on the morning of 
October 27 , 1 was driven to a railroad station by a boy, who had limed our 
arrival so that the train was just pulling in. We discarded the horse and cart, 
walked across a platform filled with German people and Russian troops, and 
stepped into our third-class compartment. 

The boy led me off the train at a short stop, some sixty miles from where 
we had boarded it, and we walked five miles to another German home, 
where I spent three nerve-racking days in a small room. 

On the third night a jeep containing a civilian and two Red Army men 
drove up. I was ordered to get in. We drove to a forest near the border be- 
tween the Russian and British zones. There the jeep stopped. The civilian 
and I stepped out, and he walked me through the woods until nine o’clock 
that night, when we came to a clearing where five civilians, heavily armed, 
were awaiting us. 

“We must be very careful," the leader whispered. “If we fall into the hands 
of the Russian guards, it means the lives of all of us. The patrols are very 
heavy tonight. If you hear the least bit of noise, you must drop to the ground 
and try not to breathe.” 

Our grim little group walked the remainder of the night, crossing and re- 
crossing barbed wire emplacements, and as the first suggestion of dawn 
touched the cast, we tramped into a small German town. They stopped on 
the edge of the city. 

"You’re in the British zone,” the leader said. "We leave you here. When 
it is Bght enough, go to that house there—” and he painted at it. “A British 
oflScer lives there." 

I told him I’d go then and there, but he shook his head. 

"You’d arouse suspicion," he ruled. "The German police are active, and 
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there arc many Communists on this side of the line as well as on the other. 
Just wait until it is quite light; then join your friends.” 

I hid in the streets until about 7:30 a.m. and then went to the house. A 
suspicious German housekeeper answered the door and peered at me through 
a slim opening. I asked to sec the British officer in charge. 

“Wait,” she said and closed and locked the door. I had a feeling that I should 
have pushed into the room. It is awful to be so close to safety and yet to be 
standing still helplessly in danger. 

At last a young soldier came to the door and after a bit admitted me. 

“I am Mikolajezyk,” I said. “I. . . .” 

A grin came over his face and he shook my hand. “We heard over the wire- 
less that you had escaped,” he laughed. “We thought the Russians had killed 
you and simply put out a story that you were missing. Wait.” 

He returned after a time with a very grumpy British colonel who demanded 
to see my papers and could not understand why I had been unable to carry 
any. Finally, I asked him to call either Mr. Bevin or Mr. Churchill on the 
phone, but he rejected this as an implausible solution and was not friendly 
until I mentioned the name of a British officer who had done much secret 
and heroic work in connection with the Polish underground durmg the war. 

Two days later the British were able to drive me to an airport. The RAF 
had sent a special plane for me. It flew me to the blessed security of England, 
and I was reunited, at last, with my wife and my son. 

The war had imposed on my little family many great hardships. My wife 
had suffered through years of German concentration camps, as had my son 
before the Polish underground was able to free him. 

Now wc are together again. Yet for myself the war has not ended. It can- 
not end until that precious thing for which Poland bled— peace and security 
and democracy-~is once again established on our soil. 



Chapter Nineteen 


CONCLUSION 

Communism is Red fascism 
Deadly parallels between two systems 
NLore dangerous than fascism 
How to fight hack 
The free world must combine 
Counterwave of the future 

'K Thb Communist system, whose aim is to dominate the world, 
calls itself "a people’s democracy,” but it is in fact Red fascism. 
It mouths the slogans of the freedom of man but brings the 

rule of violence and terror. It speaks of the equality of all people 

and does not recognize the rights of man; instead, it tramples 
his self'fcspect, demoralizes his soul, divides peoples into the minority of the 
elite and the overwhelming majority of the serfs. It palms itself off as the 
herald of truth but abuses and discredits its loftiest slogans by spreading lies 
all over the world. While allegedly combating capitalistic exploitation, it 
creates the worst type of state capitalism, placing at its disposal all privileges, 
all state rights, all executive power. By the aid of armed branches of enforce- 
ment it strips the citizen of the right to iniiiauvc and honest profit. It turns 
him into a slave. 

This system should be fought by all free people systematically, wisely, and 
efiectively. For the victorj^of communism would plunge the world into chaos 

2S1 
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and mankind into misery and rivers of fratricidal bloodj flowing constantly 
and without interruption, not on the battlefields but in prisons, concentration 
camps, and execution places. 

The Communist system is more dangerous than nazism. Wc all arc familiar 
with how much misfortune nazism brought upon the world, especially when 
it joined its forces with Mussolini’s fascism and with Japanese totalitarianism. 
It took a frightful war to wipe these three off the face of the earth. We Poles 
know well what nazism means in practice. 

In my case the Germans seized the fruit of my own and my father’s lifetime 
of hard work, tortured my sixteen-year-old son in prison, and threw my wife 
into a concentration camp, not only depriving her of liberty, but permanently 
ruining her health. 

The assertion that communism is even more dangerous in no way di- 
minishes the evil of nazism. It simply increases the horror of the Communist 
danger. 

Nazism sprouted with German nationalism. That is why nazism was not 
able to recruit many fanatical supporters among other nations. There were, 
to be sure, those who fanatically supported Hitler, but they were individuals 
who had no backing in their own countries. 

Communism works under the slogan of internationalism. Hence, there is a 
far greater number of Communists in every country ready to betray their land, 
to shed the blood of their people, to help install a dictatorship in their country, 
and place at the helm of their nation individuals blindly carrying out Stalin’s 
orders. 

Because they were satisfied that they were a master race, the Nazis did not 
study the moods and undercurrents of the nations they swallowed. They be- 
lieved the giving of an order and the exercise of brute force sufficed. They 
did their own murdering. Their crimes were easily labeled. Their monstrous 
conduct, since it was alien, tightened the resistance of the oppressed. In Poland 
one could be certain that every person speaking Polish would furnish aid and 
asylum to anyone opposing the Germans. 

The Communists, on the other hand, have at their service in every country 
a hwt of spies and agents provocateurs, speaking the language of that country, 
familiaf with the mentality of that nation. In their propaganda they use the 
skigaos and catchwords indigenous to the country, They have thousands of 
<tt|jzen$ various nationalities training in Russia and in other countries. 
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Orders arc given secretly to the vanguards in the country in question, and 
these agents pass the orders on to public figures, coating all slogans with the 
flavor of patriotism, independence, and sovereignty. 

The Nazis ruled alone. They issued the orders and carried out these orders 
themselves. The Communists maintain a police force in every country. These 
arc organized openly or in secret. The NKVD issues orders and makes de- 
cisions. The murders and violence are carried out by the citizens of the home 
country. 

The Nazis— true to their doctrine of lleienrrBMW)— engaged in a program 
to exterminate populations. Although they reached an efficiency that enabled 
them to cremate up to ten thousand people daily in Oswi^cim, they were still 
too limited in space and time to destroy as many human beings as can the 
Communists. Handicapped neither by time nor by space, Soviet Russia has 
put this principle into effect: the liquidated must work before their deaths. 
The slavery of the labor camps replaces the ovens of Oswifcim. The mercy 
of the final sleep recedes. 

Nazism, thanks to its geographical position, could be surrounded, isolated, 
and destroyed, especially when Hitler began open warfare. Russia with her 
vastness is in a more favorable situation. Employing other methods, it occupies 
one country after another. Today it extends from the Elbe to Trieste in 
Europe. Russia fights in Greece, is secretly in the Middle East, has her van- 
guards in France and in Italy. Entire nations disappear in the enormity of its 
spread. Its acts stagger the wildest imagination. Ten million Ukrainians were 
dispersed over Siberia following the first great purge, according to reports 
brought back to Poland by witnesses from many sectors. 

The extermination of Lithuanians, Estonians, and Latvians forced into 
Russia is a ghastly chapter in history. If this continues, though the envoys of 
these nations are still recognized in the west, the nations themselves will 
be dissolved. 

Can countries subjugated by Communists liberate themselves without out- 
side help? 

My answer is a decisive— •"NO.” 

Poland’s fight from 1945 to 1947 demonstrated how a nation can be devoured 
despite Homeric efforts to win the independence pledged to it by its Western 
Allies, All legal opposition in Poland was crushed, vivid proof that a police 
state can subjugate the majority, even in a country known lor its wilt to fno- 
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dom and independence. Poland cannot rise again without aid from outside 
the country or the unlikely early collapse of communism in Russia. 

There are a number of methods by which the democracies and the freedom- 
minded people in the captive countries can combat Red Russia’s tremendous 
offensive that is aimed at conquest of the world. 

The first obligation placed on the democracies is to recognize that one of 
the sternest wars in history is in progress at this moment and that the ag- 
gressor, the USSR, has conquered more than lOO million human beings in 
Europe alone and is maintaining incredibly eflRcicnt operatives in every 
country in the world. After the decision to recognize this aggression is taken, 
full information must be given to the people to keep them aware of Red 
plans and aims. 

The democracies, being lovers of peace as they should be, must guard 
constantly against one evil fruit of that love — the instinct to pacify, the desire 
to appease. 

My fear, and the fear of the enslaved millions, is that if Stalin today were 
to say to the democracies, "We will hereafter remain behind the Iron Curtain 
of the Stettin-Triestc line; we will not bother you further,” many democracies 
would breathe a sigh of relief and try to forget the countless millions of 
Europeans who have been chained by a totalitarian handful. Acceptance of 
such a solution would be a new Munich, a reincarnated Teheran. 

It is important in these times that we make more use of the established 
instruments of peace. The world needs a coordinated global plan to combat 
communism. Russia has cold-bloodedly broken the agreements it signed with 
the United States and Great Britain at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam; it has 
perverted the Atlantic Charter to which it subscribed; and it has, of course, 
violated each agreement that it has signed with Poland and other states, which 
now have become helpless puppets. 

These ruptured pacts should be brought to the attention of the United 
Nations by the remaining parties to the pledges. The United Nations can be 
sttengthened, of course, by the elimination of the veto privilege in the Security 
Council, a right that has enabled Russia to obstruct nearly all of that body’s 
cSofts to mend the chaos of the world. For the Reds know full well that 
not of dkaos will nearly always rise the specter of communism. 

There may be those who will say that if the UN Charter is changed against 
Russia will resign from UN. 
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I wonder i£ that would represent such a tremendous calamity? Russia’s 
outlook on UN was expressed at a meeting o£ the Polish Politburo in Warsaw 
in May, 1945, when the nations were meeting at San Francisco, and the world 
looked hopefully toward that city. Jakdb Berman, the Communist leader of 
Poland today, told a group of Communists at a secret meeting: 

“The Soviets arc doing their usual clever job at San Francisco. We will con- 
tinue to blind the west by entering into agreements, as we did at Yalta and 
elsewhere.” 

One needs only to look through the minutes of UN proceedings to realize 
the striking manner in which the USSR has used that organization .solely as 
a sounding board. Russia has no intention of quitting UN, Why would it 
walk out completely on an organization that is the means of spreading its 
propaganda and baseless lies across the front pages of the world's free press? 

World War II was like a terrible tidal wave. It inundated much of the 
fertile soil of the world. In some places that tide has moved back of its own 
accord. In other places it can be dammed up by spiritual and physical aid to 
the peoples who arc still figuratively up to their necks in the flood. 

The Marshall Plan constitutes a tremendous physical boon to those people. 
It will do its share to restore fertility and vigor to the devastated regions. It 
will be, and is being, fought tenaciously by the Reds, for it threatens to 
elevate in some countries the greatest of all menaces to communism— stability 
and a better standard of living. 

The spirit of the devastated lands needs lifting, too. The morale needs 
sustenance. My own country is an example. Its 24,000,000 people, who under- 
went fantastic hardship while remaining in the Allied camp during the war 
and who were promised freedom, are now wholly enslaved by what amounts 
to not even five per cent of the population. The Poles sought to vote that 
yoke off their backs, and the vote was stolen. They looked to the Big Three 
to carry out the solemn promises made to what President Roosevelt once 
called “the inspiration of the nations— Poland.” But those pacts have been 
callously broken by Russia with only “paper protests” from the retnaming 
parties to the pledges, and no one has dared to raise a protesting voice in UN. 

The Reds have adopted the old Gocbbds technique of lying. Those Res 
must be combated by truths from the democracies. If they are not, then 
eventually the people of the enslaved countries will believe what they aie 
reading b their controlled press. 
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The world cannot be divided where human liberty is concerned. It cannot 
exist half free and half slave, especially when the sleepless determination of 
the half-slave section is to impose drat form of life on the drowsily contented 
free half. 

This, too, the democracies must always keep in mind: If Russia today 
possessed A-bombs, bacteria bombs, and other instruments of mass destruc- 
tion-possessed them in quantity and had the proper means of delivering 
them— they would at this moment be annihilating the United States, the 
British Isles, and every other moral and physical force opposed to their 
ideology. 

Their plan, which they have revealed in capturing eastern Europe, is to rule 
the world and to reduce all human life to the inhumanity of serfdom. 

Some British and Americans to whom I have talked since my escape from 
Poland feel that Poland and the other eastern European countries were po- 
litically persecuted by Russia because we were hotly partisan peoples. The 
Reds, these people say, are not the instinctive enemies of persons who are 
bereft of political beliefs, 

I can only repeat that Red persecution recognizes no political faith. The 
world heard about the attacks on the Polish Peasant Party only because the 
party was organized and because some of us were privileged to lift our voices 
in indignation. In Poland, certainly, those who belonged to no party were 
treated just as criminally. Their voices were not heard because there was no 
organization through which they could speak. They were shot and hanged 
(and continue to be) in ghastly silence. 

Stalin makes a point of saying, in his interviews with Americans especially, 
that communism and capitalism can exist side by side in the world today. The 
capitalistic states, he adds, can do business with him. 

Prom a political standpoint he is partially correct, Poland and Russia lived 
side by side from ipat to 1939. From an economic viewpoint the man is lying, 
and the free world should not be tricked into believing that since it sells only 
to the state, when selling to Russia, trade with that country is simplified. 
Russia today is a gigantic economic menace to private initiative and private 
enterprise everywhere. 

It has killed, or is in the process of killing, ail private enterprise from eastern 
Germany to Alaska. Unlike even the most radical Socialist countries, it did 
not purchase the industries it has nationalized. Unlike any other form of 
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government, including the most radical Socialist form, it does not permit 
its workers the right to strike or quit or seek better pay. 

This means not only that millions are exploited as slaves; it also means that 
Russia’s economy does not have to worry about high costs of production. 

There can be no fair competition for world markets if Russia is in the pic- 
ture. Its output has been stepped up considerably since 1939. It has brought 
under its control the 100,000,000 inhabitants of eastern Europe, giving it a 
reservoir of slave labor that can be tapped as fast as the prison camp serfs 
“earn their deaths” in the Arctic wilderness or the coal mines of the Urals. 
Among the newly conquered millions behind the Iron Curtain are many 
trained workers and professional men; these give Russian production a quality 
it never had before. 

Besides all this, Russia has the power to frustrate competitive production in 
the free countries. Trained Communist agents infiltrate the western labor 
unions, conducting diversionary activities designed more to weaken western 
industry than to improve the workers’ conditions of employment. It is easier 
to frustrate than to stabilize and build, and Russia everywhere takes advantage 
of this all-too-human weakness. 

Russian trade agreements with the captive states arc secret deals by which it 
is able to suck the sustenance from each country, fix variable prices to be 
paid for what it needs, rob one country of its raw materials and force another, 
and more Industrialized, country to deliver the finished product. Stalin, 
sitting on top of nearly 300 million human beings, directs their output as easily 
as a chess master moves a pawn. He docs not need the products of the free 
world. He has everything he needs for war or peace, except the inventiveness 
of an uncocrccd people. 

The west has demobilized. Russia has not, and, in addition, has gained 
the armed forces of many countries. 

The west believes in the freedom of labor. Russia exploits its tremendous 
manpower. 

The west’s leaders can be removed from office if they violate the essential 
rights of their peoples. The Communist gang cannot be removed, and when 
Stalin dies, there will be well-trained men to take his place. 

The west maintains no secret forces in Russia. Russia, as I have said, main- 
tains iub rosa forces in every country, ready to strike at every weakness. 

Do my personal experiences matter? They do not, nor do the experiences of 
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Others who have been forced out or persecuted during Russia’s new offense 
against freedom: Petkov, Maniu, Dimitrov, Nagy, Lettrich, and their like. 

Only this matters: Red Russia is at war with the dignity and place of the 
human being and with all governments that afford its citizens those rights. 
Unless the free peoples arc warned and unless they adequately prepare to 
resist this monstrous evil, the whole world could become what chained and 
terrified Poland is today. 

It is not within the province of this book to map out the details of the fight 
against communism. Its modest aim has been to present to free people the 
misfortunes of my nation, which had their beginning during the war in the 
political errors of appeasement of Russia and in the occupation of my country 
by the brutal forces of a Communist minority acting at the command of, and 
with the aid of, Soviet Russia under the high-sounding name of “people’s 
democracy.” 

May the misfortunes I have outlined and the analysis of the methods em- 
ployed serve as a warning to other democratic nations and as an aid in the 
fight against communism. May it finally contribute to a working plan for an 
anti-Communist world offensive; victory would insure real peace to the world 
and freedom and happiness to nations. 

I believe the time will come when such a planned offensive, slrengthcncd 
by truth, righteousness, and a faith in victory, will intensify a current of 
freedom that will push back the waves of communism and meet the mighty 
longing for freedom that lies in the hearts of 300 million people living under 
the yoke of Red fascism. The counterwave can, and must, break down the 
prison bars, not only of the nations behmd the Iron Curtain, but also of the 
enslaved peoples of the Soviet Union itself. 
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I. The Polish-Soviet Agreement signed tn London on July 30, IQ41, provided: 

1. The Government o£ the U.SSR. recogmres that the Soviet German treatiev of 
1939 relative to territorial changes in Polind have tost their validity The Govetmnent 
of the Republic of Poland declares that Poland is not bound by any agreement with any 
thud State directed against the U.SS R. 

2. Diplomatic relations will be restored between the two Governments upon the 
signature of this agreement, and an exchange of Ambassadors will follow immediately. 

3. The two Governments mutually undertake to render one another aid and support 
of all kinds in the present war against Hitlerite Germany. 

4. The Government of the U.S S.R expresses its consent to the formation on the tetri, 
tory of the U.S S R. of a Polish army under a Commander appointed by the Polish Gov- 
ernment in agreement with the Soviet Government The Polish army on the territory of 
the U S.S.R. will be subordinated in operational matters to the Supreme Command of 
the U S.S R, on which there will be a representative of the Polish Army All details as 
to command, organization and employment of the force will be settled in subsequent 
agreement 

5. This Agreement will come into force immediately upon its signature and without 
raufication. 

Protocol.— As soon as diplomatic relations are re.established the Government of the 
U.S£.R. will grant amnesty to all Polish atizens who are at present deprived of their 
freedom on the territory of the U.S.SJR., eidier as prisoners of war or on other adequate 
grounds. 

Secret Piotocol. — i. All kinds of claims of public as well as of private character will 
be considered in further negotiations betw«»n both Governments, 

X This protocol comes into force simultaneously with the pact of 30th July 1941. 

London, 30th July, 1941 Wfadysfaw Sikorski 

1 . Maisky 


a. Ambassador Rods note of October /j. 1^41, to Vishins^y about Polish pnsonem 
tn Russia: 

During my conversation on October % Mr. Commissar, I quoted figures relating to 
Polish dtizeiu who were still detained in large numbers in camps and mentionedi the 
face that certain categories among them had bem transferred to very ranote Northern 
rej^om. In spite of repeated Pollsb requests and the assurance given on behalf o£ ^ 
Soviets, this Embassy has not as yet received the list of localities nor die emt numbers 
of Pofish cidzeas rdcased. 

860 
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Contrary to the assurances that except for a small number of individuals suspected, 
indicted or convicted of espionage on behalf of Germany, whose names and dossiers up 
to now have not been communicated to the Embassy, all Polish citizens had been set 
free and that in a small number of cases only was delay caused by purely technical con- 
siderations, the Embassy is in possession of information that there are still in a number 
of prisons and camps thousands of Polish citizens who were not informed of the Agree- 
ment concluded on July 30, 1941, or were informed that the provisions of this agreement 
and of the Decree (Amnesty) did not apply to them. 

By way of example, may I state that Polish citizens are still being detained in prison 
at Saratov, Gorki, Balashov, Chelyabinsk, Kizcl, and in compulsory labor camps in the 
Primorski Kray in the North-Eastern extremity of the Yakut district (near the mouth of 
the Kolyma on the Arctic Ocean), near Aldan, in the rtgion of Tomsk, Karaganda, in die 
mines of Karabash (Chelyabinsk district), in the Ivgiel camp (Svierdlovsk district), in 
the Archangel district and in the Republic of Komi, along the railway line under construc- 
tion between Kotlas and Pechora and at other points. 

I have the honor to draw your attention, Mr. Commissar, to another characteristic 
feature of the conduct of local government authorities toward Polish citizens who are 
released, or who approach them with the request for employment or for the assignment of 
a residence. This conduct . . . consists in informing those concerned that die blame for 
their difficult situation rests with the Polish Government and their representatives in the 
U.S.S.R. Naturally Palish nadonals are not misled by this, but it arouses unnecessary 
mistrust among the Polish population. 

I also venture to draw your attention to the fact that the organization of the Polish 
Army in the U.S.S.R. is not progressing in accordance with the letter and the spirit of 
the Agreement of July 30, 1941, or with the intentions of the two Governments. 

The Supreme Command of the Polish armed forces in the U.S.S.R. has vainly waited 
four weeks for a decision on the formation of further Polish divisions and the designation 
of the localities in which this formation is to take place. 

The local administrative authorities very often do not carry out the instructions issued 
by the central authorities with regard to questions concerning the Polish Army and create 
new additional difficulties, as for instance by declining to release from prisons and camps 
all Polish citizens, military and reservists, and in many instances by detaining the more 
physically Ht elements, which reduces the military value of the units already formed. 

Moreover, considerable numbers of Polish citizens enrolled in the Red Army and sub- 
sequently transferred to the so-called labor battalions, have not up till now been directed 
to the Polish Army. Thus the Polish contribution to the common strug^e against Ger- 
many is being weakened to the detriment of the cause of all the Allies. 


3 , SHtprs^i-Stalin Declaration on Polish-Soviet collaboration. December 4, X941: 

The Govertunent of the Polish Republic and the Government of the U.S.S.R., animated 
by the spirit of friendly understanding and fighting collaboration, declare; 

I. G^man Hitlerite Imperialism is the worst enemy of mankind-— no compromise with 
it is possible. 

Both States together with Great Britain and other Allies, supported by the United States 
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of America, will wage war until complete victory and final destruction of the German 
forces. 

2. Implementing the Treaty concluded on July 30, 1941, both Governments will render 
each other during the war full military assistance, and troops of the Republic of Poland 
located on the territory of the Soviet Union will wage war against the German brigands 
shoulder to shoulder with Soviet troops. 

In peace-time their mutual relations svtil be based on good neighborly collalioration, 
friendship and reciprocal honest fulfillment of the obligations they have taken upon them- 
selves, 

3. After a victorious war and the appropriate punishment of tlie Hitlerite criminals, it 
will be the aim of the Allied States to ensure a durable and just peace. This can be achieved 
only through a new organiaation of international relations on the basis of unification of 
the democratic countries in a durable alliance. Respect for international law, backed by 
the collective armed force of the Allied States must form the decisive factor in the creation 
of such an organization. Only under this condition can a Europe destroyed by German 
barbarism be restored and a guarantee be created that the disaster caused by the Hitlerites 
will never be repeated. 


4. Noie on Russian complaints about Polish "imperialism’' sent to Moscow by 
Polish government in London on February 25, 194y. 

The Polish Government repudiates most definitely the malicious propaganda which 
accuses Poland of indirect or direct inimical tendencies toward Soviet Russia. 

It is absolutely absurd to suspect Poland of intentions to have the eastern boundaries of 
the Polish Republic on the Dnieper and the Black Sea, or to impute to Poland any tenden- 
cies to move her frontier farther to the east. 

The Polish Government . . . has, from the moment of the conclusions of the Polish- 
Soviet Treaty of July 30th, 1941, maintained die unchangeable attitude that as far as the 
question of frontiers between Poland and Soviet Russia is concerned, the status quo previ- 
ous to September ist, 1939, is in force; and considers the undermining of this attitude, 
conformant with the Atlantic Charter, as detrimental to the unity of the Allied Nations. 

The Polish Government considers the dose cooperation and confidence between all the 
Allies as an indispensable factor for victory and a permanent peace, and condemns ail 
facts and suggestions tending to wreck or weaken the common front of tiie United 
Nations. 


5 . Polish note an the Curson line, March 4. 194^ 

Until the conclusion of agreements between the U.S.S.R. and die Third Reich concern- 
ing (he partition of Polish territories, the Treaty of Riga and its frontier clauses iqiproved 
in 1923 by the Conference of Ambassadors and by the United States of North America 
were never called in question by Russia. These Russo-German Agreements were can- 
celled by the Polish-Soviet Agreements of July 30tb, 1941. The question of any return to 
the German-Soviet frontier line of that year, requires no further comment- 
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The so-called "Curzon Line” was proposed during hostilities in 1919-1920 solely as an 
armistice line and not as a frontier. 

The polling order by the Soviet occupying authorities in Eastern Poland in 1939 [a 
reference to a gun-point plebiscite, conducted in catern Poland in 1939 by the Red Army, 
NK.VD, and Communist organizers] was contrary to international law. It constitutes one 
of those unilateral acts, which arc not recognized by the Allied Nations. Therefore it can- 
not form a basis for any legal acts and cannot, in particular, deprive Polish citizens of 
their title to Polish citizenship or to relief organized for their benefit by the Polish Gov- 
ernment with the aid of the Governments of Great Britain and the United States. 

The declaration of the Polish Government of February 25th, 1943, backed unanimously 
by the entire Polish Nation, was not intended to produce controversy, which would be so 
harmful at the present moment. It only stated the indisputable Polish rights to these 
territories, in which the Polish Nation will continue to live in harmony with its Ukrainian 
and White Ruthenian fellow-countrymen in accordance with the principles proclaimed by 
the Polish Government, 

The Polish Government, categorically rejecting the absurd insinuations concerning al- 
leged Polish unperialisdc claims in the east, has expressed, and continues to express to 
the Soviet government, its readiness for an understanding based on friendly mutual re- 
ladons. 


6 . Polish eommmiqui of April ly, 1^43, on German claims to role of "European 
redeemed': 

There is no Pole who would not be deeply shocked by the news of the discovery, 
... At the same time, however, the Polish Government, on behalf of the Polish nation, 
denies to the Germans the right to draw from a crime, which they ascribe to others, argu- 
ments in their own defense. The profoundly hypocritical indignation of the German 
propaganda will not succeed in concealing from the world the many cruel, repeated and 
still lasting crimes committed on the Polish people. 

The Polish government recalls such facts as: 

, . , the removal of Polish officers from prisoner of war camps and shooting them for 
political offenses alleged to have been committed by them before the war. 

. , . maw arrests of reserve officers subsequently deported to concentration camps, 
where they die a slow death. From Cracow and the neighboring district alone 6,000 were 
departed in lune, 1942. 

... the compulsory enlistment into the German Army of Polish vvar prisoners from 
territories iBegatly incorporated into the Reich. 

. . . the forcible conscription of about 200,000 Poles from the same territories and the 
execution of the families of those who succeeded in escaping, 

... the masmere of million people by executions and in concentration camps. 

... the recent imprisonment of 80,000 people of military age, officers and men, the 
fortjtAigt and murdering of them in the camps of Majdanek and Treblinka. 

It ts not to enable the Germans to lay impudent claims to appear In the role of do- 
lenden of Christianity and the European dvilization that Poland is making immense 
^tcitifkeiaikdfigbtisg and enduring immeasurable snfferbgs. The blood of Polish soldiers 
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and Polish cirizens, wherever shed, cries for expiation before the conscience of the free 
peoples of the world. The Polish Government stigmatize all the crimes committed against 
Polish citizens and deny the right to exploit these victims for political maneuvers by who* 
ever is guilty of these crimes committed against the Polish nation and the Polish State. 


7. Soviet note of April 35, sevetmg relations because of Polish attitude on 

KatyH: 

The Soviet Government considers the recent behavior of the Polish Government with 
regard to the U.SS.R. as entirely abnormal, and viol.ating all regulations and SMndards 
of relations between two Allied States. The slanderous campaign hostile to the Soviet 
Union launched by the German Fascists in imnnection witii the murder of the Pohsit 
officers, which they themselves committed in the Smolensk area on territory occupied by 
German troops, was at once taken up by the Polish Government, and is being fanned in 
every way by the Polish official press. 

Far from offering a rebuff to the vile Fascist slander of the U.S.S.R., the Polish Gov- 
ernment did not even find it necessary to address to the Soviet Government any inquiry 
or request for an explanation on this subject. 

Having committed a monstrous crime against the Polish officers, the Hitlerite authori- 
ties are now staging a farcical investigation, and for this they have made we of certain 
Polish pro-Fascist elements whom they themselves selected in occupied Poland, where 
everything is under Hitler’s heel, and where no honest Pole can openly have his say. 

For the "investigation" both the Polish Government and the International Red Cross, 
which is compelled, in conditions of a terroristic regime, with its gallows and mass exter- 
mination of the peaceful population, to take part in this investigation farce staged by Hit- 
ler. Clearly such an “investigation," conducted behind the back of the Soviet Government, 
cannot evoke the confidence of people possessing any degree of honesty. 

The fact that the hostile campaign against the Soviet Union commenced simultaneously 
in the German and Polish press, and was conducted along the same lines, leaves no doubt 
as to the existence of contact and accord ra carrying out this hostile campaign between the 
enemy and the Allies— Hitler— and the Polish Government. 

While the peoples of the Soviet Union, bleeding profusely in a hard struggle against 
Hitlerite Germany, arc straining every effort for the defeat of the Common Enemy of the 
Russian and Polish peoples, and of all freedom-ioving democratic countries, the Polish 
Government, to please Hitler’s tyranny, has dealt a treacherous blow to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government is aware that this hostile campaign against the Soviet Union is 
being undertaken by the Polish Government by making use of the slanderous Httierite 
fake for the purpose of wresting from it territorial concessions at the expense of the inter 
ests of the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet Byelorussia and Soviet Lithuania. 

All these circumstances compel the Soviet Government to recognize that the present 
Government of Poland, having slid on to the path of accord with Hitler’s Govonmtnt; 
has actually discontinued Allied relations with the U.S.SJR., and has adopted a )M| 9 iLs' 
attitude toward the Soviet Union. 

On the' strength of the above, the Soviet Government ius tleadcd to sever rdhttibeti 
with the Po&sh Government. 
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8 . From Mikphjczyl^s first speech as Prime Minister on July, 

The Polish citizens in Russia are the object of our constant concern. The government 
will do everything in its power to bring active help to those unfortunate victims of the 
war. The evacuation of some of these people from Russia and the possibility of attending 
to the welfare of the rest would be regarded by us as a sign of good will on Premier 
Stalin's part and would open a new era of good relations with our country. 

The Polish-Soviet problem — this is at the present time the leading question in out 
foreign policy. 

The Polish government approaches this problem with the maximum of good will and 
faith. The Polish government desires a permanent understanding and collaboration with 
life USSR, based on mutual respect, on regard for mutual rights and interests, and on the 
platform of the clearly defined declaration of the government of General Sikorski. I 
realize the difficulties arising from the recent and not so recent past. But I assure you 
that we shall work to the best of our ability to sweep aside and remove these difficulties 
and to prepare the way for a better future. 

This desire springs not only from the wish for peaceful international cooperation but 
also from a full understanding of the common interests in the fight with the age-oM 
German pressure. Our nation has always avowed this political standpoint, and therefore, 
the Polish Diet was almost unanimous in its acceptance of the Polish-Soviet nonaggression 
pact of 193a, and there were foundations for the agreement of July, 1941, despite the un- 
pleasant memories of the recent past 

Marshal Stalin has announced that he desires "a strong and independent Poland” and 
that he does not wish to interfere in our internal affairs. Nor is this our wish. We await 
the act of good will for which General Sikorski appealed. An understanding between 
Poland and Russia is a historic necessity for both countries, but it is also a historic necessity 
for Europe as a whole, for on it will depend the consolidation of Europe. 

Europe regards the Polish question as a test case, which will show what is to become 
of the European Continent as a whole. Therefore, the Folish-Russian understanding must 
be honesty just, and permanent Poland is necessary to Europe, just as a consolidated 
Europe is necessary to Poland. 


9 , Agreement between Polish political parties of Home Representation: 

Warsaw 

15th August 1943 

TOt The Polish Prime Mituster; 

We enclose herewith the contents of an important Agreement which was signed on tiie 
August, 1943, by the four political parties. The Agreement is to be published shortly 
ift Ac Underground Press, 

^ ’'bfiCURATION: OF THE POUTICAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE POOR POUTICAL 
parties forming the POUSH home POLITICAL REPRESENTATION. 

1, la view of the immensity of the task fadng the Polish people at present, and which 
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will confront them also at the moment of the liberation of the country from the occupying 
enemy forces: 

(a) rebuilding the Polish State; 

(b) establishing the frontiers and the restoration of internal order; 

(c) active co-operation in determining new forms of international collalioration: 

the undersigned parties, which represent the main trends of Polish political thought and 
the vast majority of the politically organired Polish community, have decided to co-operate 
closely (at least until an official announcement of elections to the constitutional legislative 
bodies), at the same time observing the programs contained in the declaration of the (iov- 
ernment. These parties will co-operate in Poland, in the Polish Home Political Rciirc'euta 
tion, in the Council of National Unity, and possibly, in the Council of the Repiildic, and 
they will collaborate in full solidarity with the Delegate of the Polish Government in 
London. 

The above-mentioned parties will approach their representatives in London with a 
united appeal, aiming at a similar observance of collaboration both within the Guvern- 
ment and within the National Council. 

While supporting the Government which represents the collaboration of the parties, 
and accepting their full responsibility for it, the parties are opposed, while thb collabora- 
tion lasts, to any other form of Government 

2. The pardes will ensure that the executive machinery of the Government authorities 
shall possess not only professional qualifications but also the character of an institution 
closely bound up with the social and civic factors in the Homeland; and shall be free from 
those elements responsible for the mistakes of the former regime, and also tree from any 
totalitarian leanings. 

3. The pardes will give the full support of their organization and propaganda to the 
Polish Home Army, as an organ of national unity, which will be decisive in the open 
struggle for our future. At the same time, they will cooperate in establishing a harmonious 
collaboration of the civilian and military authoridcs, in preparing for coming 
action, which is the main object of the enure political administradve and military 
activity. 

4. For the present, for the period of the Peace negotiations, and that immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion of hostilities, the pardes accept the following basic principles as their 
war aims; 

(a) The basic principle of the foreign policy should be the collaboration with die Allies, 
based on equality with a distinct emphasis on self-detcrniinatioD in affairs concem- 
ing Poland, her sovereign riglits and the integrity of her territory. 

(b) A constant watchfulness concerning Soviet influence, which is becoming increas- 
ingly marked in the Allied countries and a ceaseless recalling to their consciousness 
of the latent danger in Russian-Communist totalitarian peace alms. 

(c) The securing to Poland of a Western and Northern frontier, which would guaran- 
tee to her a wide access to the sea, together with integrity of her Eastern frontier, 
as welt as suitable indemnities. 

(d) The formation of a confederation of suites of whieh the Polish-Czechoslovak union 
might be the nucleus. 

(e) The solution of the problem of national minorities, along the prindples of tradi- 
tion, freedom and equality of rights and obligatioiu. 
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5. In the transitory period, before the Legislative Assembly, which shall be elected 
according to a new democratic electorial law, is convoked: 

(a) The Hepublican system of the State shall be preserved and its legal institutions shall 
not be changed without the approval of the parties. 

(b) The composidon of the Government of National Unity shall not be altered or 
supplemented without the approval of the parties. 

(c) The existing legislation shall be freed from the influences of the former regime 
and those of the Government of occupation and extended in accordance with the 
following postulates: 

(c-i) Freedom of the citizens, equality of rights and obligations and the estab- 
lishment of territorial economic, social and cultural self-government; 

(c-2) Recognition to be given to labour, as constituting the greatest social 
value, and the foundation of the economic development and welfare of 
the country; 

(c-3) The taking over, during the transitional period, by the Government in 
collaboration with the local social elements, of the industrial establish- 
ments, which during the period of occupation were administered by the 
Germans, as well as of all formerly German and ownerless property and 
credit institudons and the taking over by the local Government of public 
udlity insdtutions; 

(c^) The taking of immediate steps to introduce agrarian reform in order 
to create such division of arable land as shall ensure the largest possible 
number of efficient, strong one^mily farms, which would guarantee an 
adequate supply of food for the whole Nadon; in this connecdon, dur- 
ing the period of lifting the occupation, the taking over and placing at 
the disposal of the State of all landed property destined for agrarian re- 
form, and in particular of landed property formerly owned by the 
Germans. 

(c.5) The ensuring of the supply of foodstuSs and of indispensable material 
for industrial production; 

(06) The creation of suitable conditions for the development of cooperatives, 
which shall also be ensured the necessary position in the organization of 
economic local Government, and which, within the framework of the 
planning policy, will be used for the production of foodstuffs and es- 
pecially their exchange and distribution; 

(c-y) The working out of a plan of financial and monetary policy, and of the 
postwar reconstruction of the country; 

(c-8) The repatriation of the qected from their homes, the imprisoned and in- 
terned in German camps and in Russia, and of those deported for forced 
n labour; the liquidation of unemployment in towns and in the country 


tn accordance with the principles of universal employment 
The above Agreement of the signatory parties shall not stand in the way of free de- 
'0 '^l^pment of thrir political ideals and programmes, as well as any propaganda they may 
in the future. Nevertheless, in all their public statements in the press, the 


t^gtoatotits shall he bound tn observe that loyalty which is the outcome of their mutual 
'^‘ifndarstahdiog and collaboration. 


THE HOME POUTTCAL REPRESENTATTON OF POLAND 
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xo. Mi\olajczy]^s note to Churchill, ‘November i6, 1^43: 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Memotandum 

In the course of his last conversation with Mr. Eden on October 5, before Mr, Kdcn'i 
departure for Moscow, the Polish Prime Minister, M. Mikol.ijf/yk, placeil before him doc- 
uments emphasiying the full measure of confidence that the Polish people in I’olatid and 
the Poles abroad place in the policy of the Polish government. Basing himself on this 
support, M. Mikolajezyk once more gave expression to the complete trust plated in Great 
Britain and the United States by die Polish people and the Polish government. lie ap- 
pealed for guarantees and the safeguarding of the right of the Allied Polish government to 
assure administration on Polish territory immediately after its liberation from German 
occupadon, and also for the safeguarding of life and property of the Polish population in 
the event of the march of Soviet troops into Poland. At the same time he appealed for 
intervention, which would bring about the resumption of Polish-Soviet relations, which 
in the present circumstances has become a matter of particular urgency. 

The unwillingness of the Polish government to enter into discussion On frontier ques- 
tions is based on the following consideradons: 

1. Poland, who entered the war in 1939 in defense of her territory, has never given up 
fighdng and has not produced any Quisling, is fully endded to expect that she will emerge 
from this war without reduction of her territory. 

2. The Polish eastern lands, which are the object of Soviet claims, extend to half the 
territory of the Polish Republic. They contain important centers of Polish national life. 
They are closely knit with Poland by ties of tradition, dvilization, and culture. The Polish 
populadon, which has resided there for centuries, forms a relative majority of the papula- 
don of these lands. On the other hand, the lower density of their population and their 
possibilities of economic development furnish Poland with a socially sound means of 
solving the problem of the overpopulation of her western and southern provinces. 

3. The Polish government could not see their way to enter a discussion on the subject 
of territorial concessions, above alt, for the reason that such a discussion in the absence 
of effective guarantees of Poland’s independence and security on the part of Great 
Britain and the United States would be sure to lead further and further to ever-tww 
demands. 

The attribution to Poland of eastern Prussia, Danzig, Opole Siiaia, and the straighten- 
ing and shortening of the Polish western frontier are in any case dictated by the need to 
provide for the stability of future peace, the disarmament of Germany, and the security 
of Poland and other countries of central Europe. The transfer to Poland of these terri- 
tories cannot therefore be treated fairly as an object of compensation for the ceation tn 
the USSR of Polish eastern lands, which for reasons adduced above ^ by xto weaox 
represent to the USSR a value comparable to that which they have for PdiancL 

The attempt made to prejudge the fate of Polish eastern territories by mcaot of a pop- 
ular vote organized under Soviet occupation by the occupying authoriden is wxfhout aof 
value dther political or legal 

It would be equally Imtxisaible to obtain a genuine expresdmi of the of the fofgtlkr 
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don inhabidng these territories in view of the ruthless methods applied there today and 
those that have been applied in the past by consecudve occupants. 

Recalling the confidential memorandum handed over to Mr. Eden before his departure 
for the Moscow Conference, the Polish government gives below a main outline of instruc- 
tions that have been issued recently to the underground organizadon in Poland. 

A rising in Poland against Germany is being planned to break out at a moment mu- 
tually agreed upon with out Allies either before, or at the very moment of, the entry of 
Soviet troops into Poland. 

In accordance with the principles adopted in Quebec the Polish government are entitled 
to exert sovereign authority over Polish lands as they are liberated from the enemy. 
Consequently, in case the entry of Soviet troops into Poland takes place after the reestab- 
lishment of Polish-Soviet relations, the Polish government would be amdous, as they 
have already informed the British government, to return immediately to Poland together 
with the Commander in Chief and to cooperate there in the further struggle against 
Germany. 

The entry of Soviet troops on Polish territory without previous resumption of Polish- 
Soviet relations would force the Polish government to undertake political action against 
the violation of Polish sovereignty while the Polish local administration and army in 
Poland would have to continue to work underground. In that case the Polish government 
forsee the use of measures of self-defense wherever such measures are rendered indis- 
pensable by Soviet methods of terror and extermination of Polish citizens. 

The Moscow conference, as appears from information offered by Mr. Eden, has not 
brought the question of the resumption of Polish-Soviet relations nearer a satisfactory 
conclusion. In the meantime the situation on the eastern front indicates that Soviet troops 
may be expected soon to cross the borders of Poland. The Polish government have, more- 
over, reasons to fear that in present conditions the life and property of Polish citizens may 
be exposed to danger after the entry of Soviet troops into Poland and the imposing on the 
country of Soviet administration. In that case desperate reaction of the Polish community 
may be expected, following the violation of the principle adopted in Quebec, assuring to 
the United Nations their liberty and their own administration. 

The principles foreseen in the case of Italy by the Moscow conference could by no means 
be satisfactory for Poland. The administration carried out in Poland by a commander of 
Soviet troops, even with the cooperation of British and American liaison officers, would 
place Poland, an Allied country, on the same level as Italy, an enemy country; in practice 
the cooperation of a limited number of British and American liaison officers could not 
be a safeguard for the interests of the Polish population in the territories occupied by 
Soviet troops. 

In this situation the Polish government address a pressing appeal to Mr. Churchill to 
intervene with Marshal Stalin, with the view to restoring Polish.Soviet relations, safe- 
guarding the interests of the Polish State and the life and property of its citizens after the 
Soviet troops have entered Poland. 

Polish airmen, ailors, and soldiers in carrying out the fight against the common enemy 
must be assured that their fnnilies will be restored to them and that they can expect to 
nmim to a free and indtpendent homeland. 


Eondihv Kovember 1943 
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II. Mi^olajczy^'s response on 'December 6, 1943, to Teheran: 

Poland, which ha? been fighting the Gennans the longest and the most twjieldingly, 
is awaiting the moment of liberation with special longing. The Declaration of die Three 
Powers, confirming the agreement on war strategy with a view to destroying the German 
war machine, forecasts a speedy end to the war m Europe. 

It [peace] will be all the more lasting— as the Declaration of these Three Powers states 
— if real cooperation and active participation by the great nations sad the small exists 
among the family of democratic nations. 

In particular, the determination to keep to the principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
eliminate tyranny, slavery, intolerance, and oppression awakened a deep echo in Polish 
hearts. Through her struggle Poland has proclaimed her mcmbeiship in the world family 
of democratic nations, from which tyranny and slavery, oppresm and intolerance will 
be driven out. 

We also express the conviction that in the liberated territorids these democratic prin- 
ciples will be put into effect immediately. We greet with especial joy the Decliration con- 
cerning Iran [an appendbt to the short Teheran Declaration], taking her CoDtribution to 
the common cause into consideration and guaranteeing her independence, sovereignty, 
and territorial integrity; for in that declaration, as in the resolatioss ukea by the con. 
ference concerning the Pacific, guaranteeing to China the return of all temtories stolen 
from her, we see the fulfillment of the bask conditions for true peace, which, if it is to be 
lasting, cannot be built on any wrongs, including territorial wrongs. I aincoavinced that 
these precedents, repeated in ocher cases, will give the best results b biiMog a lasting 
peace and unity among the nations after the war. 


IX Excerpts from Mihplajceyh^s speech. December 5, 1945, after Tehenn: 

... I may add here that four months ago German Governor Geoesd Frank ap- 
proached one of my countrymen in Poland, requesting him to get b touch with the 
directorate of the underground movement and propose to them that b view of the 
threatened invasion by the Soviet armies they should cease the struggle against Germany. 

Prank said he knew that the systematic sabotage was being orgnoizo! primarity by tlie 
Polish underground forces and that the Germans would be ready to chanjp: their conduct 
in Poland if the underground struggle were to be called off. 

At the same time he threatened that reprisal measures would be btensiW if the strug- 
gle did not cease. Subsequently, the Wehrmaeht demanded that the Si. should be re- 
moved from the Ceneralgouvememeut on the grounds that, in view «f the growing 
sabotage, it was proving incapable of ensuring security in the rearof thefiffman armies. 
Himml« considered it necessary to visit Poland personally, and today b ihe streets of all 
Polish villages, towns, and cities public executions are taking place, carried out jointly hf 
the Si. and the Wehrmaeht in an attempt to terrorize the Poteasodoush the under- 
ground struggle. They even had to call in the help of the German fit 

The Poles— called by Frank “a nation of idiots’*— will not yield, As they tlwb 
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struggle in 1939, so they dbsire to end it by an open and general rising against the Ger> 
manSj just before their collapse, bn the eastern front. They are determined to do this even 
if, in the fifth year of wat,’ their Allies should fail to supply them with the arras needed 
for the final struggle, t^ey will do it in spite of their profound anxiety concerning the 
fate awaiting them wtientjie Soviet armies enter Polish territory — anxiety justified by the 
rupture of Polish-Soviet retafions and by the threats made in certain Communist papers 
published in Polish,, announcing a bloody reckoning with the organized underground 
movement in Poland. ' 

The daily comn^nniOti with death has produced, on the one hand, a contempt for death 
and determination to continue the struggle to the end, and on the other, an unshakable 
conviction that at long last justice will prevail. The Poles look forward to a complete de- 
feat of Germany . , . and to seeing Poland’s peace and security safeguarded by the 
restoration of the territories rightly belonging to her. 

That is why no one in underground Poland can understand how some organs of the 
press, even in the Allied countries, can discuss the possibility that in addition to the sac- 
rifices already made, the Poles should have to give up their prewar frontiers, or how these 
papers can advocate a new partition of Poland and the cession of more than half her na- 
tional territory as far as the line, which in 1941 represented the frontier between Germany 
and Russia — a line fixed by violence and the trampling down of solemn international 
treaties. 


13 . Mi^okjay\’s broadcast of January 5 , the day the Russians crossed the 

border into Poland in pursuit of the Nazis: 

PolesI 

We are reaching a turning point of history. 

According to the dispatches from Moscow, the Soviet forces, advancing in bitter and 
victorious fighting against the Germans, have crossed the Polish frontier. 

The defeat of our mortal enemies, the Germans, against whom we have been fighting 
mthout respite since September i, 1939, draws closer and closer. It inspires us with4iopes 
of prompt liberation, and it brings nearer the moment of our final reckoning with the 
Germans, which will come irrespecrive of the political situation. 

We should have preferred to meet the Soviet troops not merely as allies of our allies, 
fighting agaimt the common enemy, but as our own allies as well. 

You know the policy erf our government, expressed in the instruction of October 
1943) which the government ordered the underground authorities in Poland*. 

... to augment fhA existing plan of general, organized, and relentless resistance 
against the Qtrmaps add the intensification of the struggle against enemy forces; 

, k . to avoid all conflicts that m^ht possibly arise in view of the absence of Polish- 
Soviet reiariolts; 

... to estthllsh cooperation with the Soviet commanders, if such relations should be 
ftsumed. 

We also know that the responsible leaders of the directorate of the resistance have 
sxceWed these oaclets, 
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... We shall deal with the enemy within our nttans and possibilities, without resting 
until they are Anally defeated. 

Strong with the imperishable right of Poland to independence, and with the declara- 
tions and obligations of our Allies and of the United Nations, we demand respect for 
the rights and interests of the Polish Republic, its supreme authorities, and its citiaens 
in any war situation and at any stage of the development of the international political 
situation. 

We arc carrying out our duty, and we claim reeognition and respect for oui^ rights, 
Tliat is all. Acting as wc are, we are entitled to believe Armly that in the struggle in 
which we are facing hate, violence, murder and robbery — while we have on out side 
ihc eternal principles of moiality, justice and law, as Well as those of the Atlantic Charter 
and the Four Freedoms — Poland will find strength, freedom, and independence. 

I am convinced that you will keep your calm, your determination, discipline, and 
solidarity in carrying out the orders of the Polish government and of the directorate of 
the underground resistance in the moment of the most severe trial and the final round of 
the fight against the Germans. 

The moment has come when I may reveal to you certain decisions taken by the 
Polish government in close consultations with the p(;ople of Poland, but which had to 
remain secret until today. 

The whole world knows that the Hitlerite rule in' Poland is only surface deep. The 
Germans have never managed to master your hearts and thoughts, nor to make you their 
servants. In the Polish underground there exists a complete Polish state, fully organired 
at all the levels of state administration— political, military, social, and economic. The 
highest authorities of that state, acting abroad on its behalf, arc resident in London. 

The Polish state has never ceased to exist. All that happened was that its organs 
had to become secret, under the pressure of events, with the exception of those that had 
to remain in the open for the purpose of carrying their duties outside the country. 

Acting in consultation with our authorities in Poland I submitted to the cabinet— I 
was then Home Secretary— the draft of a Decree concerning the temporary organization 
of administration of the territories of the Folislt Repi&Uc, which was duly signed on 
September i, 19.4a, by the President, by Premier Sikoiski, and by all the members of 
the government 

In making public the existence of such a Decree, We desire to inform the Polish 
citizens in the home country about the legal foundations of the authority and conv 
petence of that member of the Polish cabinet who, as Dtouty Prime Minister, it charged 
with the duties of delegate of the Polish government k Poland, He has authority to 
carry out all the functiom of the government eoncernii^ home administration. 

The delegate of the government carries out his duties in^ accordant with tlie orders and 
instructions of the government of the Republic with th 4 assistance cd bis office and its 
network of administrative offices, acting in close cooperation with the Polish Polithal 
Representation and the Commander of the Polish secret s^rmy. 

ilius the hard state duty of securing the continuity of Ibe kgal government in under* 
ground Poland is carried on. f 

The delegate of the government in Poland, appointed tw the Efteudent of Fokod as * 
memher of the Cabinet^ carries out In Polani^ until thewetnra of the Prime Minister* 
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the duties of acting Prime Minister, just as the Deputy Prime Minister does in London 
during the absence of the Prime Minister. 

The Minister Delegate of the government in Poland will reveal his name and official 
residence at the appropriate moment. Now you are familiar with his declarations and 
instructions, bearing the signature of delegate of the Government. I am convinced that 
they will remain obeyed by you as scrupulously as they have hitherto been and that the 
sense of responsibility of the citizens of Poland will continue now as during the worst 
moments of the occupation. 

Citizens of Poland! Every one of you, even in the most distant part of Poland, knows 
his rights and duties. You have received instructions. Performing them obediently and 
solidly with determination and calm in the coming days of ultimate trial, you will 
perform your duties fighting for right. You will be fighting for a strong, free, inde- 
pendent Poland, and in it a free and happy citizenry. 


14. Russian statement, January ti, 1944, on Polish ^mig^^ governments claims in 

eastern Poland: 

On January 5, in London, a declaration of the imigri Polish Government was pub- 
lished on the question of Soviet-Polish relations, which contains a number of incorrect 
assertions, including an incorrect assertion about the Soviet-Polish frontier. 

As is known, the Soviet constitution established the Soviet-Polish border in accordance 
with the will of the population of Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia, as ex- 
pressed in a plebiscite which was carried out on a broad democratic basis in 1939. The 
territories of Western Ukraine, in which Ukrainians comprise the overwhelming majority 
of the population, were then incorporated in Soviet Ukraine, and the territories of 
Western Byelorussia, in which Byelorussians constitute the overwhelming majority of 
the population, were incorporated in Soviet Byelorussia. 

The injustice committed by the Riga Treaty of 1921 which was imposed upon the 
Soviet Union, was in this way rectified. 

The Soviet Government has repeatedly d«:lared that it stands for the re-establishment 
of a strong and independent ,Poland and for friendship between the Soviet Union and 
Poland- The Soviet Government once again declares that it is seeking to establish friend- 
ship between the U 5 .S.R. and Poland on the basis of stable good-neighborly relations 
and mutual respect and, if the Polish people so desire, on the basis of an alliance of 
mutual assistance against the Germans as the main enemies of the Soviet Union and of 
Poland. The realization of this task could be served by Poland's joining in the Soviet- 
Czcchoslovak Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assistance and Post-War Collaboration. 

The self-sacrificing struggle of the Red Army and the developing military operations 
of our Allies bring nearer the utter defeat of the Hitlerite war machine and are bringing 
Poland and other peoples liberation from the yoke of German invaders. , 

The "Union of Polish Patriots in the U.S.S-R." and the Polish Army Corps formed 
by it, which is eperating at the front against the Germans hand in hand with the Red 
Amy, are already carrying out glorious tasks in this struggle for liberation. 

The possibility of the rtgeneration of Poland as a strong and independent State now 
presents itself. But Poland must be reborn, not by means of the seizure of Ukrainian 
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and Byelorussian lands, but through the restoration to Poland of ancient Polish lands 
which were wrested from her by the Germans. Only in this way would it be possible 
to reestablish trust and friendship between the Polish, Ukrainian, Byelorussian and 
Russian peoples. 

Poland’s eastern frontiers can be established by agreement with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Government does not regard the 1939 frontiers as unalterable. Those fron- 
tiers can be modified in Poland’s favor so that areas in which the Polish population forms 
the majority be turned over to Poland. In this case the Soviet-Polish frontier could pass 
approximately along the so-called Curzon Line which was adopted in 1919 by the 
Supreme Council of Allied Powers and which provides for the inclusion of Western 
Ukraine and Western Byelorussia in the Soviet Union. 

Poland’s western borders must be extended through the incorporation of ancient 
Polish lands previously wrested by Germany, witliout which it is impossible to unite 
the whole Polish people in its State, which thereby will receive the necessary outlet to 
the Baltic Sea. The just aspiration of the Polish people for its full reunion in a strong 
and independent State must receive recognition and support. 

The emigrS Polish Government, isolated from its people, has proved incapable of 
establishing friendly relations with the Soviet Union. It has also proved incapable of 
organizing an active struggle against the German invaders in Poland itself. Further- 
more, by its incorrect policy it not infrequently plays into the hands of the German in- 
vaders. 

However, the interests of Poland and of the Soviet Union require that friendly rela- 
tions be established between our countries, and that the people of Poland and of the 
Soviet Union should unite in the struggle against the common external enemy, as is 
demanded by the Common cause of all the Allies. 


15 , Polish Government's note to Great Britain, January 16, 1^44: 

CONFIDENTIAL 

x6th Tanuary, 1944 
Sir: 

The recent exchange of Polish and Soviet public declarations has so far led to the 
Polish government approaching the British and United States governments with a view 
to securing through ihdr intermediary the discussion by the Polish and Soviet govern- 
ments with the participation of the British and Anxerican governments of all outstanding 
questions, the settlement of which should lead to a friendly and permanent cooperation 
between Poland and the Soviet Union. The question whether such a discussion can be 
initiated, and if so, brought to a successful conclusion still remains open. 

In these circumstances I have been instructed to place before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment confidentially the most urgent requirements of the Polish government in connec- 
tion with the fact of the crossing of the Polish frontier by Soviet troops, requirements 
which have already been in part communicated to His Majesty’s Government on previous 
occasions. 

I. The successful progress of the Soviet oBensive makes it probable that soon it may 
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become possible and opportune for the Polish government to issue orders foreseen in 
their instructions of October 27, 1943, for the launching of military action on the 
largest scale by the underground Polish forces behind the lines of the German Army 
retreadng across occupied Poland. Such action, in case it is adequately supported from 
outside, may have an important bearing, not only on the liberation of Polish territory 
from the enemy, but also on the speeding up of his ultimate defeat The Polish govern- 
ment feels, therefore, compelled to stress once more most earnestly the necessity for, and 
the exceptional urgency of, supplying the Polish underground army with indispensable 
arms in accordance with the plans prepared for such emergency. 

3. The Soviet forces have crossed the Polish frontier in the course of their fight with the 
common enemy but without agreement with the Polish government having been 
reached, and the political designs of the Soviet government disclosed designs, on which 
a number of symptoms and indirect pronouncements have shed a highly disquieting 
light. 

The Polish government are on that account compelled to issue a protest safeguarding 
the territorial status of the Polish Republic, based on valid international treaties, against 
die political and legal consequences of possible unilateral decisions on jaiu aecotnplu. 

The Polish government do not doubt that their point of view will find full recognition 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government in whose name the Prime Minister, Mr. Winston 
Churchill issued in the House of Commons on September 5, 1940, the following deciara- 
don: 

“We have not at any time adopted since this war broke out the line that nothing could 
be chauiged in the territorial structure of various countries. On the other hand, we do 
not propose to recognize any territorial changes which take place during the war, un- 
less they take place with the free consent and good will of the parties concerned.’* 

3. As the liberation of the territory of the Polish Republic from under German occu- 
pation progresses and military operadons connected with it are brought nearer their 
end, there will arise the absolute necessity for the speedy reestablishment of a Polish 
administradon in conformity with the principles laid down by the conference of Quebec. 
The Polish underground movement, headed by the Deputy Prime Minister resident in 
Poland and by the Commander in Chief of the army of the homeland, is prepared, ac- 
cording to instructions issued by the Polish government, to make itself known and to 
take over the government of the country. The Polish government and the Commander 
in Chief of the Polish armed forces are also prepared to return at any moment to the 
liberated areas of the country. 

The Polish government are looking forward to His Majesty’s Government for support 
and the necessary facilities in this respect and also for cooperation in opposing possible 
attempts at violating Poland's sovereignty through forcing upon her illegal auihorides 
by means of external pressure. 

4. The progress of Soviet troops inside Polish territory is raising the urgent problem 
of in security of the Polish underground movement and of life and property of the 

, of Poknd. This problem is singled out by the Polish government from amongst 

tbpin that demand immediate settlement, not only in the Polish interest but also in that 


' The MA). government deem it indispensable to call His Majesty's Governmends 
t, 'htOMthtR to this question, whatever may be the result of discussions thereon by dhe 
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Polish-Soviet governments with the participation of the Biitish and American govern- 
ments, as it appeals from a code received from Poland on January 14 of this year, 
the Polish underground army has obtained possession of the following order issued 
from Moscow to Soviet partisans on Polish territory: 

“In conformity with Comrade Nozenko's instructions all partisans are ordered to 
disarm Polish units. All who resist are to be shot on the spot. All organizations to be 
liquidated and their leaders shot. 

Signed: 

Dubov” 

The issuing of such an order calls for immediate intervention with the Soviet authorities 
in order that the information may be verified, and serious consequences, which would 
otherwise be likely to arise, may be avoided. 

If I am taking the liberty of approaching you with the Polish government’s request 
that you should consent to act as intermediary in this particular question, it is because my 
government are convinced of the necessity ... to establish as speedily as possible by 
means of an international agreement the principles and guarantees assuring the security 
of the Polish underground movement and also the life and property of the Polish 
population. 

In this connection the Polish government reiterate their conviction that the sole, real 
guarantee of such a security can be assured only if, together with Soviet troops entering 
Poland in the course of their war operations against Germany (and solely for as long as 
these operations last), Polish, British, and American troops should simultaneously enter 
Poland. The Polish government believe that at the same time the necessity will arbe 
for the immediate appointment to the headquarters of the Soviet occupying forces of 
military representatives of Great Britain and the United States. 

The Pohsh government confidently expect that the British government will concur 
in their views and that they will see their way to dispatching British troops to Poland. . . . 

The Polish government would finally atuch great importance to the assuring of access, 
to the regions of Poland liberated from the enemy, of representatives of the Polbh Red 
Cross in order that they may immediately undertake the organization of relief with regard 
to nourishment, clothing, and medical supplies for the Polish population, and especially 
for Polbh children who need it so urgendy. 

I have the honor to be. . . . 


16 , Second note to British Foreign Office; 


SECRET 


a3rd January, 1944 


Referring to the conversations that have taken place recently between members of the 
Polbh and British governments regarding the problem of Polish-Soviet relations, and 
more particularly, the conversations held with you on January 13 last and with Mr. 
Churchill on January 20 , 1 have been instructed to place before you a number of questions, 
the answers to which cannot fail to have an important bearing on the decisions that the 
Polbh government is called upon to make in the present situation. The views of Hb 
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Majesty's Government on several o£ the questions enumerated below have been ex- 
pressed in the course of mutual conversations. The Polish government would, however, 
be greatly obliged to you if you would see your way, also, with regard to these questions 
to confirm that they have been recorded and interpreted correctly, 

1. What are the measures that the British government would be prepared to take in 
the event of a Polish-Soviet agreement being reached on the basis of Mr. Churchill’s 
suggestions made to M. Mikolajezyk on January 20 in order to safeguard the independ- 
ence of Poland and the noninterference by the Soviet government in Poland’s internal 
affairs? In particular; 

(a) Can the British government assure the taking over by the Polish government, and 
authorities appointed by them, of the administration of Polish territory as it is 
freed from German occupation? 

(b) Are His Majesty's Government prepared to secure from the Soviet government 
their agreement to the participation of Polish and Allied contingents of an equal 
footing and in comparable numbers in the occupation of Polish territories (in- 
cluding those that would be attributed to Poland at the expense of Germany), 
should such an occupation be made necessary by the course of military operations 
against Germany? 

(c) Can they undertake to assure that this territory will be duly evacuated by the 
occupying troops and authorities as soon as military operations against Germany 
have come to an end on this front? 

2. Are the Polish government right In expecting: 

(a) A formal guarantee by Great Britam and, if obtainable, also by the United States 
of America of the territorial integrity of Poland within her new frontiers, of her 
political independence, and noninterference in her internal affairs against attempts 
from any quarter whatsoever? 

(b) Should the United States prove unwilling to join in such a guarantee, would Great 
Britain be willing to undertake it herself? 

3. Can the Polish government receive the assurance that neither of the Three Great 
Powers represented at the Teheran conference will claim military, naval, or aerial 
bases on the territory of Poland or on that which would be allotted to Poland by way 
of compensation at the expense of Germany? 

4. Can the Polish government take it for granted with regard to territories offered 
to Poland at the expense of Germany, that: 

(a) They comprise with the full consent of the British government all German ter- 
ritories situated between the river Oder and the Polish-German frontier of 1939, 
and Over and above the whole of Opole Silesia, the territory of the Free Qty of 
Danzig, and the entire territory of East Prussia? 

(b) Poland's new western frontiers will be definitely fixed at the same time as 
Poland’s eastern frontiers and embodied in one international document enacted 
on the mme basis with the participation and consent of the British, the Soviet; 
and the Ammcan governments? 

(e) It will be stipulated that the arrangement is to be considered permanent and that 
no ulterior German protests Would be entertained? 

^d) The Geman territories allotted to Poland on the basis of thk agreement vrill be 
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formally declared as severed from the German Helch in the teims of the first 
armistice terminating hostilities between the United Countries and Germany, 
this surrender being a sine qua non condition of the termination of hostilities? 
(e) The Three Great Powers represented m the Teheian conference will undertake 
to impose upon Germany in the same armistice the duty of accepting on German 
territory, without undue delay, the entire population of German tongue inhabiting 
at the moment of the signature of the armistice the territory of Poland within 
her new frontiers? These Powers will also undertake to assist Poland in the re- 
moval from her territory of unwanted Germans? 

5. The Polish government would finally be grateful to the British government for 
their views on the means, which they would deem proper, to assure protection of Polish 
citizens who are now, or may find themselves at a later date, residing on territories 
under Soviet authority; are they right in expecting to receive guarantees assuring the 
repatriation to Poland from the USSR of all her citizens entitled thereto? 

I remain. . . . 


17. Roosevelt offers good will on February i, igqq: 

1. The basic position of the United States Government that general discussions of 
the many European frontier questions during the period of active hostilities will run 
the risk of creating confusion and diverting concentration from the over-all objective 
of defeating Germany is well known. This attitude, however, does not preclude the 
possibility of any two countries having mutual territorial problems from seeking a direct 
settlement by mutual accord. This Government recognizes that recent developments 
present certain complex and vital considerations which may render it desirable for the 
Polish Government to endeavor to reach a solution with regard to its territory without 
delay. 

2. The United States Government would in prindple be prepared to assist in helping 
the Polish Government freely to teach a settlement of its territorial problems through 
the oiler of good offices to the Polish and to the Soviet Governments to facilitate direct 
discussions between them. While this Government is not in a position to guarantee such 
a settlement, it would welcome the acliievement of a solution by friendly accord. 

3. The United States Government is prepared to lend its support to Prime Minister 
Churchill's endeavors to bring about the re-establishment of relations between the Polish 
and Soviet Governments on the basis of a friendly solution of all outstanding difficulties. 
As stated above, there can be no question of guarantees as far as the United States is 
concerned. 


18. Polish reply to Churchill, February ly, 1^44, on demarcation line in east: 

The Polish government is ready to start conversations with the Soviet government, with 
the cooperation of the British and American governments, on all outstanding questions. 
We do not exclude frontier discussions relating to the east, west, and north. 

The dictatorial demand by the USSR that we must agree in advance to the recognition 
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of the Curzon line as the future Polish frontier cannot be accepted hy the Polish govern, 
ment. The result of conversations concerning frontiers can be realized only after the 
end of the war. 

During war hostilities, we could consent to a dimai cotton line running east of 
Vilna and Lwow. The territory west of this demarcation line, after this territory is 
freed from German occupation, should be taken over by the Polish government. The 
territory east of the demarcadon line should go to the administration of the Soviet mili- 
tary authorities, with the full pardcipadon of representatives of all Allied Powers. 

The Polish government considers it a duty to state that the intention of incorporation 
into the Soviet Union of a part of East Prussia with Konigsberg is against the interests 
of the Polish state and painfully restrains her free access to the sea. 

Any changes in the Polish government, or changes relating to the Conunander in 
Chief of its armed forces, cannot be dictated by a foreign power. 


rp. Mihplajczy](s letter to Roosevelt: 

Mr. President: 

Owing to circumstances, I am temporarily unable personally to present to you my 
views at this time so aitical for Poland and, indeed, for the problems of peace. I 
therefore avail myself of the opportunity of the return to his post of Ambassador 
Cieehanowski to send you this personal letter. 

In the first place, I should like, Mr. President^ to express to you on behalf of the Polish 
government and on my own our deepest gratitude for your friendly and abiding interest 
in the fate of Poland. Your interest is one of the most important factors in maintaining 
the morale of the Polish nation and its indomitable resistance in the face of inhuman 
oppression. 

I need hardly stress that the Polish people regard you, Mr. President, and the American 
people as the trustees of the principles for the triumph of which our United Nations’ 
camp is fighting. 

1 am fully conscious of the considerations wluch, for the time being, prevent the United 
States government from publicly defining its stand on particular European problems. 
My urgent desire to pay you a personal visit at this time was not inspired by the in- 
tention of appealing to you to do so. I am, however, most anxious to have an early 
Importunity, at your convenience, frankly and confidentially to discuss with you the 
essential aspects of the problems of Poland, justly regarded as the test case of the great 
issues involved. Moreover, my vbit would assure the Polish people, especially at this 
crucial moment^ that their government continues to act in closest contact and under- 
standing both with the United States and Great Britain- 

l will not enter into a detailed recapitulation of the course of events relating to the 
ilt^ealties encountered in our attempts to find a solution of the outstanding differences 
between tibe Soviet and Polish governments. I know that you are fully con- 
alt these developments and that Prime Minister Churchill is keeping you 
aixtut his undoing efiorts at mediation between the Polish government and 
govesbmem^ whidt he has kindly undertaken at our request. 
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The Polish government sincerely tends to reach an understanding with the Soviet 
government, which would allow their fullest and most effective joint action against the 
common enemy, thus forming a solid basis for postwar neighborly collaboration. The 
Polish government considers tliat, in its effoits to achieve this aim, it has gone as far as 
a constitutional government, conscious of its duties and of its responsibilities to its na- 
tion, can go. Our government has always acted in closest understanding with, and 
within, the limits defined by the Polish nation. Only thus can our government conserve 
its full value for the United Nations including the USSR. 

I am sure that you will agree at this time, when the whole future of mankind is 
involved, that it is imperative to face reality in a spirit of sincerity and truth, on which 
alone the future of international relations and durable peace can be founded. 

I am firmly convinced that Nazi totalitarianism and its drive for world mastery shall 
be destroyed. But will not Poland and later Europe be overwhelmed against their will 
by a new wave of Communist totalitarianism? Can the nations condemned to the rule 
of such a new totalitarianism agree to accept its tyranny? 

Never, as far as Poland is concerned. 

The masses of Polish small farmers, anxious to build their prosperity not in collective 
farms but in individual farmsteads, will never agree to it. The feelings of die Polish 
working classes are best reflected in die enclosed letter addressed by them to Mr, Attlee, 
the British Deputy Prime Minister, which is worded with the urgency of despair. 

All the classes of the Polish nation want to build a better future for the country and 
its citizens on a basis of private enterprise, supplemented by state economic planning 
and economic, social, and political self-government. The views of the population of 
Poland are best expressed in the enclosed messages received by me from Poland, dated 
January 6, January 15, and February 15, 1944. 

The present war has proved that wars cannot be localized. The development of 
technical means of total war makes it impossible, even for the strongest power, to win 
a world war singlehanded. Collaboration of all of us is indispensable if autocratic systems 
are to disappear and nationalisms are to be reduced. Political and economic collaboration 
must be closer tlian before to bring about the establishment of the future world order. 
That is why the coordination of the policy of the great powers and their collaboration 
with the smaller powers already in the course of the war is so important to the future 
peace. 

The responsibility of the great Powers will be ever greater, inasmuch as they will be 
called upon to safeguard, apart from their own security, that of smaller nations, their 
freedom, and especially the freedom of the individual throughout the world. 

To achieve this aim it appears to me essential to realize the full truth of the existing 
situation. 

Unfortunately, public opinion b frequently being led to accept entirely false views 
on Europe, and particularly on Poland, 

I fully share the admiration inspired by the berobm of Soviet soldiers fighting in the 
defense of their country against the German invader. I also appreciate the realbm of 
Marshal Stalin whose word can limit the political aims of world communism, 

I am afraid, however, that public opinion may be bitterly dbappointed should it dis- 
cover that the widely publicized social changes and the alleged democradzation of the 
Soviet Union are in fact but a combination of old Russian impcrialbtn with Coronau- 
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nist totalitarianism, which has not abandoned its former ambition for woild rule. 

Therefore it appears to me wrong to lead public opinion to believe that democracy 
exists where in reality it does not, and cannot, exist for a long time, as this is fraught 
with the danger of causing deep disillusionment and even unhappiness in nations who 
may be subjected to a rule that, while recognizing the freedom of the state, denies that 
of the individual. 

It may also create disillusionment in business circles that expect freedom of trade 
relations in the fumre. The deepest disappointment, however, will be that of the working 
classes now rightly impressed by the fighting valor of the Soviet people but misled to 
believe that labor’s greatest aspirations and democratic ideals have been achieved in the 
Soviet Union. 

I regard the maintenance of Allied solidarity as essential and imperative in our com- 
mon fight. 

I therefore observe with profound misgiving the activity of German propaganda, 
hitherto completely disbelieved, which now succeeds in rebuilding the German morale- 
shattered by military defeats — by attempting to prove that the Allies are aiming not only 
at solidarity in battle but also at a compromise that would open the door of Europe to 
communism. 

It is difficult to estimate how far the declared Soviet intentions toward Poland and thr 
Baltic countries have already iniluenced the attitude of Turkey and Finland, thus ai 
fecting directly military operations. It is likewise difficult to say what consequences it may 
cause in European countries under German occupation. 

One thing is certain— Nazi-occupied Europe was decidedly anti-German, and the hope 
of its rapid regeneration after its liberation was justified. The activities of Communist 
agencies brought about disunity and fear of chaos, for these agencies have endeavored in 
every country to achieve supremacy, less for the purpose of strengthening the struggle 
against the Germans than for that of establishing communism in the countries concerned. 

The concealment of truth on which this situation is based is more detrimental to the 
Polish nation than to others. Once more I must stress that I am most anxious to preserve 
Allied unity. History will reveal how— in spite of violent criticisms of the Polish op- 
position at home and abroad— General Sikorski’s and my own cabinet have refrained 
from publishing the true facts, which would have enlightened public opinion regarding 
Poland's situation and the methods used by Russia in her dealings and her intentions as 
regards my country. We have refrained from publishing such facts, although this is 
clearly against our interests, because we were anxious to reach an understanding with 
the USSR and to safeguard the unity of die Allies. Our reticence is, however, exploited 
by Russia, thus placing us in an intolerable position. Thus, the Polish government 
responsible for the welfare of our country, is deprived of the elementary right of defense 
of Its national intarests and the right of the weaker to appeal for help to the stronger 
in the name of the principles and ideals enunciated by you, Mr, Pretident, in the Atlantic 
Chfsner, the Poor Freedoms, and many other statements that have won the respect and 
Approval of the entire world. 

The accusation of collaboration with the enemy, applied to the Polish nation and to 
the lesiden of its underground movement fighting the Germans in conditions of ex- 
^ tceme haxdshipi is monstrous. Coming from those who partitioned Poland in 1939 to- 
jetiier wifh. the Oermans^ it is a brutal insult to those who fight and die in the under- 
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ground batde of Poland and are guilty of no other crime than the refusal to turn Poland 
into a Communist country. 

The accusation that the Polish government is undemocratic, when in reality it is 
composed of men who by their origins and by their lifelong struggle for democracy 
have proved their sincere attachment to democratic ideals, is slanderous. It is a serious 
wrong to insult that government which enjoys the confidence of its nation and is its 
expression, merely because it refuses to countenance the cession of 11,000,000 of its 
citizens to a country where individual freedom is unknown. Nor can one blame it for 
refusing to hand over half its national territory, to agree to the transfer from eastern 
Poland of at least five million Poles in exchange for the transfer of millions of Germans, 
or because it apprehends the prospect of a turning tide, which within fifty years or so, 
in accordance with the changing European political situation, may once more cause the 
shifting of populations on its territory. 

It is the greatest insult to accuse the Polish soldiers who have fought since 1939 in 
Poland, France, Norway, Africa, and Italy— in the Battle of Britain in tlie air, and on 
the Seven Seas — of a lack of fighting spirit While American and British soldiers are 
rightly promised . . . employment and better conditions after their return home, the 
Polish soldiers, airmen, and sailors, who come from eastern Poland, are told that they 
may never be allowed to return to their homes and their families. 

- Mr. President, the Polish people, oppressed on die one hand and tempted on the other, 
cannot understand why its great sacrifices appear to have been forgotten. It does not 
claim payment or reward but only justice. It sdll believes that the rights of the weak will 
be respected by the powerfuL 

The Polish nation cannot understand why, in the fifth year of war, it does not re- 
ceive sufficient armament and supplies for its underground struggle, at a time when 
Allied mass production of aircraft and weapons has reached a wonderful peak and the 
contribution of the Polish underground army can be of considerable importance. Poland 
needs these weapons for its final struggle against the Germans. Moreover, she justly 
fears that, while she may be prevented by lack of weapons to rise at the appointed hour 
fully armed against the common foe and to finish the fight she has carried on since 
1939, she may be accused of not wanting to fight to the end. 

In fact, the supply of equipment for the Polish underground army has been virtually 
stopped since the autumn of 1943, and only a fraction of the planned 300 flights was 
carried out 

Mr. President, your name is revered by every Pole. The Polish nation looks upon you 
as the champion of the principles that you have proclaimed with such deep faith and 
conviction, presenting to mankind a vision of human freedom in a better world. 

Our people fighting in Poland's underground army have lost everything. They lay 
no value on life. They may not reckon sufficiently with realism while being threatened 
with the loss of their last hope of freedom and by the prospect of another enslavement. 
They have faith in you, Mr. President. I am convinced that their faith will be justified. 

At the present moment the situation in Poland can be summed up as follows: As far 
as the attachment to principles Is concerned, the Polish nation is united and unfaltering. 

Its attitude toward the war is expressed in the following points’. 

I. Poland is determined to carry on to the end the struggle against the Germans and 
asks for adequate supplies of arms and equipment for that purpose. 
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2 . The Polish people decided, in full agreement with the Polish government and on 
its mstructions, that our underground army will come out into the open and offer its 
collaboration against the Germans to the Soviet armed forces as they enter Poland, 
even if diplomatic relations between the Polish and Russian governments are not re- 
sumed. The Polish underground took this decision although it is aware of the dangers 
resulting from disclosing its organization to the Soviets. 

I hope that you will kindly forgive this very frank and long letter at this tragic 
moment for my country. On behalf o£ the Polish nation and government I appeal to 
you, Mr. President, to do all in your power to prevent the creation in Poland of ac- 
complished facts; to safeguard the sovereign rights of the Polish state and of its lawful 
authorities; to ensure the respect and safety of the lives and property of Polish citizens; 
to safeguard the Polish underground army and administration from the dangers that 
threaten them after their disclosure to the Soviet forces. 

I am convinced that in your great wisdom and statesmanship, and in the realization 
that the case of Poland has a direct bearing on the future peace, you will find the best 
way to give support to her just cause. 

Accept, Mr. President, the assurances of my highest consideration. 

St. Mikolajczyk 

7 enclosures 


20 , Two of the enclosures included in my letter to Roosevelt: the first, a Message 
Directed to the Peoples of the World; the second, the underground's reply to 
Churchill. 

To the Peoples of the 'World: 

On the eve of the decisive blow of the Allied forces, and of their conclusive battles 
with the Germans, in which, on the side of our Western Allies, Polish forces in Poland 
and abroad will also play their part, the world should realize the situation of the Polish 
nation, as it is, after four years of German occupation, and the part it has been playing 
in this war, its moral strength, its aims and its hopes. 

We opposed the Hitlerite invader, fully aware of the heavy responsibilities this would 
entail, and wc do not ask for sympathy when we state the price we paid for our love 
of freedom. During this war some five million Polish citizens were killed in Poland by 
the enemy. About three millions were deported for slavery to the East or West. Hundreds 
of thousands were put into prison or concentration camps where the majority of them 
have perished already. Many thousands were shot or tortured to death in Gestapo 
torture chambers. Hundreds of villages were burnt down with their inhabitants and 
tazed to the ground. There is not one family which would not mourn the death of one 
of its msnibens; there is not one home that would not grieve over some next of kin. 

We have paid this heavy price, because wc abided by oar country and by the terms of 
our altiance^ and would not accqit any form of collaboration with the invader. We 
, ' leftatlned Poles, citizens o£ our country, loyal to our government which, though in exile, 
|,V glifntttihed its bonds wdtb the home country. Here, in Poland, we have rebuilt 
' * fotUad all die forms of our public life: an Executive of our government, w Ugder. 

Amty, CNl Redstancey a representative body di our political parties, abundant 
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secret newspapers, and secret cultural life The Home Political Representation; formed 
a couple of years ago, is composed of the representatives of four main political parties, 
representing all die strata of the society and the principal trends of Polish pohtical 
thought, acting on the basis of sovereignty of the Polish state. 

The invaders meet everywhere these manifestations of our independent political 
existence and from the very beginning strive to break us by cruel teiroristic mediods. 
We give blow for blow. Tliough disarmed since the end of 1939, we do everything to 
make tlie Polish soil insecure to the enemy. Nazi tyrants fall by the hand of the Polish 
underground, trains are blown up, detachments of S.S. or other police formations are 
being destroyed. 

A stubborn, constant, unwavering struggle against the Germans is taking place on 
the Polish soil. In order to keep down the country, tlie enemy has to maintain in Poland 
thousands of soldiers necessary for the Eastern front, policemen and administrative of- 
ficials. This struggle is uneven. The nation, almost defenseless, opposes an enemy armed 
to the teeth. In consequence, over 14 per cent of the Polish population perished in that 
struggle. This sacrifice is all the greater when we consider the fact that the enemy 
persecutes the most active and valuable elements of the nation. Scientists, clergymen, 
artists, teachers, technicians, officers, intellectual workers of all kinds and the great 
mass of socially and politically active peasants and workers are the principal victims of 
the invader. The enemy deals his blows so that their consequences will be felt for long 
years. He applies everywhere the terrible principle of collective responsibility. And seeing 
how difficult it is to break our resistance he uses his bestiality to an extent unknown 
hidierto in the history of the world. 

Mass executions, in which million Jews perished, exceed by their cruelty the 
darkest legends of ancient times. The extreme sadism of public executions taking place 
in our country during the last two months has no example in the history of mankind. 
From October, 1943, in the streets of Warsaw and many other towns of Poland, the 
shooting of hostages is taking place. There are days when in Warsaw alone the Germans 
shoot in the streets and squares 370 men at a time. To heighten the terror loudspeakers 
repeat the names of the killed and give long lists of new “hostages” caught in tlie 
streets in daily man hunts. Every day large red posters are displayed with new names. 
In that manner, during a few weeks in Warsaw alone more than five thousand were put 
to death. Besides, prisoners confined in prisons or concentration camps arc killed by 
shots fired from behind or are suffiocated in gas chambers by a method that is four years 
old. 

We are fully aware that the Germans are aiming, if not at the extermination of the 
whole Polish nation, at depriving it of strength and rendering it defenseless. Himmler 
announces further intensification of the terrorism against Poles: if the Germans are 
obliged to withdraw from our country, our towns and villages will be razed to the eartii 
fay the order of this hangman, and masses of the population, apart from those fit for 
physical work, are to be destroyed, the intellectual class first of all. This puts us in face 
of new unspeakable horrors and terrible dangers. 

Before the eyes of the world there takes place this inhuman crime of exterminating 
the Polish nation. This crime is hanging over our daily life. Our duty is to make it 
known to the peoples of the world and to make them assist our nation which is struggling 
for Its existence to the last drop of its blood. We ask you, peoples of the world, fiir help 
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in our struggle. We ask you to precipitate the military operations in order to shorten 
the time which the Germans use for exterminating us. We ask you to give support to 
our government and our army so that they might return as soon as possible to Poland 
and take part with the whole nation in the final struggle with the enemy. We ask you 
to deliver swiftly the arms necessary to the army fighting in our country (which may be 
joined tomorrow by ail the Poles). 

Facing the tragic moment of our history, when our nation is menaced by the loss of 
new millions of lives, we have the right to appeal to you, peoples of the world, to assure 
us that our sacrifice will not be in vain, that in the new postwar world the rights and 
interests of Poland will be respected, that Poland which holds the key position between 
the East and West and for centuries has been opposing the thrust of Prussianlsm to the 
East (and defending Western culture and civilization against the Eastern barbarism). 

We, Poles, in face of most terrible dangers have the right to ask for the assurance: 

that our country will not be robbed of its territories; 

that no one will have the right to interfere in our internal affairs and that the rights 
of our government, which has a full support of Polish public opinion, will be respected; 

that the integrity and independence of the Polish state will be held sacred by the 
world, regardless of how many of us will still be alive after this war. 

Such an assurance given by the nations of the world fighting for freedom and justice 
will strengthen our force in the struggle agamst the enemies of freedom. 

National Party Central Committee of 

Polish Peasant Party Workers' Movement: 

Christian Labor Party “Liberty, Equality, 

Independence” Polish Socialist Party 
constituting the Home Political Representation. 


SEC31ET 

TO: Prime Minister Mikolajezyk 

Following the report recrived from you with regard to the proposals made by Prime 
Minister Churchill to the Polish Government: 

I. We agree to the proposed Western boundaries and welcome the pledge of removing 
the Germans. 

3. Wc do not agree to the tying up of our Eastern frontier with the question of our 
Western boundaries. The Western territories cannot be an equivalent as their rein- 
corporation to Poland constitutes in fact die return of territories seized from her in the 
past, 

3. We favor entering into conversations, with the participation of the Allies, with a 
view to the resumption of ihplomatlc reladons with the Soviets, on condition of full 
respect of our sovereignty and of non-interference in our internal affairs. 

4. We object firmly to any discussions with the Soviets with regard to the revision 
of the Eastern boundaries. We stand by the inviolability of the fronders as settled by the 
Tieafy of Riga, which was rigned atso> by the representatives of the Ukraine, for the rea- 
4013 that the Soviets do not want frontier readjustments, just as the Danzig Corridor was 
not the real atm of the Germans, but an aim at the soverrignty and integrity of Poland. 

jj. No one in Poland would understand why Poland is to pay the Soviets the costs of 
X vrith her territories and her independence. And no one would understand why 
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Poland went to war against Germany and is waging it for the fifth year. Poland was 
first to oppose the German invaders, not only in defense of her independence, but also 
in defense of the freedom of Europe. She was called the inspiration of the world. Even 
now, in spite of enormous sacrifice, the Polish people arc decided to fight against the 
new Soviet aggression in defense of their own independence and for the freedom of 
Europe. The Polish nation trust that the Allies and the peoples of the world will under- 
stand their "ttitude and will support it actively. 

6. There will be no peace in Europe if, instead of justice and right, violence and force 
were to triumph. The Polish nation will never surrender to violence and still believe in 
the bonds of alliance, and trust tliat, in the interest of all peace-loving peoples llie prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter will prevail. For this reason we are of the opinion that the 
settlement of essential problems should be postponed till that time. 

y. We shall not break down nor shall we fail. On the contrary, general collapse and 
chaos would follow only the surrender to Soviet claims. 

8. As we are fully aware of the real aims and methods of proceeding of our eastern 
neighbor we do not attach any serious importance to possible agreements with regard 
to the functioning of our authorities in the Soviet-occupied territories, because we do not 
believe that these agreements would be faithfully kept. 

g. The Polish people are fully aware of the seriousness of the present moment, and the 
unity of their views and firm will to fight for the freedom, integrity and independence 
of their mother country are complete. 

THE COUNaL OF NATIONAL UNITY 
and 

THE GOVERNMENTS PLENIPOTENTIARY IN POLAND 

Warsaw, February 15, 1944 


21. Roosevelt's reply of April 3, 1944: 

The White House 
Washington 
April 3, 1944 

My dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

I have read with interest your letter of March 18, which was delivered by Ambassador 
Ciechanowski, and I wish to thank you for your courtesy in explaining in such a frank 
manner your position and that of your colleagues on various problems confronting your 
Cabinet at this time. 

In regard to your desire to come to Washington in order that we might discuss these 
various problems in person which you referred to in your letter and which your Ambas- 
sador reiterated to the Secretary of State, I feel that a useful purpose would be served by 
such discussions. As you have undoubtedly heard, however, I have been suffering from 
a slight case of bronchitis and my doctors impressed upon me the desirability of taking a 
rather extended rest. I purpose, therefore, to leave Washington shortly for a few weeks’ 
rest. I have, moreover, already made plans for a visit by Prime Minister Curtin at thfc 
end of this month. 

Under the circumstances 1 regret that I shall not be able to receive you sooner than 
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the early part at May. I hope you will be free to come at that timCj and I will let you 
know as soon as I possibly can the exact date I will be free to see you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


2x Roosevelt's letter of June 13, 1344, to Mif^olajcsy^ after visit to White House: 

The White House 
Washington 
June 13, 1944 

My dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

I wish to take this opportunity, just before your departure, to wish you a safe return 
after your most welcome visit to Washington. 

I particularly desire to express to you the pleasure I have had in seeing you again, 
whi^ enabled me to have most frank, sincere and friendly exchanges of views with you 
on the many questions which are of mutual interest to us. 

1 need hardly tell you how much the American people admire the courage and forti- 
tude of the Polish people, who for almost five years have borne with brave and stout 
hearts the cruel hardships of war and oppression. Their steadfast determination to be 
free again and the indomitable spirit of dheir fightmg men constitute the best pledge 
that Poland shall reassume her rightful place among the free nations of the world. 

The forces of liberadon are on the march to certain victory and the establishment of a 
peace based upon the principles of freedom, democracy, mutual understanding and 
security for all liberty-loving people. 

Permit me to express again how much I appreciated the oppormnity of renewing our 
acquaintance. I feel that such personal exchanges of views cannot but contribute to 
mutual understanding. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


23, Roosevelfs Utter of August 24, 1^44, about Anglo-American appeal to Stalin 
and Lublin Poles; 

1 received your letter of August 18, containing your urgent request for me to appeal 
to Marshal Stalin in order to obtain permission for flights of American planes to assist 
the hemic Warsaw garrison against the Nazis. 

For your strktly conddendal Information 1 am glad to assure you that the United 
Snfes Government has urged the Soviet Government to cooperate in getting aid to 
^ Polish forces in Warsaw, and Mr. Churchill and I have a^ressed a personal mes- 
jfSigB tit Marshal Stalin expresang the hope that he will give immediate orders to drop 
and muntdoos to the Polish forces in that city, or that he will agree to help 
'01^ {dyoea id this task- 

V. I htydnot given up hope that our intervention will have the desired results. 
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In regard to the broader question of the solution of Polish-Soviet differencrfs, I fully 
realize the difficulties which confront you, particularly in the light of the heroic and un- 
equal struggle of the Warsaw garrison. I feel, however, that these unfortunate develop- 
ments should not deter you from presenting reasonable proposals to the Polish Com- 
mittee of National Liberation and I am of the firm opinion that if reasonable proposals 
are not presented to the Committee, and if a crisis should arise in the Polish Government, 
such developments could only worsen the situation. 


24. Polish Government's post-war plan for new government, August 30, 1944; 

After the liberadon of the capital of Poland the Polish government will be reconstructed 
on the following lines: 

The parties mentioned below will, in equal strength, form the basis of die government: 
the Peasant Party, the National Party, the Polish Socialist Party, the Chrisdan Labor 
Party, and the Polish Workers’ Communist Party. 

The possibility of joining the government by representatives of the Fascist-minded 
and nondemocratic political groups, also by those responsible for the pre^eptember 
1939 system of government, is ruled out. 

Agreement between the Prime Minister and the polidcal pardes concerning the choice 
of candidates for the government from amongst these Pardes will take place in Warsaw, 
and thereafter the President of the Republic will, on the modon of the Prime Minister, 
appoint a new government. 

The program of the government will rest on die following basis: 

The government will bring about the resumpdon of diplomadc reladons between 
Poland and the USSR. 

The government will immediately proceed to take over the administradon of the 
liberated Polish lands and prepare the taking over of the new areas to be surrendered 
by Germany. To this end the government will conclude with the Soviet government an 
agreement with the view to defining the forms of collaboration with the Red Army in 
the military sphere. This agreement will be modelled on, and carried out in the spirit of, 
agreements concluded by the Allied Powers with the governments of the liberated 
countries of western Europe. The government wiU assure order in the rear of the 
Soviet Army, 

All foreign troops will be withdrawn from Polish territories on the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

The government will, as soon as possible, arrange for the elections to the Consti- 
tutional Diet as well as for elections to the local government authorities on the basis of 
a decree providing for universal, equal, direct, seaet, and proportional suffirage. Elec- 
tions will take place as soon as normal conditions are established in the country. 

The new democratic constitution will be passed immediately after the convocation of 
the Constitutional Diet A new President of the Republic will be elected on the baas of 
this constitution. 

The government will undertake the carrying out of social reforms based on the 
declarations of prindples made during the period of occupation by the representatives 
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of the nation in the homeland and by the Polish government abroad. In particular, the 
agricultural reforms will be enacted without delay. 

Until the convocation of the Consdtutionai Diet a National Council will be appointed 
to assist the government as an advisory body. It will be composed of representatives of 
the aforesaid five political parties, each of which will be represented by equal numbers. 
Smaller democratic political groups may also be represented on a correspondingly lesser 
scale. 

The government will bring about an agreement with the Soviet government with the 
view to the joint prosecution of the war against Germany and the laying of foundations 
for a durable Polish-Soviet friendship after the war based on a Polish-Soviet alliance 
aiming at close political and economic collaboration between Poland and the USSR, 
while respecting the principle of the sovereignty of both slates and of the mutual 
obligation of noninterference in the internal affairs of the other states. It will be the 
object of the alliances to devote constant care to the elimination of all German influence 
in central Europe and the prevention of the possibility of renewed German aggression. 

This object will also be served by the alliance between Poland and Great Britain and 
France, by the conclusion of a Polish-Czecboslovakian alliance, and by the maintenance 
of the closest ties of friendship between Poland and the United States of America. 

Poland would expect fully to participate in the planning for the safeguarding of 
peace by a system of general security of peace-loving nations. Also to take part in the 
occupation of Germany, especially of her eastern territories adjacent to the future 
western boundaries of Poland. 

With regard to the settlement of the frontiers of Poland, the Polish government will 
act on the following principles agreed upon with the Soviet government in the spirit of 
friendship and the respect of the fundamental interests of the Polish nation. 

Poland, which has made so many sacrifices in this war and is the only country under 
German occupation that produced no Quisling, cannot emerge from this war diminished 
in territory. In the east the main centers of Polish cultural life and the sources of raw 
materials indispensable to the economic life of the country shall remain within Polish 
boundaries. A final settlement of the Polish-Soviet frontier on the basis of these principles 
will be made by the Constitutional Diet in accordance with democratic principles. 

All Germans will be removed from the territories incorporated into Poland In the 
north and the west by mutual Soviet-Polish cooperation. 

Questions of citizenship and repatriation will be duly settled. Polish citizens who have 
been interned, arrested, or deported both in Poland and on territories of the USSR will 
immediately be released by the Soviet authorities who will assist in their repatriation. 

A voluntary exchange of the Polish, White Russian, and Ukrainian population will 
be carried out 

The prosecution of the war and the general direction of all matters concerning the 
Polish armed forces wilt pass into the bands of the Polish government, who will form 
to this end a war cabinet The latter will, in particular, be combatant in the following 
matterst 

(a) problems connected with the general prosecution of the war; 

. (b) Polish'Soviet military collaboration; 

, * PoBsh&itish military collaboration; 
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(d) military cooperation between Poland and other Allied nations; /* 

(e) unification of all armed forces of the Polish Republic, 

The discussions of the war cabinet may be attended apart from Ministers appointed 
by the Council of Ministers, by the Chief of the General Suff, and, if necessary, by the 
chiefs of the services and the commanders d individual groups of the Polish armed 
forces. 

The Polish armed forces will operate under Polish Command; in the eastern zone of 
operadons under Soviet Supreme Operational Command; in other theaters of war under 
the Supreme Operational Allied Command of the respective area. 


35 . Mikplajczy^s telegram to President Roosevelt, October, 1^44: 

Mr. President, you probably have heard of the recent transactions at Moscow from 
Ambassador Harriman, and you know of the great pressure put on us to recognize the 
Curzon line as the future frontier between Poland and Russia. 

I think I have shown how diligently I have tried to reach a Polish-Russian agreement 
and how I wish to serve the cause of the Allies and the future peace. I think you ap- 
preciate, too, how terrible would be the injury to the Polish nation if, after all the 
losses it has sufiFered in this war, it would then be forced to sufifer the loss of one-half 
its territory. 

We cannot accept a plan that would deprive Poland of this land, which includes 
the only oil we have and the potash we need so critically because we are an agricultural 
nation. If my government did so agree, we would quickly lose the confidence of the 
Palish people and the Agreement would, in fact, cause tremendous disagreement. 

I tried to persuade Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill to permit us to retain 
at least the Lwdw area, with its oil and potash, for it is a region that never belonged to 
Russia. My efforts were in vain. 

Before I make my final decision, I would like to know your attitude. I remember 
your own feelings about our retendon of the Lwow area, as expressed at our last meeting. 
I still cannot believe what Molotov revealed about the secret decisions made by the 
Big Three at Teheran, in view of the assurances that you gave me at our last meeting. 

If Russia takes Lwdw and its oil, the production there will represent only about one 
per cent of the total oil production of the USSR. But it represents nearly one hundred 
pec cent of Poland’s oil. Our only source of potash is in that same region. 

I understand how busy you are. I hope, however, that now when we must make such 
a tremendous decision, you will take the time to assert your great authority and in- 
fluence b this matter. I can assure you that for helping us, the Polish nation will be 
eternally grateful, the cause of the Allies will be aided, and the future devebpment of 
Europe enhanced. 


36. Palish memorandum before Y<dta, January 22, xg4y. 

The Polish government assumes that questions concerning Poland wUl be discussed 
during the pending meeting of the highest executives of the great Allied Powers. With. 
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full conl^encc in the resolve of the Prime Minister of Great Britain to assure the 
Allied Polish Republic genuine independence and to guarantee its rights, the Polish 
government desires to take advantage of this occasion in order to state its views as 
follows: 

The Polish government is of the opinion that the territorial question should be settled 
after termination of hostilities. In this matter the opinion of the Polish government 
coincides with the general principles enunciated by the governments of Great Britain and 
the USA. 

The Polish government is prepared for friendly settlement of the Polish^Soviet dispute 
arising from claims of the USSR to eastern territories of the Polish Republic, and it will 
agree to any method provided for by international law, for a just and equitable settlement 
of the dispute with participation of both sides. Furthermore, the Polish government is 
determined to conclude an alliance with the USSR guaranteeing security of both states 
and to collaborate closely with the government of the USSR within the framework of 
a univenal, international security organization, and within that, of an economic organi- 
zation of states of central eastern Europe. However, as Poland, one of the United 
Nations, made immense sacrifices in material and spiritual values in the common struggle 
for the freedom of the world, lost nearly one-fifth of her population — ^Idlled in battles, 
massacred in penal camps and ghettos, perished in prisons, in banishment, and in forced- 
labor camps — the Polish government cannot be expected to recognize decisions unilater- 
ally arrived at. 

a. The Polish government is convinced that a simultaneous establishment and guar- 
antee of the entire territorial status of the Polish Republic, settlement of the dispute with 
the USSR, allocation to Poland of territories situated north and west of her frontiers 
embradng lands to which she is 'justly entitled, assurance of her genuine independence 
and of full rights to organize her internal life in conformity with the will of the Polish 
nation untranuneled by any foreign intervention, are matters of vital importance, not 
only to Poland, but also affecting the whole of Europe. 

3. If, in spite of the constant endeavors of the Polish government, the Soviet government 
should not agree to an undetstanding freely arrived at, the Polish government, desirous of 
assuring internal peace and liberty to the country, suggests that a military inter-Allied 
commission be setup, under control of which local Polish administration would discharge 
its functions until resumption of authority by a legitimate government. The commission 
would have at their disposal military contingents supplied by powers represented in it 
The status of the commission and principles on which local administration would be 
based should be elaborated in agreement with the Polish government The Polish govern- 
ment desires to state here that lawful Polish authorities, which were abolished by German 
occupying power in violation of stipulations of the Fourth Hague Convention of 1907, 
continued to function underground and should form a basis of administration of the 
country. 

After the return to Poland of supreme state authorities and those of her nationals, who, 
. mising to miUtaiy events, remain outside the frontiers of the country, elections will be 
' held on the basis of a universal, free, direct, secret and proportional ballot, which ofiFen 
^ siiLpbtitical parties full freedom of electoral activities and all citizens an equal^and free 
j' ' to enptoss their will. The Polish government will retain its authority until convoca- 
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don of the Sejm [parliament], elected in accordance with the aforesaid principli'l and the 
formation in Poland of a new legitimate government. 

4. The Polish government is confident that the government of Great Britain will not 
agree to be a party to decisions concerning the Allied Polish Republic arrived at without 
the pardcipation and consent of the Polish government. The Polish government confi- 
dendy trusts that at the conference of the great Allied Powers, die British government will 
give expression to their resolve not to recognize accomplished facts in Poland, particularly, 
not to recognize a puppet government. Recognition of such a government m Poland 
would be tantamount to lecognidon of the abolition of independence of Poland, in de- 
fense of which the present war was begun. 

London, January 22, 1945 


27 . Statement of Polish underground upon disbanding, July, ig,fy 

The decision to dissolve does not signify the spiritual capitulation of the nadon. The 
goals put forth by the parties of Fighting Poland have not changed. We are deeply con- 
vinced that these pardes will not abandon the fight undl their posmlates of full Polish 
sovereignty and true democracy in Polish affairs and in internadonal relations are realized. 

In its batde with the Polish parties that represent the preponderant majority of the 
nadon, Soviet propaganda constandy invokes the slogan of democracy, hurling the charge 
of reacdonary at all Poles who stand for genuine independence. As everything would 
seem to indicate that there Is a fundamental divergence between the Eastern and Western 
conceptions of democracy, we deem it necessary to state the views of the Polish nadon 
on the subject; 

I, Democracy means the right of all strata in a nation to choose a socio-political sys- 
tem, and the attitude toward life from which that system stems. 

a. Democracy means freedom, apdy described in the Adandc Charter as hreedom from 
fear and from want, personal freedom, freedom of speech and of religion. 

3. Democracy means equal rights for all political groups, be diey conservative or 
radical-progressive, so long as diey do not abuse freedom of assembly to spread anarchy 
or to impose thdr views by force. 

4. Democracy means government of the majority, chosen by free, unfettered, universal 
sutirage. 

5. Democracy means government by law, binding on both the governing and the 
governed and insuring both individual freedom and the authority of the government 

d. Democracy means justice based on a collective feeling of fairness, conceding to 
every individual, to the working class and to the nadon the right to living conditions 
that will insure them not only material existence but also the all-around development of 
th«r creative potentialities. 

7. Democracy means a system of collective security in which all states renounce the use 
of force and pledge themselves to accept the dedstons of international organs, which 
would emanate from the objective norms of international law. 

8, Democracy means the recognition and guarantee of equal rights to small and great 
powers alike to curb once and for all the tendency of great powers toward hegemony 
over other nations and toward a division of the world into spheres of influence. 
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In its relations with Russia, the Polish nation asks nothing more than respect for these 
basic democratic principles, for the salvaging and protection of which all the freedom- 
loving nations fought for five and a half years. 

Closing today the proud chapter of the conspiratorial battle of Polish democratic parties 
for these democratic principies, [we] wish to leave behind the foliowing program of 
Polish democracy in the form of a Testament of Fighting Poland: 

1. Abandonment of Polish soil by the Soviet Army and by the Russian political police. 

2. Discontinuation of political persecution which would be evidenced by (a) Freeing of 
those condemned during the Moscow nial; (b) Amnesty for political prisoners, for all 
soldiers of the Home Army, and for the so-called ‘‘forest units”; (c) Return of Poles de- 
ported to Russia and liquidation of the concentration camps recalling the methods of 
German totalitarianism; (d) Doing away with a police system that finds expression in the 
existence of a so-cailed "Ministry of Security." 

3. Unification and emancipation of the Polish Army by (a) Polonizing die officer 
corps in the army of General Zymierski; (b) Honorable return with arms of the Polish 
Army abroad; (c) Merging into one whole and with equal rights of the Army abroad, 
plus the former Home Army, with the army of General Zymierski. 

i,. Discontinuation of the economic devastation of Poland by the occupation authorities, 

5. Admission of all Polish democratic parties to participation in free and unfettered 
elections. 

6. Guarantee of independence to Polish foreign policy. 

7. Creation of full territorial, social, economic, and cultural-educational autonomy. 

8. Socialization of big enterprises and organization of a just division of social income. 

9. Assurance to the working masses of co-duection and control over the entire national 
economy and assurance to tliem of material conditions that would guarantee a livelihood 
to their families and personal cultural advancement to themselves. 

to. Freedom of the working class to fight for its rights within the framework of a 
free trade union movement 

II. Equitable land reform and national control over the colonization activity in the 
regained Western areas and in East Prussia. 

la. Basing of universal, democratic teaching and upbringing on the moral and spiritual 
principles found in the heritage of western civilization. 

Serving notice of a fight for this program in the open political arena, the democratic 
parties (of the underground) express the hope that the Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity will aim at a democratization of Poland and at a cancellation of the differ- 
ences and controversies that have heretofore divided the various segments of the Polish 
nation. 

Until this aim is manifested in acts, a permanent easing of the internal situation will 
be impossible, and many people of Underground Poland will be compelled to continue 
hiding, not because they have hostile intentions toward the government, but solely be- 
cause they fear for their lives. For its part, Fighting Poland asserts that it is not working 
toiVacd a provocation of war between the democracies of the West and the Soviet Union, 
on which—as the government press declares — "the London Poles were staking their 
poHtieal fnture.” 

' A new war would deal such heavy wounds to the Polish pation that it is the desire of 
Alt Polea to set a FoUsh-Russian understanding as well as an Anglo-American-Russian 
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understanding arrived at by peaceful means. If this understanding is to be las^thg, it will 
not suffice to restore confidence to Polish-Russian relations. The Polish nation is a mem- 
ber of the great family of Cential European nations and in particular of the Western Slav 
nations, with which it is bound by its geo-political simation and historical past, and 
it desires to enter into the closest political, economic and cultural community with 
them. 

We express the hope that an understanding with Russia on these premises is possible 
and that it alone will liquidate the age-old Polish-Russian enmity, which has its roots in 
the reacuonary policy of the Czars, and replace that enmity with mutual respect, trust 
and friendship, for the good of both nations, Europe and all democratic humanity. 


28. Big Three Potsdam declaration on Poland: 

We have taken note with pleasure of the agreement reached among representative 
Poles from Poland and abroad which has made possible the formation, in accordance with 
the decisions reached at the Crimea Conference, of a Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity recognized by the three Powers. The establishment of the British and 
U.S. Governments of diplomatic relations with the Polish Provisional Government has 
resulted in the withdrawal of their recognition from the former Polish Government in 
London, which no longer exists. 

The British and U.S. Governments have taken measures to protect the interests of the 
Polish Provisional Government, as the recognized Government of the Polish State, in 
the property belonging to the Polish State located in their territories and under their con- 
trol, whatsoever the form of this property may be. . . . 

The three Powers are anxious to assist the Polish Provisional Government in facilitating 
the return to Poland as soon as practicable of all Poles abroad who wish to go, mcluding 
members of the Polish armed forces and merchant marine. They expect that those Poles 
who return home shall be accorded personal and property rights on the same basis as all 
Polish citizens. 

The three Powers note that the Polish Provisional Government^ in accordance with the 
decisions of the Crimea Conference, has agreed to the holding of free and unfettered elec- 
tions as soon as possible on tlie basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot in which all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put forward 
candidates, and that representatives of the allied press shall enjoy full freedom to report 
to the world upon developments in Poland before and during the elections. 

. . . The three heads of Government reaffirm their opinion that the final delimitation 
of the western frontier of Poland should await the peace settlement 

The three heads of Government agree that pending the final determination of Poland's 
western frontier, the former German territories east of a line running from the Baltic 
Sea immediately west of Swinemunde, and thence along the Oder River to the confluence 
of the Western Neisse River, and along the Western Neisse to the Czechoslovak frontict, 
including that portion of East Prussia not placed under the administration of the U.S.S.R., 
and including the area of the former Free City of Danzig, shall be under the administra- 
tion of the Polish State, and for such purposes should not be considered as part of the 
Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. 
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29. list of protests made by Polish Peasant Party in the Provisional Parliament in 
Warsaw. The protests were against; 

1. Mass arrests, destruction, and robbery by Security Police in Sarnaki, near Siedlce. 

2. Murder of Jan OrJowski in Gladczyn. He was a district executive of the PSL. 

3. Mass arrests, burning of three villages in the Siedlce area. 

4. Murder of Zygnnunt Jakubiec from Olszowice, near Lublin. 

5. Illegal arrest of Tadeusz Nowak and Wojciech Drozdzik, PSL members of the 
temporary parliament. 

6 . Murder of Stefan ZurawihskL 

7. Murder of Wtd official Edward Chruscielewski in Krasnik, near Lublin. 

8. Murders in K;pno, where bodies of the victims were reclaimed from the grounds of 
the Security Police station. 

9. Shooting of Franciszck Bozek, PSL secretary from Miechow, near Cracow. 

10. Intimidation of members of the PSL*s SelLhelp organization and mass arrests in 
Warsaw. 

11. Torture of WiadysJaw Machowiak and Bronislaw Styczynski in Mogilno, near 
Poznafi. 

11. Murder of PSL chairman Jdzef Majka of Kilczyce in the Cieszyn prison and the 
burning of his house. 

13. Murder of PSL chairman Franciszck Lazowski at Sierpc. 

14. Murder of Jdzef Kulesza in prison at Wysokie Mazowieckie. 
i;. Illegal censorship of the PSL press. 

16. Illegal dissolution of PSL district organizations. 

xy, Indmidadons around and falsification of the Referendum. 

18. Murder of Kojder. 
ig. Murder of ScibioreL 

20. Removal of PSL members from district and provincial councils by force. 

21. Demolition of PSL headquarters in Tarnowskie Gory by Communist gangs un- 
molested by Security Police and People’s Militia. 

22. Raid on the Flock meeting of the PSL. 

23. Raid on the Kladzko meedng. 

24. Murder in Cracow of Narcyz Wiatr, commander of Peasant Battalion units in 
Silesia, Cracow and Rzeszow during the German occupadon. 

25. Murder of Jews in Kielce. 

aS. Terrorization of PSL members in Wroclaw province. 


30 . Polish Peasant Party memorandum to Stalin, October 10, 

The Polish Peasant Party agreed to take part in the formation of the Polish Provisional 
(l^twemwent of National Unity in the hope of farthering: 

1 jt. Tbo fan establishment of the newly recovered, independent existence of Poland. , 
iji. The rebuilding of the country destroyed by barbarous -German aggression. 
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3. The normalization of conditions within the country and the removal of all obstacles 
to the harmonious cooperadon of all democratic elements. 

4. The realizadon of the Polish-Soviet alliance. 

We must state that the agreement has not been kept. The Polish people are being in- 
dmidated, and die PSL is undergoing a siege of terror, abuse, and false charges. 

Unfortunately, the bloc parties have shown with increasing clearness and vividness 
dieir ill will and dislike of cairying out the condidons of the Moscow Agreement. 

Polish Peasant Party meetings are consistently dispersed by members of the Polish 
Workers’ Party [Communist]. Security authorities present at the meetings tolerate assaults 
on those participating in the meetings and even afford shelter for the aggressors. Polish 
Peasant Party members are deprived of liberty under various pretexts. In fact, the main 
reason for their arrests is to deprive the Polish Peasant Party of the more prominent 
members of the party and compel them to join another political party, to frighten and 
terrorize them. There are cases of arrests, not only of individuals but also of the entire 
local party branches, and in several districts of several hundreds of persons. The lack of 
reason for these arrests may be illustrated by the example that in the last year out of 1,000 
members of the Polish Peasant Party in the Cracow district alone, not one of them has 
yet been condemned to imprisonment by a legal court decision, owing to absence of guilt 

In the extermination and terrorism of Polish Peasant Party members, even murders 
have been employed. One of the most frequent methods of terrorism toward members and 
sympathizers with the Polish Peasant Party is to remove them from work and compel 
them in that way to leave the party or stop their activities. This frequently takes place to 
the detriment of the institution in which they work. . . . 

Such a state of confusion and tension [resulting from terror] inside Poland is dangerous, 
not only for the internal relations of our state machine, but also for the present-day value 
of Polish-Russian friendship. The source of this unhealthy atmosphere, which engenders 
hostility, dissatisfaction, and anger, is seen by the citizen to lie in the methods of action 
of the Polish Workers’ Party. Its members commit unpunished criminal deeds against 
their political opponents. They find assistance for their deeds in the Security Police. We 
are not opposed to the Security Police as an institution of security, but they must serve 
impartially the interests of the whole nation and the state, and they must not be the tools 
and servants of only one political party. Membership in the Polish Workers’ Party is a 
warrant of being free from punishment and being free to commit illegal acts. What is 
mor^ voices of (he Polish Workers’ Party members are often heard, stating that in their 
actions they have the support of the Soviet government and the Red Army. They main- 
tain that everyone who does not go along with them will be opposed by Russia. Scripus 
persons state that there cannot be free elections, for this would mean that the Polish 
Workers’ Party would lose. Polish Communists have also told the people that if the Polish 
Workers’ Party loses, Russia will take over the entire country, and we will have no inde- 
pendence at ail. As a result of all this, the people are blaming Russia and the Red Army 
for their plight, 

The Polish Workers’ Party usurps for itsdf the right of monopolization of Polish-Soviet 
friendship. For this reason it views with displeasure and even hostility the genuine efforts 
of other parties to confirm the friendly relations between the Polish and Soviet nations. 

have even occurred when Polish Feasant Party meetings dedicated to Polish-Soviet 
frtelsdship have been brokets up. 
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In or(ier to repair this fault, it is essential to return to the Moscow Agreement and re- 
spect of ttie Constitution of 1921. 

The most effective way of changing this atmosphere and reestablishing normal condi- 
tions would be to hold free and unfettered elections as soon as possible, as provided at 
"Yalta. 

The Moscow Agreement also decided that the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity would carry out, perhaps by the end of 1945, elections to the legislative 
parliament on the basis of the general, equal, direct, and secret vote, guaranteeing at the 
same time the insurance of fair and free elections. 

We are particularly disturbed by the political state of affairs in the recovered territories, 
where an impartial observer readily sees gross infractions of the law by Security Police 
and members of the Polish Workers’ Party. Their actions arc particularly harmful to 
members or sympathirers of the Polish Peasant Party who, repatriated fiom beyond the 
Bug or from central provinces, require help in every way in order to be able to start life 
and sow grain in the empty land. 

The Polish Peasant Patty represents the majority of the Polish nation and in particular 
the Peasant masses, which form about seventy per cent of the nation. Hence, we present 
those opittions on the political situation in the conviction that this may help to remove the 
difficulties that stand in the way of deepening the Polish-Soviet alliance and in the hope 
for a speedy normalization of the political conditions in Poland. 


31 . United States Note on pelitieal oppression by Polish Provisional Government. 

January 5 , 1947: 

The U.S. Government is especially perturbed by the increasingly frequent reports of 
repressive measures which the Polish Provisional Government has seen Ht to employ 
against those democratic elements in Poland which have not aligned themselves with the 
Bloc parties. 

According to information reaching this Government from various authoritative sources, 
these repressive activities have increased in intensity to the point where, if they do not 
cease immediately, there is little likelihood that elections can be held in accordance with 
the terms of the Potsdam Agreement, which call for free and unfettered elections on the 
basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot in which all democratic and anti-Nazi parties 
shall have the right to take pact and put forward candidates. 

On December tS, 1946, M. Mikolajczyk addressed a communication to the U.S. Ambas- 
sador in Warsaw in which he called attention to the reprehensible methods employed by 
the Provisional Government in denying freedom of political action to the Polish Peasant 
Party. . . . Authoritative reports from other quarters in Poland serve to substantiate the 
charges brought by M. Mikolajczyk. 

What is Involved here is the sanctity of international agreements, a principle upon 
which depends the establishment and maintenance of peace and the reign of justice under 
law. The obligations with respect to the Polish elections which the U.S. Government 
assumed at Yalta and reiterated at Potsdam together with the Soviet and British Govern- 
ments, provide for the conduct of free and unfettered elections of the type and in the 
ipanner described above, ... Fw this reason, it is the U,S.jGovcrnment’s view that it is 
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boih a duty and a right for all three Powers who are parties to the Yalta and^Potsdam 
Agreements to call to the attention of the Polish Government the failure of that Govern- 
ment to perform its obligations. 

The U.S. Government feels that it would be failing in its duty if it did not make further 
efforts prior to the elections to ameliorate the conditions under which certain democratic 
elements of the Polish population are now struggling to take their rightful part in the 
national elections. It intends, therefore, in the immediate future again to approach the 
Polish Government with a reminder of its obligations and to call upon it to provide these 
conditions of security which will enable all democratic and anti-Nazi parties to take full 
part in the elections. 


32. Communist orders to the Polish Army before the Election, December, 

You should inform the broad masses of peasants that in the fight which is going on in 
Poland and which seeks to establish firmly the freedom, independence and democratic 
form of Poland, the Polish Army, iron hand of the People's Poland, marches in the first 
line. 

You should improve the conditions of security in our country and show to all who are 
open to the advice of the Fascist underground (and to their legal supporters — the PSL) 
the strength of our Government and of the Democratic Front 

You are obliged Co counteract actively the hostile underground propaganda and the 
propaganda of the Polish Peasant Party which supports the bandits. You must penetrate 
in your action to the most remote hamlets and villages and bring to them the truth about 
the democratic Poland. 

The task of the Defense-Propaganda groups is not the hunting of armed gangs, . , , 
Commanders must study the political conditions along the route of operations. They 
must study carefully what is the strength and influence of the Polish Peasant Party in 
each locality, prepare a list of all outstanding political leaders and mark the more active 
leaders of the PSL in the locality and watch their activities. 

The cost of military quarters for the groups, and their food, will be secured from the 
farmers of the locality, the local mayor or chairman of the local council. 

Upon arriving in a new area commands should contact the local administration and 
make an immediate investigation of political conditions. After securing food and quarters, 
mass-meetings of the village or area must be scheduled. Knowledge of the infiuence of the 
PSL is especially important. Inquiries must be made about the strength of the party in 
the area, how its members behave in the local cooperatives, how they carry on their duties. 
Their personal lives and business transactions must be searched, also their association with 
the distribution of such UNRR A supplies as reached the area. 

Dates of local mass meetings should be fixed in consultation with the mayor. Soldiers 
should be used to inform the people. Clergymen must be told to announce the dates and 
sites of meetings. Demobilized soldiers in the appointed area must be advised to co- 
operate and take part in the campaign. 

Announcements should carry the names of local leaders, several of whom should be 
secured to speak in a favorable manner. If a meeting fails because of the absence of the 
people another must be scheduled and steps taken to secure proper attendance. The de- 
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fense group take part in the meeting, but not in loose formation. It must be in 
military formation and stationed close to the entrance of the assembly hall or other site. 

Agendas of all meetings will include i) Opening speech of the commander, followed 
by a speech of a local leader; a) Question peiiod; 3) Resolution condemnmg the PSL, and 
closing. 

The PSL must be attacked along these lines: members do not pay taxes or offer public 
rehabilitation services; they support the underground gangs; they soon will be liquidated 
by the Government. The question period must be very short Organizers must prevent 
discussion or any effort to turn the questions into a line sympathetic to the PSL. If a 
questioner becomes too brave and asks undesirable quesdons he must be immediately 
attacked as an instigator, provocator and hostile towards the Government and the State. 

Propaganda material should be carefully distributed, The pamphlet ‘Soldier’s Word’ 
should be handed generously to each farmer and he must be warned that this is a military 
book and cannot be destroyed. Fosters must be placed on the walls of PSL members. The 
owner must be present while the posting takes place, his name must be noted and he must 
be warned that he is personally responsible for its safekeeping. 

Soldiers are not permitted to walk alone, but in groups. Their instructions in the polit- 
ical fight must be continuous. The people of each area must be told that the group will 
come agsun to test their polidcal consciousness and knowledge. Attitudes of teachers, 
priests, local mayors and PSL leaders must be forwarded in memoranda at frequent 
periods. 


33. The February 7, 1947, list of netv government officials: 

Jozef Cyrankiewiez, Socialist, Prime Minister; Wladyslaw Gomufka, Communist, Vice- 
premier and Minister for the Western Territories; Antoni Korzyeki, Government Peasant 
Party, Vice-premier; Zygmunt Modzelcwski, Communist, Foreign Affairs; Marshal 
Michat Rola-Zymierski, nonparty. National Defense; Henryk Swhitkowski, Socialist, Jus- 
tice; Konstanty Dabrowski, Socialist, Finance; Stanislaw Radkiewicz, Communist, Secu- 
rity; Edward Osdbka-Morawski, Socialist, Public Administration; Kazimierz Rusinek, So- 
cialist, Labor and Social Welfare; Stanislaw Skrzeszewski, Communist, Education; Hilary 
Mine, Communist, Industry; Wiodziraierz Lechowicz, Socialist, Food and Commerce; 
Ludwik Grosfeld, Socialist, Foreign Trade and Navigation; Bolesfaw Podedworny, Gov- 
ernment Peasant Party, Forests; Tadeusz Michqda, Christian Labor, Health; Stefan 
Dybowski, Democrat, Culture and Fine Arts; Jan Rabanowski, Democrat, Communica- 
dons: Dr. Feliks Widy-Wirslti, Christian Labor, Information; Michal Kaezorowski, 
Sorialisl; Recnnstruction; Jan Kocii^ Government Peasant Party, Agriculture; Jozef 
Putek, Government Peasant Party, Post and Telegraphs; and Wincenty Rzymowski, 
Democrat, and Wincenty Baranowskl, Government Feasant Party, ministets without port- 
fiolio. 
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